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Ir is indispensable to the force of persuasion and 
argument, that there be some acknowledged standard, 
by which they may be put to the test. In moral science, 
it is essential that this standard be one endorsed by 
unerring wisdom, and bear the seal of infallibility. 

Are men in possession of such a standard? and if 
they are, where is it to be found? For centuries, this 
subject has been one of erudite and grave discussion; 
and though we had hoped it was long ago an answered 
question, and could never again be regarded as one of 
the debatable points in theology, the time has obviously 
come when it must again receive the attention of think- 
ing men. The object of the present dissertation is to dis- 
cuss this important subject—a subject which none may 
deny is vital to the cause of a common Christianity. 
It is not a subject selected by the writer, but one as- 
signed to him by the associated friends and patrons of 
the Bible in this land, and which was originally assigned 
to a much abler and more experienced advocate of the 
Bible cause. I cannot express, in a single sentence, the 
entire compass of the following observations better than 
by saying, that the design of them is, to compare the 

fallibility of the church of Rome, with the infallbility of 
the sacred Scriptures, as a Rule of Faith. 


De 
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It would seem desirable, at the outset, briefly to pre- 
SENT THE DIFFERENT VIEWS oF RomaNisTS AND Prorest- 
ANTS ON THIS GREAT QUESTION. 

They are sufficiently diverse not to be misunderstood. 
The rule of faith, with an intelligent, consistent Roman- 
ist, is the received faith of the Papal church. No prin- 
ciple is better established in the church of Rome, than 
that which she receives to be true is the infallible crite- 
rion of truth. Her faith is not only the true faith, but 
the rule of faith. Nothing may be added to it, and 
nothing may be taken from it; nor may it be subjected 
to any modification. Men are bound to believe her doc- 
trines, not because they are found in the divine oracles, 
but because her decisions are themselves oracular. 

At the same time, Rome professes to reverence the 
Scriptures. She maintains that the instructions of 
Christ and his Apostles were originally committed to 
her keeping, to be guarded by her councils and authority, 
and by her alone handed down, as the only authorized 
Scriptures, to future generations. | She also claims the 
exclusive prerogative of judging of their import; and 
claims infallibility for her judgment, because she alone 
knows what they are, and has the revealed promise of 
unerring guidance from above. 

Her pretensions are’ also the more bold, from the 
hypothesis that she possesses a traditionary standard of 
doctrine, committed to her by the Apostles, by which all 
doctrine, not excepting the Scriptures themselves, is to 
be brought to the test. This ancient and venerable 
creed, she affirms to have been drawn, not from the New 
Testament, but from the oral instructions of the Apos- 
tles, and to have existed before the New Testament was 
written. While, in her view, it is said to have been 
held in such reverence, that it was considered no slight 
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crime in the early church, to question its superiority to 
the written word. 

That these are no distorted views of the Papal 
church appears from her own representations. The< 
celebrated Council of Trent, in the “Decree of the 
Edition and Use of the Sacred Books,” declares that “no 
one confiding in his own judgment shall dare to wrest 
the sacred Scriptures to his own sense of them, con- 
trary to that which hath been held, and still is held, by 
holy Mother Church, whose right it is to judge of the 
true meaning and interpretation of Sacred Writ; or 
contrary to the unanimous consent of the Fathers.” The 
scarcely less celebrated Creed of Pope Pius IV. em- 
bodies the same thought, and with almost the same pre- 
cision of language. ‘The church of Rome regards the 
Christian Fathers as the only safe interpreters of the 
word of God; and it is one of the principal pillars of 
her lordly system, that their authority is sacred and 
decisive. Father Buffier, a learned Jesuit, and a 
standard author among the Romanists, affirms that 
“the Christian religion is no other but the body of the 
faithful, or the church of Christ, which testifies what 
God has said, or commanded.”* Hermannus declares 
that “the Scriptures are of no more value than Aésop’s 
Fables without the authority of the church.”} —_Balius 
says he should “give no more credit to St. Matthew 
than to Livy, unless the church obliged him.”[ 'Tileta- 
nus, the Bishop of Ypres, says, “ this is the only way of 
distinguishing between canonical and apocryphal Scrip- 


* Buffier’s “First Truths,” App. 372. 

+ Jones on the Canon of the New Test. refers to Hermannus’s Contro- 
versy with Whitaker. 

t See Jones, where the reference is to Balius ad Scrip. Sac.» 
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tures.’* ‘ Pighius, Echius, Bellarmine, and many of the 
most celebrated writers in the Roman church speak to 
the same purpose.t Cornelius Mussius, the Bishop of 
*Bitonto, uses the following bold apostrophe: “O Rome 
to-whom shall we go for divine counsels, unless to those 
persons to whose trust the dispensation of the divine 
mysteries has been committed? We are therefore to 
hear him who is to us instead of God, in things that con- 
cern God, as God Himself. Certainly, for my own part, 
I had rather believe one single Pope, than a thousand 
 Augustines, Jeromes, or Gregories, that I may not speak 
of Richards, Scotuses, and Williams; for I believe and 
know, that the Pope cannot err in matters of faith, because 
the authority of determining all such things as matters of 
faith resides in the Pope.’ Among the more modern 
Romanists, the authors of the celebrated Oxford Tracts, 
while they boldly deny the right of personal judgment, 
maintain the authority of the church in all ages as binding 
and conclusive. Bishop Hay of Edinburgh assefts that 
the “authority of the Roman church isthe supreme 
judge of controversy, and the sacred rule of faith.”§ 
Bishop Chaloner, Vicar of London, declares that “ the 
Catholic judge in controversies is the church of God— 
from whose decisions no appeal is allowed to the dead 
letter of Scripture.”|| While Mr. Lingard, in his Lec- 
tures on Marsh’s View, does not hesitate to say, that 
“of all the possible forms under which a rule of faith 


* See Jones on the Canon, and the references there made. 

} The principal writers on this subject are referred to by Campegius 
Vitringa, “Doctrina Christiane Religionis per aphorismos summatim des- 
cripta.” Vol.I. De Scriptura Sancta, caput secundum, p. 74. 

¢ Daillé on the right use of the Fathers in matters of Controversy. 
Part ii. ch. vi. 

§ Hay’s Sincere Christian. 

| Chaloner’s Grounds of the Old Religion. 
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could have been published to mankind, the New Testa- 
ment is, as such, the most incongruous and confused, 
and what no sensible man could ever have adopted.” 
In our own day, also, a Bishop of the Protestant Epis- “ 
copal Church has decided, that “the Holy Scriptures, 
as they were interpreted by the Church during the first 
two centuries, constitute the only sure basis for us to 
rest upon.”* It is not an easy thing, therefore, for us 
to make any exaggerated representations of the Roman- 
ists which shall depreciate the estimate in which they 
hold the Scriptures, as a rule of faith. If no inter- 
pretation of them is to be admitted “contrary to the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers ;” if they “are of no 
more value than Asop’s Fables, without the authority 
of the Church ;” if we are to “give no more credit to 
St. Matthew than to Livy, unless the Church obliges 
us ;” if “the Church is the sacred rule of faith,” and 
“no appeal is allowed from her decision to the dead 
letter of Scripture ;” if, “of all the possible forms under 
which a rule of faith could have been published to man- 
kind, the New Testament is, as such, the most incon- 
gruous and confused, and what no sensible man would 
ever have adopted :” to what purpose has God given to 
mankind a revelation of his will, and of what value are 
the Scriptures to the world, more than any other book 
which may contain the counsels of wisdom, or gratify 
the researches and curiosity of literary men ? 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that to all these views 
Protestants are directly opposed. They deny every one 
of these positions; and it shall be the object of this dis- 
cussion, under the favour of Divine Providence, to meet 
them at every point. Protestant Confessions of Faith, 


* Bish6p Brownell’s “Errors of the Times.” 
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and Protestant writers, with perfect unanimity, declare 
for the absolute supremacy of the Bible as “the only 
infallible and sufficient rule of faith.’ With them anti- 
. quity is nothing, any farther than it serves to illustrate 
and confirm the declarations of the Bible; and novelty 
is nothing, any farther than it subserves the same pur- 
pose. Neither the decisions of Councils, nor the decrees 
of Popes, nor long venerated Confessions, nor the most 
unquestioned traditions, however carefully preserved 
and handed down, have the least effect in superseding 
the authority of the written revelation. 

With this brief exhibition of the views entertained 
by Romanists and Protestants on this great question, 
we proceed to several distinct considerations which may 
assist us in establishing the position, that rHE ScrirruRES 
oF THE OLD anp NEw ‘TESTAMENTS ARE THE ONLY INFAL- 
LIBLE RULE or FAITH. As Protestants, we hold ourselves 
bound to “ give a reason” for this conviction; and while 
we hope to do it honestly and without embarrassment, 
we also desire to do it with “ meekness and fear.” 

We remark, in the first instance, that in our inquiries 
for a rule of faith—of religious faith—and for arule that 
is infallible, we find it an a revelation from heaven. This 
single consideration, simple as it is, is of vital importance 
in this discussion, We may not be guided by any other 
principle than this, unless we renounce Christianity, and 
become deists or infidels. We say not now how this reve- 
lation is given, but only affirm that it must be a revela- 
tion from heaven. Be it oral, or written, it must be an 
authenticated revelation. Human reason has shown 
itself to be an insufficient and blind guide to fallen man in 
his course to eternity. And so have the lights of nature 
and providence. The entire field of religious and moral 
inquiry, when entered upon with no other guides than 
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these, is a wilderness of dark problems and wild conjec- 
ture. The deeper you plunge into it, the deeper the 
darkness; and it were marvellous, if, when you have 
terminated your speculations, it be not at the loss of 
those great landmarks, those first principles of belief, 
which guided you at the outset. Such is the experience 
of all religious systems that are merely human; of all 
the schools of philosophy, of all the ages of the world. 
The history of philosophy teaches nothing more plainly, 
than that the mere researches of human wisdom, where 
the mind surrenders itself to them without great precau- 
tion, lead to questions of terrible import; questions in 
view of which the most gigantic intellect staggers, and 
feels that it is overshadowed by midnight, and on the 
brink of a precipice. The strong-hold of Protestants is, 
that God has given to men a supernatural revelation, the 
great object of which is to guide the lost. Why else 
was it given? This is the object at which it professes to 
aim, and which it never loses sight of, from beginning to 
end; and if it be not secured, then have the divine wis- 
dom and goodness been defeated in one of the noblest 
and most benevolent designs they ever formed. 

Our confidence in a supernatural revelation depends 
on our confidence in its Author. His revelation must 
contain a complete and perfect system of truth, because 
it is his. It must be an unerring guide, a perfect stand- 
ard of truth, because it is his. Not only are its teachings 
in general to be relied on, but all and every particular 
of its instructions. Ifa supernatural revelation be any 
rule of faith at all, it must be a perfect and infallible rule. 
I repeat the thought, therefore, that our confidence in a 
supernatural revelation depends on our confidence in its 
Author. It is in that unchanging truth and integrity, 
which are like “the great mountains,” in that infinite 
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goodness, which has no inconstancy, no fickleness, and 
no disposition to deceive; and in that knowledge. and 
wisdom, which have no mistakes to acknowledge, and 
‘which led the great Apostle to exclaim, “ O the depth 
ofthe riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God!” It is not the intuition, nor the demonstration of 
the exact sciences, nor is it the observation and experi- 
ence which prove the truths of philosophy, nor is it the 
testimony of fallible men, on which we here repose our 
faith. It is the testimony of the God of truth. 'Thisis the 
basis of all confidence in the instructions of a supernatu- 
ral revelation. When once we are assured that we have 
a revelation from heaven, our confidence in its Author 
leads us to go to it as the only original source from which 
religious truth is tobe drawn, and to commence and 
pursue our inquiries by implicitly yielding ourselves to 
its divine teaching. “Human reason decides, and de- 
cides intuitively, that the word of the God of truth is to 
be believed.” When once his testimony is given, be the 
manner and form in which it is given what they may, 
it is conclusive. We have only to ascertain that we 
possess his revelation, in order to be shut up to it, as a 
rule of faith. Has God spoken? and what has he spoken? 
are the only questions which it is befitting short-sighted 
man to propose. 
Though it would seem the veriest truism, yet is it of 
some importance to remark, in this part of our discussion, 
that the existence and authority of a supernatural reve- 
lation are in no way dependent on the opinions of men. 
If God has spoken, the fact that he has spoken depends 
not on their impressions of the fact; much less is the 
authority of that revelation dependent on the opinion 
they form of that authority. Ifhe is able to give a reve- 
lation to men, he is undoubtedly able to make them 
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know that it is his revelation; and to make it in a man- 
ner so peculiar to himself, and so distinguished above all 
other communications in the world, as to carry convine- 
ing evidence to every reasonable mind that it comes from 
God. If there be those who deny it, their denial does 
not alter the fact that a revelation has been made. Or 
if there be those who deny that what he has revealed is 
clothed with supreme authority, their doubts do not 
invalidate the authority by which he has spoken. The 
authority with which his revelation is invested is not 
from earth, but from heaven. It is not from the views 
which men entertain concerning it, but from the purpose 
of its great Author in giving it tothe world. It is not 
from the decisions of men, in their individual or associ- 
ated capacity, as laymen or as ecclesiastics; but from 
the infallible decisions of the High and Lofty One, whose 
thoughts are above their thoughts, far as the heavens are 
above the earth. Men may have different views of its 
import and authority; but there it stands, and nothing 
can alter its everlasting claims. 'The words of men are 
but vapour, issued from lips of clay. When once they are 
uttered, they disappear; and whoshall gather them up? 
While the words of God, once uttered, vibrate to remoter 
worlds, leave impressions that can never be lost sight of 
with impunity, and “though heaven and earth may pass 
away, shall never pass away.” Angels veil their faces 
when God speaks. “The mountains saw thee, and they 
trembled : the overflowing of the water passed by : ‘the 
deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on high.” 
When he speaks, the universe should bow in adoring 
silence. There is no reason superior to the reason of 
the infinite mind, no argument above the deductions of 
unerring intelligence, no decisions superior to the deci- 
sions of the “ God only wise.” To set up any other in- 
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fallible standard of faith than his revelation, were to en- 
croach upon the prerogative of the Deity. It were * 
merely to put forth unhalfowed hands to the ark; 
were to aspire to the throne. It were to exhibit a a 
ing accomplishment of the prophecy respecting a certain 
anti-Christian power, which, while it reigned in the pal- 
ace of the Caesars, should “oppose and exalt himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped; so 
that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is Gop. 

In regard to the necessity of a sapere revela- 
tion, it may perhaps be conceded that Protestants and 
Romanists are agreed ; though we should not have oecu- 
pied even the short space we have occupied with the 
remarks just made, did Romanists, in our view, give 
them their proper place and importance. The diverging 
point of difference between us relates to the manner in 
which that revelation is given. We remark therefore 
in the next place that, it is an important principle with 
Protestants that, in order to be an infallible rule of faith, 
THIS REVELATION MUST BE A WRITTEN, AND NOT AN ORAL, 
OR A TRADITIONARY REVELATION. ‘There is no absurdity 
in supposing it a mere oral revelation, handed down in 
the form of a well authenticated tradition from age to 
age. ‘There is no absurdity in supposing it to be partly 
oral, and partly written, while both might be amplified 
and interpreted by one another. This is the position 
for which the Romanists strongly contend, and with 
some degree of plausibility. The Council of Trent affirms 
that the gospel is “contained in written books and un- 
written traditions, which have come down to us, either 
received by the Apostles, from the lips of Christ himself, 
or transmitted by the hands of the same Apostles uNDER 
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THE DICTATION OF THE Hoty Sprrir.”* The celebrated 
Bossuet remarks, that “ Jesus Christ, having founded his 
church upon the preached gospel, the unwritten word 
was the first law of Christianity ; and when the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament were collected, the unwrit- * 
ten word did not, on that account, lose its authority.” 
Let us look at this matter impartially, and just as 
the facts exist. The divine testimony may be given to 
men in various ways. The time was when God revealed 
his will by the personal appearance of Him who was 
afterwards incarnated for the salvation of men; by vis- 
ions; by the ministry of angels; by dreams; by audible 
voices; by the supernatural agency of his Spirit upon- 
the mind, producing the conviction of divine intercourse; 
and by Urim and Thummim. Before his word was 
reduced to writing, these various communications were 
narrated, treasured up in the memory, and became a 
traditionary revelation. In early and rude ages, and 
before the invention of the arts of’ carving, painting, 
and writing, oral tradition was the only vehicle 
of religious knowledge. In the longevity of the an- 
cient Patriarchs, the providence of God made provi- 
sion for handing down from generation to generation, 
those great facts and truths which formed the basis of 
that subsequently written volume which contains the en- 
tire revelation of his will to men. And who does not 
see the indispensable importance of such a written rey- 
elation? ‘The obvious superiority of written documents 
over mere oral tradition and unwritten laws and his- 
tory, it is needless to illustrate. Men are not wont to 
be so heedless of their affairs as to leave them to the 


* See the Decree of the Council of Trent, on the Canon of Scripture. 
+ See “Exposition de la Doctrine de ’Eglise Catholique.” C£uvres de 
Bossuet. Tome cinquiéme, p. 402. Parised. 1836. 
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treachery of memory. Legislators do not confide in oral 
laws; nor are title deeds, nor important contracts, left 
without being reduced to writing. ‘The patriarchal age 
and the unlettered ages of the world soon passed away ; 
and oral tradition proved itself an imperfect and falli- 
ble guide. The experiment of educating men for eter- 
nity without a written revelation, issued in vapid and 
absurd theories, and in the most debasing idolatry and 
unbridled corruption. Long before«the introduction of 
the Christian dispensation, therefore, the Author of reve- 
lation took measures with a view of reducing it toa 
written, definite and permanent form. He inscribed his 
law with his own finger on tables of stone; he required 
Moses to engross the revelations made to him in “a 
book ;” he raised up learned men, “ ready scribes in the 
law of the Lord,” to collect together and set forth a 
correct edition of the Divine Scriptures up to the return 
of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon; and 
he committed them, for preservation, to a particular 
tribe among the Hebrews. You have but to turn to your 
English Concordance, and examine those numerous pas- 
sages to which it refers in relation to this point, in order 
to be convinced that the Scriptures regard this arrange- 
ment as of the first importance; and that there is em- 
phasis in the declaration of the Psalmist, when he says, 
“These things shall be written for the generation to 


come ; that the people which shall be created may praise 
the Lord.’”’* 


* Yor the best argument I have seen in favour of the views of Romanists, 
the reader may be referred to the controversial writings of that very learned 
and elegant writer, Bossuet. On the other side of the question, he will find 
much to interest and instruct him in “ Prideaux’s Connections ;” in a “ Lec- 
ture on Oral Tradition,” by the late Dr, Fletcher, of London; in the Essays 
of the late Dr. Ewing, of Glasgow, on “ The Authority, Scope, and Consum- 
mation of the Law and the Prophets ;” inan Essay by John Glass on “ Un- 
written Tradition ;” and in Calmet’s Dictionary, in loco. 
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Notwithstanding this, there were not wanting among 
the Jews those who added to the written revelation 
their own burdensome éraditions, and endeavoured to 
make them the true and infallible interpreters of the 
written word. They speak of these traditions as the 
Oral Law, and pretend that God gave them to Moses, 
at the same time when he gave him the written Law 
on Mount Sinai. Moses, they affirm, taught and com- 
mitted them to the elders of the people as a sacred 
deposit, to be by them transmitted from generation to 
generation. It is true that the entire Jewish nation did 
not yield to this extravagant veneration for their tradi- 
tionary law. After their return from Babylon, this 
question shook and divided the nation. On the one 
side, there were those who adhered exclusively to the 
written word, and who contended that in the observance 
of that alone they fulfilled all righteousness; and from 
this portion of the church proceeded the Samaritans, 
the Sadducees, and the Karaites. On the other side, 
there were those who superadded to the written law the 
“ traditions of the elders,” and, by way of supereroga- 
tion, rigidly devoted themselves to the most minute 
observances which these traditions required. From 
these sprung the sects of the Pharisees and the Essenes ; 
the former, the absorbing sect of the nation, comprising 
not only the scribes and learned men in the law, but» 
the mass of the common people; and the latter composed 
of those who were more rigid than the Pharisees, and 
whose system was a sort of refinement upon Pharisaism 
itself, and, like some orders of Romanism, boasting of 
all the peculiarities of personal and social abstemious- 
ness. The practical result of this veneration for a tra- 
ditionary revelation was just what might be expected. 
Recreant to their own principle, they found it necessary 
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to commit their traditions to writing ; and to the present 
day, the Mishna of Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh, together 
with the commentaries upon it, a work of twelve volumes 
in folio, is one to which they pay much greater regard 
and devotion than to the written Scriptures. ‘They cor- 
rupted the Jewish religion, just as the Romanists have 
the Christian; and they annulled the authority of the 
Old Testament, just as the Romanists have annulled the 
authority of the New—“ by their traditions.” When 
the Saviour was upon the earth, he did not hesitate to 
express his views of this whole system of human fabri- 
cation. There was no class of men whom he rebuked 
with more severity than these very men. ‘“ Why do ye 
transgress the command of God by your tradition ?”— 
“Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias prophesy of you, say- 
ing, This people draweth nigh unto me with their 
mouth, and honoureth me with their lips; but their heart 
is far from me. But in vain they do worship me, teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men.”—“ Full well 
ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep 
your own tradition.’—‘ Making the word of God of 
none effect, through your tradition which ye have deliv- 
ered: and many such like things do ye!” TI confess I 
see not with what face men can be advocates for an 
oral and traditionary revelation, after such unsparing 
and withering rebukes as these from the Saviour of 
men. ’ . 

Let us now advert to a few facts and principles of 
the same general character under the Christian dispen- 
sation. ‘The Saviour appeared among men as a living 
teacher. We have no evidence that His personal in- 
structions were delivered to the Apostles in writing, or 
that the preaching of the Apostles was in any other way 
than orally. On the other hand, we do not deny that 
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both Christ himself and His Apostles uttered many and 
important truths that were never committed to writing. 
This must have been the fact from the nature of the 
case. Paul says to the Thessalonians: “ Therefore, 
brethren, stand fast and hold the traditions which ye 
have been taught, whether by word, or by our Epistle.” 
His preaching was in accordance with his Epistles; and 
it was important that they should remember both what 
he had written, and what he had uttered. What he ut- 
tered from his lips was worthy of all confidence and 
obedience, and his hearers were exhorted to hold it fast, 
because they themselves heard it and knew what it was. 
But how preposterous to draw the inference, that men 
in subsequent ages can know what he preached, except 
as his instructions are written! The ancient fathers ac- 
knowledged the authority of the apostolic traditions, -un- 
written as wellas written; but, as weshall hereafter show, 
they not only never pretended that the churches must 
blindly receive as apostolical traditions all that may be 
put upon them as such, but urged the obligation of bring- 
ing them to the test of the written revelation. So ofthe 
instructions of the Saviour. They were all of the high- 
est importance, whether written or unwritten. Some of 
them, which were not written by the Evangelists, have 
been preserved and handed down in writing by the — 
Apostles. Some of them may have been taken down 

from his lips while he was speaking; some of them may 
have been reduced to writing shortly after he uttered 
them, and subsequently made use of by the Evangelists 
in composing the Gospels. But there is no evidence that 
any of them, or even any of the books of the New 
Testament were written, until years after his ascen- 
sion to heaven. Such were the labours and perils of 
the Apostles in executing their commission to preach 
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the gospel to all nations, that they had little opportu- 
nity or leisure for any other service, until Christian 
societies were formed. The Saviour’s instructions 
could not be reduced to a permanent written form, 
after his death, and especially with unerring accuracy, 
without a miracle. Before He left the world, He 
therefore made provision for the accomplishment of this 
great work. He gave the promise to His Apostles, who 
were selected to be His own amanuenses, that they 
should receive a plenary and unerring guidance from 
heaven. He assured them, ‘When He, the Spirit of 
truth is come, he will guide you into al/ truth: for He 
shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak; and he will show you things to 
come.” Faithful and able as they were, it is not to be 
supposed that they would be able to recollect even the 
substance of His instructions, so as to give them to the 
world with unhesitating confidence. And to obviate this 
difficulty, the Saviour gave them the assurance that the 
Holy Spirit should “ bring all things to their remembrance, 
whatsoever He had said unto them.” There are two facts 
in relation to this work of the Spirit which deserve here 
to be noticed. ‘The first is, that this divine Agent should 
reveal many things in addition to those which the 
Saviour Himself taught. “I have many things,” said 
He to the Apostles, “ to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now. Howbeit, when He, the Spirit of truth is 
come, he shall guide you into all truth.” Hence there 
are many truths revealed in the Apostolic Epistles 
which are not found in the recorded instructions of the 
Saviour, as well as several important principles of the 
Christian system merely suggested and affirmed by him, 
which the Apostles more amply illustrate and defend. 
The second circumstance to which I refer, is one the 
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direct opposite of this; and that is, that ad/ the oral in- 
structions of Christ were no thus inserted by the Evan- 
gelists. His miracles were abundant, and so was His 
preaching, almost even to redundancy. 'They could not 
have been reduced to writing, without swelling the 
Scriptures to a bulk and form that would have made 
them an unfit book for the mass of the people; nor in- 
deed without multiplying books to an almost inconceiv- 
able extent. This thought is clearly expressed by the 
Apostle John, at the close of his gospel, and in strong 
and hyperbolical language. “ And there are also,” says 
he, “ many other things which Jesus did, the which, if 
they should be written every one, I suppose that even 
the world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written.” The design of God, in giving men a 
written revelation, was to furnish them with a volume 
sufficiently full and ample to guide them in the paths of 
holiness and life. Common sense and common piety 
would naturally conclude that, in superintending and dic- 
tating a written revelation, while it would be needless 
to record every thing, the Holy Spirit would see that 
enough was recorded to be the object of faith and the 
guide to eternal salvation. 

These views are confirmed by the sacred writers 
themselves. The language of Paul to the Corinthians — 
is, “If any man thinketh himself to bea prophet, or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are the commandments of the Lord.” On 
the Mount of Transfiguration, we are told that the Saviour 
gave important and interesting instructions to three of 
His disciples, in relation to the “ decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” And yet no living man 
knows what they were. They made a deep and lasting 
impression on the mind of the Apostle Peter; but from 
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his own account of that wonderful scene and interview, 
not so deep an impression as the written word; for in 
adverting to them he says, ‘“‘We have also a more sure 
word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take 
heed, as unto a light shining in a dark place.” Paul 
also solemnly cautions the Colossians to “beware lest 
any man spoil them through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the traditions of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Christ.” And the Apostle John, as 
though his object were forever to put the vexed question 
at rest, with regard to the comparative claims of a writ- 
ten and a traditionary revelation, makes the following 
emphatic observation: “ Many other signs truly did Jesus 
in the presence of his disciples which are not written in 
this book. But Troese are writrren’’—why ?—“ that 
ye MIGHT BELIEVE that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, and that, believing, ye MienT HAVE Lire through 
His name.” ‘The written word, in opposition to that 
which is unwritten, is here declared, in language too 
strong and intelligible to be perverted or misunderstood, 
to be a rule of faith that is both sufficient and unerring. 

It seems to us, therefore, that we stand upon strong 
ground, when we say that an infallible rule of faith, and 
one that is designed to control the successive genera- 
tions of men, is a written and not a traditionary revela- 
tion. It isthe documentary testimony of the living and 
true God. It is a revelation made by a Being “ac- 
quainted with the powers and operations of the human 
mind, possessing a full comprehension of the powers of 
human language,” and of the various modes of address 
which will most effectually accomplish the end of giving 
a revelation to the world. 

If Rome possesses a digest of the oral and unre- 
corded instructions of Christ and his Apostles, it is easy 
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for her to exhibit them, that they may be compared 
with the “more sure word of prophecy.” Or if they 
have, for eighteen centuries, been floating on the me- 
mories and imaginations of men, may we not be ex- 
cused for not regarding them as infallible? We do not 
deny that truth may be found in the traditions of the 
Church ; nor do we deny that it may be found in the 
schools of philosophy ; nor do we deny that it may be 
found in the Alcoran. But if it be so found, it is only 
so far as these traditions, and this philosophy, and the 
pretended divine communications of the great impostor, 
are in accordance with God’s written revelation. Truth 
does not consist in the traditions of the Church, but in 
her correct traditions. It does not consist in the opi- 
nions of philosophy, but in her correct opinions. Its 
doctrines are not opinions, nor fables, nor traditions ; 
but facts. ‘They can neither be made, nor unmade, nor 
modified. The proof of their reality is the written tes- 
timony of their Divine Author, taking the place of all 
antecedent, coeval, or subsequent communications. All 
the oral traditions in the world may not shake our con- 
fidence in the written word. ‘Tradition is of no au- 
thority whatever, where it is at variance with the 
divine oracles. If the traditions of Rome accord with 
the written record, it is well; if they differ from it they 
are false, and their mystical pretensions are no more 
than the wands of the magicians, who “did so with 
their enchantments,” and were swallowed up by the 
rod of Aaron. The divine oracles contain no error ; 
they never did contain any; and though it be found in 
all the creeds and traditions of Christendom, it is error 
still. The mere circumstance that it is the creature of 
tradition, though for a thousand generations, no more 
transforms it into truth, than the unbroken tradition of 
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centuries proves that the solar system, as taught by 
Ptolemy, is true, and the Copernician false. “'Tradition 
proves that certain doctrines have been believed; tradi- 
tion alone proves no more.” The doctrines may be 
true, and they may be false. Where there is no coun- 
tervailing testimony, tradition may furnish presumptive 
evidence of their truth; while the truth of them rests on 
their own simple verity, and the evidence of that verity, 
and not on the fact that they are either believed or re- 
jected. ‘There is most palpable error in the reasoning 
of the Romanists, in regard to the authority of human 
tradition. They seem to have lost sight of that great 
principle in moral science, that there is such a thing as 
truth, irrespective of the views of men. ‘They teach 
the doctrine that “truth becomes truth because a is 
believed ;” and that it is first beheved and then true: 
whereas, independently of its being believed, it has an 
unchanging and everlasting existence; and no decrees 
of Councils, or ages of tradition, can render it half so 
worthy of confidence as the written testimony of its 
Author. . 

All that is said by the Roman Church, as well as 
not a few High-church Episcopalians, on the authority 
of the Fathers, is liable for the most part to the same 
objections which are here made to a traditionary re- 
velation. There is very little of the writings of the 
Fathers of the first three centuries extant; and what ~ 
we have of them is upon matters foreign from the 
Roman controversy. A greater portion of them are 
spurious and forged, and many of them that are genuine, 
corrupted by ignorance and fraud. Their authority is 
contradictory ; and it is impossible to ascertain what 
their true views were in regard to the points of differ- 
ence between Papists and Protestants. In addition to 
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this, the Fathers have not always held the same doc- 
trine; nor is it an easy matter to ascertain what their 
opinions were, as a class of writers, or as representa- 
tives of the whole ancient church. They so express 
themselves as to show that they often mistrusted their 
own opinions, and had no intention of being considered 
as authority in religious matters. In matters of great 
importance they have contradicted one another; and in 
a multitude of instances the Church of Rome herself 
rejects their authority.* 

We might rest our argument here, but for the as- 
sumptions of Rome in relation to the written revelation 
itself. It is necessary that we proceed a step farther, 
and show that THE VOLUME WHICH WE CALL THE BIBLE, 
conTains Gop’s WRITTEN REVELATION. Since Protest- 
ants claim these Scriptures as the only infallible rule of 
faith, it becomes them to yield to no doubtful testimony 
that they constitute the true and unadulterated revela- 
tion. Rome, as we have seen, contends that the fact, 
that these Scriptures are the word of God, rests exclu- 
sively upon her testimony; and that the canonical au- 
thority of the sacred books is proved and handed down 
from her alone as the infallible oracle. Her high boast 
is, that the appeal of Protestants to the Bible is.a vir- 
tual appeal to her ; because, as she is pleased to affirm, 
it is by her inquiry and decision, that the various books 
that compose it were ascertained to belong to the divine 
record, and through her decree, that they derive their 
oracular authority. | 

There is so little force in this reasoning, that it 


* See these propositions proved and illustrated by Daillé, in his valu- 
able treatise on “The right use of the Fathers in deciding religious Con- 
troversies.” Philad. edition. Published by the Presbyterian Board of 
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scarcely deserves to be called sophistry. For the sake 
of argument let this claim be conceded. It does not 
follow that her decision is the rule of faith, nor that it 
does any thing more than indicate what that rule is. 
The decrees of the Council of Trent affirm, that the 
sacred writings are contained in certain specified books ; 
so that; by her own showing, these books are her only 
rule. What if the Church of Rome had first invented 
the mariner’s compass; would it follow that the ten- 
dency of the magnetic needle to the pole depended on 
her invention? A certain mathematician of Greece 
produced the evidence, that in any triangle, the sum of 
all the angles is equal to two right angles; but it does 
not follow that the philosopher originated this truth, 
and that the three angles specified were not equal to 
two right angles before. If Rome has decided cor- 
rectly what books belong to the sacred writings, it was 
upon evidence that existed independently of her deci- 
sion, and because they antecedently belonged to the 
scriptural canon. She did not give them a place among 
the sacred books; that they had by a previous divine 
revelation. And when, by an induction of facts, she 
satisfied herself that God had already given them that 
high place and character, she announced her conclusion 
to the world. Is it so, that there was no revelation from 
God to men, during the long period before the ecclesias- 
tical councils of Rome decided in what books that 
revelation is contained? ‘The fact itself, that these are 
the veritable books which constitute God’s revelation, 
was not, and could not be affected, either by her belief 
of it, or her decree. It was a fact before she announced 
it; and her announcement, if true, rested on the fact, 
and not the fact on her announcement. Rome therefore 
may not establish her claims by the assertion, that she 
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alone has decided the canonical authority of the Scrip- 
tures, even were that assertion true. 

I say, even were that assertion true, because the asser- 
tion itself has nothing to sustain it. The canonical au- 
thority of the Scriptures was ascertained by the primi- 
tive church of God, during those early ages in which she 
remained comparatively pure, and long before the Roman 
Apostacy. ‘The books which belong to the Old Testa- 
ment were certainly known and acknowledged long be- 
fore the church of Rome was in existence. Their au- 
thors were known at the time they were written; their 
writings were transferred from one generation to another, 
at a time when there were but few books in existence; 
the Jews in Palestine acknowledged them as the books 
from God, and wherever they were scattered abroad, 
carried with them this sacred deposit. The canon of the 
Old Testament was fixed several centuries before the 
Christian era. Two hundred and eighty years before 
that period, it was translated into Greek at Alexan- 
dria, containing the same books which the ancient Jews 
attested as genuine. There is no proof that they were 
ever corrupted; and if they had been, there were not 

wanting those who would have detected and exposed the 
corruption. ‘The Jews were a divided people, and nota 
little watchful of one another’s integrity. They held 
their sacred books in such veneration, that they scrupled 
to change the place of a single letter, and even enume- 
rated the words and letters in each book, Jest there 
might be some mistake from the negligence of the tran- 
scribers. Judah and Israel are found to have retained 
the same Scriptures after the division of the kingdom; 
and even the Samaritans, after a discord of two thousand 
years between themselves and the Jews proper, are 
found to have retained the same Pentateuch, only in a 
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different language. There have also been found upwards 
of eleven hundred ancient manuscripts of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, and they are all in essential harmony. 
And yet, in defiance of these, and a multitude of other 
considerations familiar to the Biblical scholar, Rome arro- 
gates to herself, and repeats that arrogance at so late a 
period as the year 1546 and during the sessions of the 
Council of Trent, that the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment rests on her decisions. There never was any differ- 
ence of views in relation to the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, formally expressed, until the Councils of Car- 
thage and Trent so arbitrarily and foolishly decided, 
that the books of the Apocrypha—books that lay no 
claim to inspiration, that were never received by the Jew- 
ish church, that are nowhere sanctioned or even refer-- 
red to in the New Testament, and that.contain many 
things at variance with the true Scriptures—form a 
part of the word of God. 

The same is substantially true in relation to the 
books of the New Testament. “Before the middle of the 
second century,” says Dr. Mosheim, “most of the books 
composing the New Testament, were in every Christian 
church throughout the known world; and were read_ 
and regarded as the divine rule of faith and practice.” 
Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian, born at Palestine, 
and made Bishop of Caesarea, as early as the year 313, 
testifies that “ the four gospels were collected in the time 
of the Apostle John ;” and though it cannot be proved 
that the Epistles and the Apocalypse were collected 
into one body during the lives of their authors, “ there is 
strong probability in favour of this supposition, from the 
fact that they were early known, and that there were 
spurious writings claiming to be of divine origin, early 
palmed upon the world.” “'These worthless productions 
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would have produced great confusion,” says he, “had 
not therulers of churches seasonably interposed, and 
caused the books which came from Apostolic hands to 
be speedily separated from that mass of trash, into a 
volume by themselves.” The books of the Néw Testa- 
ment were first attested as genuine, not by the church 
of Rome, but by the primitive church of Christ,—the 
true Apostolic church, of which Romanists have no sub- 
stantiated claim to be the lineal descendants. There 
was evidence enough furnished to the immediate suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, that the books which we deem 
genuine were received as such by them. The earliest 
writings of the New Testament, it is believed, were 
some of the Epistles; nor were any of them received by 
the churches to which they were sent, except upon un- 
questionable evidence of their authenticity. ‘The canon 
was not formed by any general council, of Jerusalem, 
of Antioch, or of Rome, or any other council; but con- 
tinued to be augmented during the whole of the Apos- 
tolic age, as the evidence became more and more ob- 
vious that they were of divine authority. Copies of 
them were circulated and compared with the originals, 
until the evidence was satisfactory to the churches that 
they were both authentic and genuine. 

Our sources of evidence therefore on this subject are 
not at all dependent on the church of Rome. It is a 
fact worthy of remark, that in the decrees of her early 
councils, there is no catalogue of the sacred books what- 
ever. Origen, in the beginning of the third century, is 
the first writer who gives a complete and regular cata- 
logue of the whole, as dispersed everywhere, and pub- 
licly read in all the churches. After him, Eusebius and 
Jerome, of the fourth century, give the same catalogue, 
perfectly coinciding with ours. The Christian world 
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were slow to receive every book that claimed to be of 
divine origin, nor did they do so except upon satisfactory 
evidence. Our appeal is to the earliest ecclesiastical 
historians; and we find a perfect agreement among 
them. The caution and wariness of Rome were never 
more questionable, than in her reasoning on this subject. 
She first proves the authority of the church from the 
Scriptures, and then the authority of the Scriptures from 
the church! Both cannot be true. For if the authority 
of Rome depends upon the Scriptures, the authority of 
the Scriptures does not depend upon Rome; and if the 
authority of the Scriptures depends upon Rome, the au- 
thority of Rome cannot depend upon the Scriptures. 
Romanists may choose which horn of the dilemma best 
suits them. 

But this is not all. The divine origin of the sacred 
books is not proved simply, nor-principally, from histori- 
eal testimony. Historical testimony has its place, and 
it is no unimportant place in the argument. But it is 
not of itself conclusive. These books speak for them- 
selves, that they are not the work of men. A child 
of ten years of age might better be supposed to have 
been the architect. of the Cathedral at Rome, or of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, than uninspired man to have been the 
author of the Holy Scriptures. Some portions of this 
wonderful volume were composed when there were no 
other writings in existence. Other portions of it were 
written when the human mind was in its infancy; and 
the productions of Pagan authors, at this period, are no 
more to be compared with it, than a tale for the nursery 
with the Pilgrim’s Progress. But as the most remark- 
able fact of all, some of them were written during ages 
when men of gigantic intellect appeared, to claim the 

homage and admiration of succeeding ages; and yet 
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these standards of taste, these masters of thought and 
language, venturing, as they often did, to instruct the 
world upon religious and moral subjects, wrote like the 
veriest children. 'The philosophers of Greece and Rome, 
when they touched upon themes which relate to God 
and eternity, spake and wrote with a confusion and in- 
coherence which, compared with the productions of the 
unlettered fishermen and tent-makers of Galilee, were 
like the earth when it was “ without form and void,” in 
contrast with this fair creation as it rose in order and 
beauty at the command of its Creator. When we read 
these sacred pages, we discover something in them 
that man never wrote — something infinitely above 
human wisdom, human goodness, human purity. They 
bear clear and strong marks of their divine Author. We 
here become familiar with realities which eye had not 
seen, truths which ear had not heard, and had never 
entered the mind of man, had they not been revealed by 
the Spirit of God. God alone is able to reveal to us the 
facts and truths which these books reveal; for he alone 
knows them. As they claim to be, so they prove them- 
selves to be, a revelation from heaven. And in view of 
all this evidence combined, our position is, that irre- 
spective of the decisions of Rome, God’s written revela- 
tion is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament. 

But our subject requires us to take higher and some- 
what different ground. We proceed to say, in the next 
place, that rHesE ScRIPTURES THEMSELVES CLAIM TO BE 
THE ONLY AND INFALLIBLE RULE. From the first page 
of this revelation given on Sinai, to the last in the series 
of these wonderful communications, this Book of God 
asserts for itself the high and exclusive claim of having 
dominion over the faith of men. After the Most High 
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had given the Law to Moses, he said to him, ‘ Write 
thou these words; for after’ the tenor of these wor és have I 
made a covenant ‘nih thee and with Israel.” “Thy word,” 
says the Psalmist, “is a light unto my feet, and a lamp 
unto my path alight, saith any mixture of dark- 
ness; “truth, without any mixture of error.” Elsewhere 
he affirms, “The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple.” What so infallible, as a converting and sure 
testimony? “The entrance of thy word giveth light.” 
“The word of the Lord is tried.” ‘“ Wherewithal shall 
a young man cleanse his way? by taking heed thereto, 
according to thy word.” “Let my heart be sound in thy 
statutes, that I be not ashamed.” ‘“ Forever, O Lord, 
thy word is setiled in heaven.” “Thou, through thy com- 
mandments, hast made me wiser than mine enemies ; for 
they are ever with me. I have more understanding than 
all my teachers ; for thy testimonies are my meditation.” 
“Through thy precepts, 1 get understanding.” “ Thy 
testimonies have I taken as an heritage forever.” “Thy 
word is very pure ; therefore thy servant loveth it.” The 
sacred penmen profess to have written the Scriptures 
under the immediate and unerring guidance of God him- 
self; and therefore claim exclusive infallibility. Every 
thing they reveal is endorsed by, Thus saith the Lord. 
“No prophecy of the Scriptures,” says the Apostle Peter, 
“is of any private interpretation. For the prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man, but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
“ All Scripture,” says Paul, “is given by the inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness; that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” Hence, when the Jews sought counsel 
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from diviners and Pagan,oracles, the Prophet was direct- 
ed to say to them, “Zo the law and to the testimony ; if 
they speak not according to this word, there is no light 
in them.” And to the same effect, another Prophet 
says, “'The wise men are ashamed, they are dismayed 
and taken; lo, they have rejected the word of the Lord, 
and what confidence is in them 2” 

If it be objected that these, and similar declara- 
tions refer to the Old Testament only ; we reply, that if 
these things may be affirmed of the Old, much more may 
they be affirmed of the New, which is confessedly in 
advance of the Old. There is no ambiguity in the New 
Testament in relation to its infallibility. “ My doctrine,” 
says the Saviour, “is not mine, but his that sent me.” 
“The words that I speak unto you, they are sprit and 
they are life.’ If the Scriptures were written, not 
merely under the general superintendance of the Holy 
Spirit, preserving the writers from error ; not merely 
under that elevating influence which communicated a 
divine impulse to their minds, and raised their natural 
faculties to an unusual degree of activity and vigour, but 
by an influence that directed them to every thought and 
every word; then is there no superior, no equal stand- 
ard of truth. Every doctrine is to be tried, every 
doubt is to be solved, by them, and by them alone. 
There is no appeal from the Scriptures to tradition, 
or to human reason; but the appeal lies from tradi- 
tion and from reason to the Scriptures. 

The only exception in the Scriptures, intimating that 
they are not a sufficient, as well as an infallible rule of 
faith, is one which the Romanists have seized upon with 
great avidity. It is found in the decision of the Apos- 
tolic council, with the presbyters of the Church at Jeru- 
salem, as related in the Acts of the Apostles. It is con- 
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ceded by Protestants that the decisions of this synod 
are arule of faith; and the Romanists urge it as a divine 
warrant for the infallibility of their own councils. 
There are two circumstances which refute this Conclu- 
sion. The first is, that at the time the Council of Jeru- 
salem was held, the entire instructions of the New T'es- 
tament, and especially those which relate to the exter- 
nal organization of the Church, were not committed to 
writing, and the churches needed further instructions. 
Now, they are committed to writing, and the decisions 
of this Council are included in the sacred record. ‘The 
second is, that there is a special reason for the infalli- 
bility of this Council which no subsequent Council can 
urge; and that is, its decisions claim to be directed by the 
immediate agency of the Spirit of God. In the letter mis- 
sive to the churches, giving a narrative of the deliberations 
of that body, and stating the conclusions to which it had 
arrived, and their binding obligations upon the churches, 
there are these remarkable words :—‘Ir sEEMED Goop To 
THE HOLY GHOST anp To us to lay upon you this bur- 
den.” ‘The presence of the Spirit ofall truth and grace, 
Himself the great Author of the Bible, gave these decrees 
their infallibility. When Rome can furnish the same 
evidence that this infallible Guide presides over the deci- 
sions of her Councils, we will place them upon a parity 
with other revealed decisions of this great Teacher. 
Those who have acquainted themselves with the inte- 
rior of their sacred conclaves, and taken, though but a 
glance, at these secret chambers of imagery, may form 
some opinion of the supernatural influence by which 
they were directed. The history of the Council of 
Trent by Jurieiu, a Protestant professor of theology at 
Rotterdam, or even by Father Paul, himself a Romanist, 
and the history of the Council of Constance by L’En- 
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fant, carry strong conviction to the mind of the reader, 
be he Protestant or Romanist, that whatever agencies 
of a different kind may have'influenced these Councils, 
there was little of that Presence that presided over the 
deliberations of the “Apostles, and Elders, and brethren 
at Jerusalem.” 

There is but one way of repelling this claim to the 
exclusive infallibility of the Scriptures themselves; and 
that is, that the sole right of interpreting them belongs to 
Rome. ‘This arrogant pretension suggests another gen- 
eral observation in our argument, equally at war with 
the views of the Romanists. 

One of the most important principles revealed in the 
Scriptures is, that THE RIGHT OF INTERPRETING THEM BE- 
LONGS TO ALL THOSE TO WHOM THEY ARE GIVEN. It is difli- 
cult to say, with precision, on what basis the Church of 
Rome rests her exclusive right of interpreting the divine 
Oracles, unless it be that referred to in the first part ofthis 
discussion. It cannot be her antiquity, for both the church 
at Jerusalem and at Antioch were older than the church 
at Rome; while the Greek church, the Abyssinian 
church, and the churches in Asia, all existed indepen- 
dently of her, and acknowledged no ecclesiastical rela- 
tion witht her whatever. The history of the early 
churches, both in the Apostolic age, and the age imme- 
diately succeeding that of the Apostles, furnishes no 
evidence that any one church, or any great branch of 
the church, ever arrogated the exclusive prerogative ‘of 
scriptural exegesis. So far as I understand the claims 
of Rome, she first assumes that she herself is the only true 
church, and then affirms that the promises of divine guid- 
ance, because given to the church, are given to her alone. 
Now both these positions are untenable. ‘The true church 
of Jesus Christ is a spiritual community. While the 
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church visible may contain the church spiritual, they are 
by no means identified. “ All are not Israel that are of 
Israel.” There are tares among the wheat. There is 
nothing in the original organization of the Church of 
Rome, and nothing in the character developed by the 
history of those who profess to be lineally descended 
from her, that proves that she ever did, or does now, 
contain the only regenerated and spiritual community. 
We grant that there are promises of divine guidance 
made to the church, but we do not grant that there are 
any promises of infallibility. hat the true and spiritual 
community of the faithful have the promise of preserva- 
tion from essential and fundamental error, no one can 
question ; because such preservation is indispensable to 
its existence asa true church. During the four thousand 
years in which a true church was preserved under the 
Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, there is no evi- 
dence that she was infallible. Facts show us, also, that 
subsequent churches, the Asiatic churches of Ephesus, of 
Smyrna, of Pergamos, of Thyatira, of Sardis, of Phila- 
delphia, and of Laodicea, were not preserved in a state 
of infallibilty; for they are all the objects of severe re- 
buke, and have all long since become extinct. Besides, 
there is no promise of divine guidance, or of &ny other 
blessing in the covenant of grace to the merely visible 
church. The supposition that there is, is the rock on 
which Rome has split and foundered. There is no 
principle in the Bible more clearly revealed, than that 
“all the promises are in Christ,” and made only to those 
who are in Him by a living and true faith. True be- 
lievers in every age, and wherever they are found, who 
profess their faith in Christ, form the community, and the 
only community, to which the promise of divine guidance 
is made. God has nowhere promised, even to them, 
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that he “will guide them into all truth;” for many of 
them are left in partial ignorance and error. his prom- 
ise, the promise on which the Romanists place so much 
reliance, was, as we have seen, given exclusively to those 
who were to be employed in reducing the Holy Scrip- 
tures to writing, that these Scriptures, and they alone, 
might be infallible guides. And that this is the true 
construction of the promise is obvious from the scope 
and design of the passage, and from a multitude of un- 
deniable facts. 

The position, therefore, which we maintain is, that 
God has given the promise of guidance to all and every 
one constituting his true church, and in the honest and 
faithful exercise of those faculties and opportunities of 
divine knowledge which his providence has furnished 
them. Isay to all, and every one, because there is in- 
dividual responsibility in this matter. It is a fearful 
responsibility ; and because it is so, the God of all grace 
_ shares it, if I may so speak, with every man who sin- 
cerely endeavours to perform this reasonable service. 
If men will go to his word with a right spirit, and to 
him for direction, he has promised that “the meek he 
will guide in judgment, and the meek he will teach his 
way.” It is not more true that he has given to his 
church, however great or small the company of which 
it is composed, and however separated by lines of ex- 
ternal organization, the promise of preservation from 
fatal error, and of advancing knowledge, than that he 
has given the same promise to every individual of his 
true followers. Nothing can be more in point to prove 
this than declarations like the following. “If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth liberally 
and without upbraiding, and it shall be given him.” “If 
thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for 
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understanding ; if thou seekest her as silver, and search- 
est for her as for hid treasures, then shalt thou under- 
stand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of 
God.” 

It is with such-encouragements as these that this 
holy book teaches us, that the great duty of rightly 
interpreting the word of God rests on every man’s con- 
science; and that for the proper exercise of this right 
the sovereign Lord holds him accountable. He may 
avail himself of all the helps within his power; but 
after men, and ministers, and books have done all they 
may to enlighten him, he must form his own judgment. 
He is, no doubt, bound to use great caution and cir- 
cumspection in so doing. He may not “handle the 
word of God deceitfully,’ nor wrest it from its plain 
and obvious meaning; lest, like “the unlearned and 
unstable,” mentioned by the Apostle Peter, “he wrest it 
to his own destruction.” Deference is due to the word 
of God; and it may never be distorted and disjointed _ 
in order to fall in with our own preconceived and pre- 
adopted views. There may be dark and doubtful pas- 
sages; but they are very few compared with those that 
are plain and intelligible. ‘The Bible is a plain book and 
easily understood. ‘A scorner seeketh knowledge and 
findeth it not; but knowledge is easy to him that under- 
standeth.” God gave His word to men of every capacity, 
and he has revealed its most important truths in a way 
that makes them level with the lowest understanding. 
There is no book of the same magnitude that is so easily 
comprehended. Such is the connexion between the 
various parts of it, that when one great principle of it is 
understood, it leads to a right understanding of all those 
great principles that are essential to faith and obedience. 
It does not require so much intellect, as heart, to under- 
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stand them. “ None of the wicked shall understand, but 
the wise shall understand.” “If any man will do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God.” Men find it difficult to understand the Bible, only 
because their hearts are opposed to it; and when their 
hearts are opposed to it, it is not wonderful that its sim- 
plest and plainest truths should be perverted. Men of 
common honesty and common discernment cannot fail to 
understand the great and fundamental truths God has 
revealed. They do understand them; and quite as well 
as the more learned and philosophizing. And this is the 
reason why the Bible, above all other books, exerts such 
prodigious influence over the minds of men. They do 
not go to Rome to inquire what it means; but make their 
inquiries at the divine oracles themselves. They gra- 
dually become acute in the detection of error, and are 
slow to be “carried about with every wind of doctrine, 
by the sleight of men, and the cunning craftiness where- 
by they lie in wait to deceive.” They distinguish truth 
from error; and the darker and more pernicious the 
heresy, the brighter and more precious the truth. And 
thus they discover their character, and show that they 
choose the way of life, and not the way of death. For 
no other purpose in the world has God given men 
understanding and conscience so much as for this. No 
man has, it is true, a right to form a wrong opinion ; 
and yet must he form opinions for himself, and on his 
own responsibility. The right of private judgment. is 
an unalienable right, if it exist at all. Men either 
possess it, or they do not possess it. If they do not 
possess it, whence is it that others possess it for them? If 
they do possess it, whence is it that others may exercise it 
in their place? One of the last rights in the world that 
may be abandoned, is the right which every man has 
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of forming his own opinions of the true import of what 
God has revealed. No man may judge for him, or so 
dictate to him as to have dominion over the judgment 
and faith which he himself forms. No man may hear, 
or read for him, or collect and weigh evidence in his 
behalf, with any other view than that of better enabling 
him to form his own independent judgment under the 
direction of the only infallible standard. Individual 
responsibility not only implies the right and privilege 
of expounding the Scriptures according to the best con- 
clusions to which the individual can arrive, but the duty 
of so doing. Men may wave the privilege, but the duty 
they cannot wave, and enjoy a peaceful conscience, or 
the approbation of God. If the slothful servant wrap 
his talent ina napkin, and hide it in the earth, he is 
condemned out of his own mouth. 

Something lke these, if I mistake not, are the views 
of the Bible, on the right of personal and private 
judgment. Like every right, it is capable of abuse, 
and when abused men must answer for it. “ Every 
one of us,” says the Apostle, “must give an account of 
himself unto God.” 'To form just impressions of the 
truth of God is a personal thing. “If thou be wise, 
thou shalt be wise for thyself; and if thou scornest, 
thou alone shalt bear it.” “Judge ye,” says Paul, 
“what I say.” Again he says, “ Prove all things: 
hold fast that which is good.” “ Search the Scriptures,” 
says the Saviour. “ Try the spirits,’ says John, “whe- 
ther they be of God.” It was a noble testimony of the 
still “more noble” Bereans, that while they received 
_the word with all “readiness of mind,” they searched 
the Scriptures daily, “ whether these things were so.” 
“Let your faith stand,” says the great Instructor of the 
Gentiles, “not in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
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of God.” ‘This is the Christian’s privilege. “He that 
is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself ts judged 
of no man.” No man is the keeper of another’s con- 
science, because no man can stand in his place, take 
his crown, or endure his woes. 

There is something wonderfully ensnaring, and even 
fascinating, in the notion that the trouble and vexation 
of religious inquiry belongs to the priests, and not to the 
people. Any man acquainted with Catholic countries 
knows the fearful and ruinous influence of this capital 
error. All classes in society throw this responsibility 
on their religious teachers, with the most quiet and tran- 
quil conviction that, should they happen to be in error, 
they have nothing to apprehend in the day of reckoning. 
They sail on an ocean that requires a sure pilot, and 
their only guide is a voyager like themselves. 

In all other departments of knowledge, the interests 
of truth are promoted by the spirit of inquiry. And so 
they are in religion. Nothing has established the truth 
of God upon so firm aud immovable a basis, as free 
discussion. Infidels and heretics have been driven from 
the field by free discussion. “ Discussion,” says Lord 
Bacon, “is the winnowing of truth from error.” ‘Truth 
may indeed suffer for a time, by rashness and impatience, 
and vain curiosity and pride; but in the end, it stands 
upon a firmer foundation, for having been honestly and 
thoroughly investigated. The cause that will not abide 
investigation, is rotten at the core. And here is the dif- 
ference between Protestantism and the faith of Rome. 
Protestantism invites discussion; Rome cannot endure 
it. The faith of Rome must be received implicitly, or 
not at all. The only safety of her wicked system is to 
keep the world in darkness. I say wicked system, 
because it is a system that destroys the soul. There is 
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too much reason to fear that that single axiom, so insepara- 
ble from the Papacy, “ to doubt is to be damned,” is in 
too many instances, but to be damned without doubting. 

There is an additional consideration on this branch 
of the discussion, and that arises FROM THE TESTI- 
MONY OF THE FATHERS, AND THE BETTER PART OF THE 
Romanists THEMSELVES. The primitive church, in the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era, however silent on 
other points of the Papal controversy, taught the same 
doctrine in relation to the supremacy of the Scriptures 
as arule of faith, which is maintained by Protestants. 
The early Fathers believed just as the Reformers be- 
lieved. In support of this assertion, we adduce the fact, 
so familiar to those who are acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Dr. Lardner, that from the time of Barnabas, 
Clement, Hermas, and Polycarp, who were cotemporary 
with the Apostles, down to Theophylact, who flourished 
in the eleventh century, the great body of them were in 
the habit of referring to the books of the Old and New 
Testament tn proof of the doctrines of Christianity. 
“The blessed Paul,” says Clement, in writing to the 
Corinthians, “did verily admonish you, by the Spirit.” 
“ ‘We have received,” says Ireneus of the seeond cen- 
tury, “the method of our salvation from no others but 
from them by whom the gospel came to us; which gos- 
pel, the Apostles first preached, but afterwards, by the 
will of God, delivered in writing, to be for the future 
the pillar and foundation of our faith.” Speaking on 
the subject of oral tradition, Cyprian, the Bishop of 
Carthage, and the most eminent Latin Father of the 
third century, says, ‘‘ Whence have you that tradition 4 
Comes it from the authority of the ord, and the 
gospels, or from the Apostles? For God hath testified 
that we are to do those things that are written. If it be 
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commanded in the gospels, or contained in the epistles, 
then let us observe it as a divine and holy tradition.” 
Nor was Rome herself always so corrupt as she is now; 
nor, even in the more corrupted ages of her history, 
have all her teachers called in question the exclusive 
authority of the Scriptures as a rule of faith. Hilary, 
the Bishop of Poictiers, in France, whose efforts were 
so successful against the Arian heresy, and who lived 
in the time of the Emperor Constantine, commends that 
Emperor, for “regulating his faith according to those 
things that are written ;” and adds, that “he who re- 
fuseth this, is Antichrist, and he who dissembles on this 
point is anathema.” Basil, who lived in the latter part 
of this century, in defence of the Christian Doxology 
used in his days, remarks, “We have received it from 
our fathers; but this is not enough for us; for they fol- 
lowed the authority of the Scriptures, and make its tes- 
timonies the principles on which they built.” ‘The cele- 
brated Augustine, in writing against the Donatists, has 
the following language: “The Holy Scripture fixeth the 
rule of our doctrine, and is a divine balance for weighing 
wt.” In his controversy with Maximinus, he says, “ Nei- 
ther ought I now to allege the Nicene Council, nor you 
that of Ariminum; for neither of us is bound by the au- 
thority of the one, or the other. Let us both conduct our 
controversy under the authority of the Scriptures, which 
are witnesses common to us both. And in writing 
to Jerome, he says, “I do not believe that thou expectest 
that we should read thy books, as we do those of the 
Prophets and Apostles; of the truth of whose writings, 
as being exempt from all error, we may not in any wise 
doubt.” Again he says, “ The Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, having been confirmed in the Apostles’ 
time, and since by the Bishops who succeeded them, and 
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the churches which have been propagated throughout 
the world, have been placed as it were upon a high 
throne, to which every faithful and godly understanding 
must be subject.” Cyril, the Bishop of Jerusalem, of the 
fourth century, and whose lectures are said to be “ the 
most complete system of theology,” and to be “an in- 
valuable treasure,” observes, ‘It behoveth us not to de- 
liver the very least thing of the sacred mysteries of faith 
without the Holy Scripture. This is the security of our 
faith—not what is delivered of our own inventions, but 
what is demonstrated from the Holy Scriptures. Be- 
lieve me not,” says he, “ unless thou find the things that 
I shall speak demonstrated out of the Holy Scriptures. 
For the confirmation and establishment of our faith is 
not grounded upon the eloquence of language, but rather 
upon the proofs that are taught out of the Divine Scrip- 
tures.” Jerome, who survived twenty years of the fifth 
century, a monk, and a presbyter at Bethany, who was 
distinguished for his proficiency in sacred literature, and 
whose edition of the vulgar Latin Bible is sanctioned by 
the Church of Rome, speaks of “ those things which, 
without the authorities and testimonies of the Scripture, 
men invent of their own heads, as from Apostolic tra- 
ditions, and are smitten of the sword of God.” He 
quotes also with approbation, a remark of Theophilus 
Alexander, that “it comes from a demoniacal spirit, that 
men follow the sophisms of human minds, and think 
any thing divine, that wants the authority of Scrip- 
ture.” In writing to Theophilus, the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, “I know,” says he, “that I place the Apos- 
tles in a distinct rank from all other writers; for as 
for them, they always speak truth, but as for others,. 
they speak sometimes like men, as they were.” Gerson, 
an illustrious French Romanist, who was Charicellor 
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of the church in Paris, and a member of the Council 
of Constance, expresses views on this subject in 
as strong and decisive language as Luther him- 
self. “It is first and principally to be considered,” says 
he, “whether a doctrine be conformable to the Holy 
Scripture. Because the Scripture is delivered to us as 
@ sufficient and infallible rule, for the government of 
the whole ecclesiastical body to the end of time: so 
that any doctrine not conformable to it is to be 
renounced as heretical.” Again he says, “What mis- 
chief, what danger, what confusion has happened, 
through contempt of the Holy Scripture, which is surely 
sufficient for the government of the Church, else Christ 
must have been an imperfect Lawgiver.” There is also 
a very significant representation of the truth on this 
subject by Optatus Melvitanus, of the fourth century, 
and who wrote extensively on the schism of the Dona- 
tists. In his controversy with Parmenianus he. ob- 
serves, “ You say that such a thing is lawful: we say it 
is unlawful: the minds of the people are doubting and 
wavering between your lawful, and our unlawful. Let 
no man believe either you or us; we are all contentious 
men. We must seek, therefore, for judges between us. 
If Christians are to be our judges, both sides will not 
afford such. We must seek for a judge abroad. If 
he be a Pagan, he cannot know the secrets of Christi- 
anity; if he be a Jew, he is an enemy to Christian bap- 
tism. Therefore there is no judgment of this matter can 
be found on earth. We must seek for a judge from 
heaven. But to what end do we solicit heaven, when 
we have here in the gospel a will and testament? And 
because here we may fitly compare earthly things with 
heavenly, the case is just as if a man had many sons: 
While he is present with them, he commands every 
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one what he will have done; and there is no need as yet 
of making his last will. So also Christ, as long as He 
was present on earth, though neither now is He wanting, 
for a time commanded His Apostles whatever was ne- 
cessary. But just as an earthly father, when he feels 
his death approaching, fearing lest after his death the 
brothers should fall out and quarrel, calls in witnesses, 
and translates his will from his dying heart into written 
tables, that will continue long after him: now, if any 
controversy arises among the brothers, they do not go to 
his tomb, but consult his das¢ will; and thus he, while 
he rests in his grave, does speak to them in those silent 
tables, as ifhe were alive. He, whose Testament we have, 
is in heaven; therefore, we are to inquire His pleasure 
in the Gospel as in His last Will and Testament.” 'The 
great Chrysostom, of the fourth and fifth centuries, has 
the following remarks, selected from his “ Homilies :” 
“All Christians ought to have recourse to the Scriptures. 
For at this time, since heresy has infected the churches, 
the divine Scriptures alone can afford a proof of genuine 
Christianity, and a refuge to those who are desirous of 
arriving at the true faith. Formerly it might have been 
ascertained by various means, which was the true 
church; but at present, there is no other method left to 
those who are willing to discover the true church of 
Christ, but by the Scriptures alone. And why? Be- 
cause heresy has all outward observances in common 
with her. If aman, therefore, be desirous of knowing 
the true church, how will he be able to do it amidst so 
great a resemblance, but by the Scriptures alone? 
Wherefore our Lord, foreseeing that such a great con- 
fusion of things would take place in the latter days, 
orders the Christians to have recourse to nothing but the 
Scriptures. Let us not attend to the opinions of the 
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many ;—especially as we possess THE MOST EXACT AND 
PERFECT RULE AND STANDARD by which to regulate our 
several inquiries--I mean the rEGuLATIONS oF THE Dt1- 
vinE Laws. Therefore I could wish that all of you would 
neglect what this or that man asserts for truth, and that 
you would investigate all these things in the Scriptures.””* 
Such were the views of the ancient Fathers, and of 
some of the more intelligent and ingenuous Romane 
themselves, on the subject of the exclusive infallibility of 
the sacred Scriptures. The nearer the age of the church 
to that of its Divine Founder, the more closely did she 
look to His word as the only unerring Oracle. The 
greater her reverence for its authority, the less immin- 
gling had she with man’s devices, and the more entire 
exclusion of all pretensions to human infallibility. 
There is one more consideration which may set the 
preposterous claim of Rome in a light that reflects its 
true baseness. Some writer has remarked, that “if you 
can once trace error to its source, you are sure to kill 
it.” It so happens that this claim to Papal infallibility 
can be traced to its source. The Council of Nice, as it 
was the first, so it was the most venerable and illustrious 
general Council ever assembled previous to the Refor- 
mation. The Emperor Constantine was at its head, and 
it numbered among its members some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of that, or of any other age. It was a 
Council held in most religious reverence by the church 
of Rome, and its decisions were instead of all other argu- 
ments to prove the truth of the doctrines it taught. It 


* See “Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History’—Archbishop Til- 
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John Pye Smith—and Daillé on the Right Use of the Fathers. 
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was therefore a matter of the first importance to the ad- 
vocates of Roman infallibility to be able to refer to the 
decisions of that Council as not only countenancing their 
views, but giving them the indelible sanction of its 
high authority by an express and unequivocal decree. 
The Afgican Bishops, it is well known, strenuously re- - 
sisted the supremacy of Rome; nor was it until two 
Bishops of Rome, Zosimus and Boniface, made their ap- 
peal to the canons of the Council of Nice, nor until that 
appeal was many years after urged by Pope Leo, in a 
letter to the Emperor Theodosius, that the infallibility 
of Rome was at length acceded to by so large a part of 
Christendom. But these alleged canons of the Council 
of Nice were actually forged by Zosimus and Boniface, 
about the beginning of the fifth century. The Greek 
Fathers complained of this pious fraud of these two 
Bishops, and charged it upon them in the face of the 
world. No such decisions could ever be found in any of 
the authentic copies of the Council of Nice. The African 
Bishops sent to Constantinople, to Alexandria, and to 
Antioch, for the best authenticated copies, and they were 
found to contain no such canons. Nor do the canons and 
acts of that Council at this day, not excepting the collec- 
tion of them most approved by the Romanists themselves, 
nor any other genuine copy of them, ancient or modern, 
contain any such thing. They were deliberately forged, 
and wickedly inserted among the decrees of that Council, 
for the purpose of deceiving the world, and giving cur- 
rency to a favourite dogma of Rome, as a legitimate ca- 
non of that Council, when after the most careful inves- 
tigation, it is ascertained that that Council says not a 
word on the subject. Such is the origin of Papal in- 
fallibility—a parent every way worthy of such an 
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offspring—a base falsehood, traced, as it should be, to the 
“father of lies.”* 

We think we may say, without presumption, there- 
fore, that the Scriptures are the only infallible rule of 
faith. We hope the position has been demonstrated, and 
in some measure illustrated, as we have proceeded with 
the proof, and only regret that the time allotted to the 
present exercise, does not permit greater enlargement on 
this branch of the discussion. We must pass from this 
part of the subject, 

To a consideration of THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PRIN- 
cipLE which it bas been our object thus far merely to 
illustrate and establish. 

Sober men, and especially Christian men, will not 
dispute about matters of secondary moment. On no 
principle can the Protestant Reformation be vindicated, 
or the reformers be held guiltless of the most uncalled for 
schism that ever rent asunder the visible church, if it be 
of minor consequence, whether the Oracles of God or 
the decisions of Rome are the rule of Faith. We hold 
the question to be of vital moment, both in theory and 
practice, and one that is of great importance to the 
church and the world. On this part of the discussion I 
purpose to call your attention to several distinct topics, 
and begin by remarking, 

That the great Protestant principle, that the Scrip- 
tures are the only sufficient and infallible rule, 1s oF 
VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THE EXCLUSION OF ALL MERELY 
HUMAN SYSTEMS IN RELIGION. The difference between 
Rome and Protestantism in this great article of belief 
is a very wide difference. It is the all-absorbing ques- 
tion, and decides every thing. ‘There is, there can be 


* Daillé’s Treatise on the Right Use of the Fathers, chap. iii. 
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no system more dangerous than that which, while it 
professes veneration for the Scriptures, sets aside their 
supreme authority. There is no possible security 
against the encroachments of error, when once this 
principle is adopted. Where is it? Do you reply, in 
the integrity of the church? The church is in error; 
and what then? The Hebrew church was often re- 
proved for her errors, and so were the different churches 
in the New Testament, and called upon to repent and 
reform; and because they did not do it, their ‘“ candle- 
stick” has long since been “ removed out of its place.” 
We make no pretensions of unerring integrity for the 
churches of the Protestant Reformation; and we in- 
quire again, Where is it to be found? You tell us in 
the Church of Rome. “ Cursed is the man who put- 
teth his trust in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the Lord.” 'The prospects 
of the world are dark and gloomy to the last degree, 
if it rests with men—fallible men, to decide what is 
true and what is false in religious doctrine. Never was 
there a more mischief-working principle than this. No 
good has ever come of departing from the Scrip- 
tures, as the only infallible rule of faith. The Church 
of God would never have been divided as she now is, 
nor human systems have ever taken the place of a pure 
Christianity, but for the preposterous appeal to other 
standards than the Bible. If the decisions of Rome 
and the oral traditions of the church are to be pre- 
ferred before the written records of divine inspiration, 
we see no protection for the cause of truth, and no 
refuge ‘‘ when the enemy cometh in like a flood.” Rome 
herself well understands this. She insists on the claim 
of reviewing the decisions of unerring wisdom, because 
she well knows that in this tremendous engine for evil, 
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lies the secret of her strength. This is her right arm 
of power, and the lever by which she has done so much 
to overthrow the fair fabric “built on the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner stone.” Those in whose way it has 
fallen to acquaint themselves somewhat with the Papal 
controversy, cannot but have observed, and observed 
with interest, that the ablest and most subtle, as well 
as the weakest and most disingenuous defenders of 
Romanism, from the Cardinal Bellarmine down to some 
modern sciolists, have exhausted their subtlety and 
vigour on the question respecting the rule of faith. No 
subject within the range of theological discussion has 
called forth the application of their best powers so 
frequently, as the infallibility of a traditionary re- 
velation and the Papal decrees. This is just as we 
should expect it to be. The difference between Ro- 
manists and Protestants hangs on this single question: 
No matter what view is taken of it—whether it be that 
there is a rule of faith antecedent to the Scriptures, or 
one that is a mere additional revelation—whether it 
be that the decisions of the Church are superior to the 
Scriptures, or upon a parity with them—or whether 
it be the apparently more modest claim that the Church 
of Rome is the infallible interpreter of divine truth; 
this question once decided, decides every other. If the 
Bible is the infallible rule, truth is triumphant; but 
once abandon the supreme authority of the Bible, and 
there is nothing to defend the purity and simplicity of 
the gospel against the corrupted institutions of men ; 
and no limit to errors introduced and defended under 
colour of God’s truth. 

Nor may these be deemed bold assertions. In this 
single principle of Rome, there has been every thing 
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but truth at work in the formation of her doctrines. 
Ido not know a system of folly or impiety which, as 
a religious system, can be compared with that which 
this prolific principle of error has produced. . The doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation and the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
without any visible or sensible change effected in the 
appearance and properties of the consecrated elements 
of bread and wine, can be accounted for only on the ad- 
mission that what the Church of Rome declares is true.* 
The exorcising rites before the act of baptism; the salt, 
and the oil, and the saliva used in the act of baptism 
itself, find a sanction nowhere but in the Roman rubric.* 


* The doctrine of transubstantiation is thus expressed by the Council of 
Trent: 

DE TRANSUBSTANTIONE. 

Canon I. “Si quis negaverit in sanctissimee Eucharistie sacramento con- 
tineri vere, realiter et substantialiter corpus et sanguinem una cum anima 
et divinitate Domini nostri Jesu Christi, ac proinde totum Christam; sed 
dixerit tantummodo esse in eo ut in signo, vel figura, aut virtute ; anath- 
ema sit. 

Canon II. “Si quis dixerit in sacrosancto Eucharistie sacramento re- 
manere substantiam panis et viniuna cum corpore et sanguine Domini nos- 
tri Jesu Christi, negaveritque mirabilem illam et singularem conversionem 
totius substantie panis in corpus, et totius substantiee vini in sanguinem, 
manentibus duntaxat speciebus panis et vini: quam quidem conversionem 
Catholica ecclesia aptissime Transubstantionem appellat: anathema sit. 

Canon IL. “Si quis negaverit in venerabile sacramento Eucharistie, 
sub una quaque specie sub singulis cujusque speciei partibus, separatione 
facta, totum Christum contineri; anathema sit.” Concil. Trid. Sess. 13. Cap. 8 

{ “ The following is as nearly as possible the form used in Baptism in the 
Church of Rome. The Priest first asks the sponsors what sex the child is 
of—whether they are its true god-fathers and god-mothers—if they are re- 
solved to live and die in the true Catholic faith—and what name they intend 
to give it? After an exhortation, he calls the child by the name given it, and 
asks, What dost thou demand of the Church? To which the god-father 
answers, Faith. . After several other inquiries, the Priest breathes three 
times upon the child’s face, saying, ‘Come out of this child, thou evil spirit, 
and make room for the Holy Ghost. This being done, he makes the sign 
of the cross on the child’s forehead, and afterwards on his heart, repeating at 
the same time, ‘Receive the sign of the cross on thy forehead and on thy 
heart” He then blesses the salt, if it was not blessed before, which being 
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The inherent efficacy of outward rites to communicate 
Srace, was never asserted by Jesus Christ or his Apos- 
tles. Penance, extreme unction, and matrimony, find 
no place among the sacraments they instituted. The 
mvocation of saints, and the use of images for the pur- 
poses of religious worship, and the invocation of the 
Virgin Mary, glossed over as they are by some intelli- 
gent Romanists, and rendered venerable as they are 
by the inventions of art and the magic power of genius, 
are authorized only by the breviaries and missals of 
Rome.* Whence are derived those views of the Ro- 


done, he takes a little of it and puts it into the child’s mouth, saying, ‘ Re- 
ceive the salt of wisdom.’ After this he puts his thumb in his mouth, and 
having dipped it in spittle, rabs it over the mouth of the child. The next 
thing is to strip the child naked on the upper part of his body, while the 
Priest prepares the holy oil. The god-fathers and god-mothers hold the 
child over the font, with the face toward the East. After some questions, 
_ the Priest pours the water twice on the child’s head, in the form of a cross, 
mentioning at each time one of the Persons of the Trinity. He then 
anoints the top of the child’s head in the form of a cross, with the sacred 
oil, and puts over it a piece of white linen, to denote that it is cleansed from 
all its impurities.’—Hurd’s Rules and Ceremonies, page 255-6. 

* “The noblest heathen temple now remaining in the world is the Pan- 
theon or Rotunda, which, as the inscription over the portico informs us, 
having been impiously dedicated of old by Agrippa to Jove and all the 
gods, was piously re-consecrated by Pope Boniface the Fourth, to the blessed 
Virgin and all the saints. With this single alteration, it serves as exactly for 
all the purposes of the Popish, as it did for the Pagan worship, for which it 
was built. For as in the old temple every one might find the god of his 
country, and address himself to that deity whose religion he was most de- 
voted to, so it is the same thing now. Every one chooses the patron he 
likes best; and one may see here different services going on at the same 
time at different altars, with distinct congregations around them, just as the 
inclinations of the people lead them to the worship of this or that particular 
saint. And asit is in the Pantheon, it is just the same in all the other 
heathen temples that still remain in Rome. They have only pulled down 
one idol to set up another; and changed rather the name than the object of 
their worship. Thus the little temple of Vesta, near the Tiber, mentioned 
by Horace, is now possessed by the Madonna of the Sun; that of Fortuna Viri- 
lis, by Mary, the Egyptian; that of Saturn, where the public treasure was 
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manists concerning the nature and demerit of sin, and 
the partial merit and sufficiency of the Saviour’s atone- 
ment, which lead them to hold the doctrines of superero- 
gation, purgatory, and prayers for the dead? Whence 
the pretensions of her hierarchy, exhibiting in all its 
character, and form, and history, so minute an accom- 
plishment of the Prophecies respecting the “Man of 
Sin?’ Whence the pretension that the seal of heaven 
is visibly fixed to her credentials, and that the miracles 
of Ignatius Loyola, and Francis Xavier, and St. Domi- 
nic, anda multitude of others—to say nothing of the 
relics of the cross, and the preserved drops of blood 
which flowed from him who was crucified, and the 
-identical and wonder-working stones which the devil 
tempted the Saviour to turn into bread, all so mar- 
vellously endued with miraculous power—are proofs 
stronger than holy writ, of divine authority? Whence 
but from the decisions of Rome herself, and the ridicu- 
lous and legendary tales of Reman history? It is not 
surprising, that for these, and a multitude of such like 
things, men must go somewhere beside to the Bible. 
Disgusting as are these and other errors of Rome, the 
harlot-parent, the mother-monster of this whole earth- 
born progeny, is the single principle that her decisions 
are superior to the word of God. The Cardinal Bel- 
larmine, than whom there are few higher authorities 
in the Roman church, and whom Bayle affirms to have 
“carried the first pen of his age,” gravely taught that 
“if the Pope should command vice and prohibit virtue, 
the church would be bound to believe vice to be good and 
virtue to be evil, unless she should sin against conscience!” 
anciently kept, by St. Adrian; that of Romulus and Remus, in the Via Sacra, 


by two brothers, Cosmus and Damianus; and that of Antonine the godly, 
by Laurence, the saint.”—Dr. Middleton’s Letters from Rome. 
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The most subtle and intrepid enemy of God and right- 
eousness does not desire greater latitude than this. It 
sanctions every form of error, in the worst of men, and 
in the worst ages of the world. And Rome has needed 
it, lest with all her errors “she should sin against con- 
science.” It matters not who challenges a supremacy 
above the written revelation, or however hallowed their 
pretensions; it is a claim comprehensive of all evil. 

But the principle for which we contend is not less 
important, in the next place, ro THE SUPPRESSION oF InFt- 
peLiry. ‘The religion of Rome, I am firmly persuaded, 
has had more to do with the infidelity that has existed 
in the world, than the great body of men have been 
wont to believe. Her claim to supremacy as a rule of 
faith, as exhibited in the early part of this dissertation, 
is itself, in my humble judgment, nothing short of in- 
fidelity. What must we say of men who soberly enter- 
tain the conviction that “the Scriptures are of no more 
value than Aisop’s Fables, without the authority of the 
church ;” and that “ of all the possible forms under which 
a rule of faith could have been published to mankind, 
the New Testament is, as such, the most INCONGRUOUS AND 
CONFUSED, and what NO SENSIBLE MAN would ever have 
adopted ;” but that they are Inripets! What could 
Voltaire or Thomas Paine have said more! Not only 
is it infidelity, but of the most subtle and imposing kind. 
That man is not less an infidel, who, while he professes 
to believe in the authority of divine revelation, and at the 
same time claims a superiority for some other standard 
of faith; than that man is an idolater, who, while he pro- 
fesses to believe in the Divine existence, and to reverence 
the divine Being, at the same time affirms that there is a 
Deity above Him. There is No conripENcE in God’s reve- 
lation, where there is not supreme confidence. “ He that 
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is not with me, is against me.” It is the veriest trifling 
in the world, for men to profess respect for the Scrip- 
tures as a rule of faith, while they respect the decisions 
of the Papal church more. The Scriptures do not ask, 
and they do not receive any thing less than supreme con- 
fidence; nor is it possible for that confidence to be given 
to another, without discarding the word of God. An 
open and declared infidel does no more. 

Nor is this speculation. Facts, melancholy facts 
show, that Romanism is not only toa great extent the 
religion of infidels, but that it has done more to promote 
infidelity than any other device of man, or of the 
great adversary. ‘The radical cause of infidelity is the 
moral depravity of the human heart. Men “love dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds are evil.” 
Fallen by their iniquity, they are sufficiently prone to 
reject the Scriptures. Caricatured, as the beautiful 
system of truth they reveal has been by Rome, it is not 
strange there should have been those who discovered in 
it no evidence of a divine origin. ‘They could not re- 
cognize the authority of the church to declare it as such; 
and when they inspected the system itself, they saw it 
habited in a garb never taken from the wardrobe of the 
upper sanctuary. Not only, thus habited, did they dis- 
cover in it the work of man, but one of the most marvel- 
lous expressions of human weakness and folly the world 
has ever beheld. And they revolted from it, as too odious 
to bear the image and superscription of the Deity. Like 
all other men, until renewed by the Spirit of God, they 
were, at heart, infidels before. Now, they threw off the 
mask. The church could no longer bind them to the 
Bible. Forms and ceremonies, absurd dogmas and foolish 
rites could not bind them to the Bible. They had been 
taught that the Bible was the servant of the church, and 
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not her master; and the bonds of the master broken, they 
cared not for the servant. 

For nothing were the “ dark ages” to be more pitied, 
than for regarding as Christianity such a wretched system 
as Romanism. When wicked, and at the same time 
shrewd and thinking men threw off this intolerable bon- 
dage, it is no marvel, that their liberty degenerated into 
licentiousness, and that in ceasing to be Romanists they 
became infidels. There was no apology, but there was 
this occasion for their infidelity. They had inquired for 
the religion of heaven, and the inquiry was responded to 
by the oracles of Rome. They mistook the malaria of 
the Pontine marshes for the pure atmosphere of Chris- 
tianity; and when disgusted and sick at heart with the 
very name, because they had unhappily identified it with 
Rome, in the prostration of their hopes and in the parox- 
ysm of their madness, they forgot to inquire for another 
and an uncorrupted gospel. 

Nor have the dark ages stood alone. The progress 
of the human mind from Romanism to the faith of the 
gospel, has, for the most part, been a slow progress, and 
too often as circuitous as slow. With few exceptions, it 
has been dark and chill, and hung round with formations 
of spectral and ghastly aspect. The great adversary 
has been there, and sepulchral voices and dark spirits 
have flitted across the gloom. It is no unusual occur- - 
rence in the moral history of men, that when they cease 
to follow the ignis fatuus of Rome, and just begin to feel 
their way out from her damp and misty vaults, they 
wander so long and so far in the labyrinths of infidelity, 
that generations become buried in atheism before they 
find their way to the quiet and verdant vales of Zion. 
France would never have become a nation of atheists, but 
for Rome. Debased, corrupted, blinded, and deceived by 
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Rome, and ignorant of the true Christianity, she was 
shut up to the alternative of Rome or Reason. And 
Reason became her Deity. By solemn, legislative en- 
actment, she declared that Reason was God, and wor- 
shipped her in the desecrated temples of her capitol. 

Regarded as a@ system, the Papal religion is fitted 
to make men infidels. It has made them so, and will 
make them so. It is too absurd a system to be be- 
lieved. Nor is it believed by great multitudes of Ro- 
manists themselves. ‘“O how profitable,’ exclaimed 
Pope Leo X., “ has this fable of Jesus been unto us!” 
Papists themselves are not blind to the absurdities of 
their own system. Nowhere is it, at the present day, 
more the object of ridicule and scorn than in the States 
of the Pope. And>as with the States of the Pope, so 
with other lands. Whatever land it overruns, it sows 
with tares. And therefore I say, that the principle for 
which we are contending is important for the influence 
it exerts in the suppression of infidelity; and that its 
antagonist principle is one which ought to be regarded 
with deep solicitude. Other enemies may be compared 
to enemies without the citadel. They may throw ram- 
parts around its walls, and employ every engine against 
it which their ingenuity can invent, and do little more 
than make here and there a breach in those parts of it 
which are most exposed and vulnerable. This is the 
foe within the fortress, secretly undermining its strong 
foundations, and aiming a blow that is felt on bulwark 
and palace, and on every tower and turret. 

The principle we are considering is also of no less 
consequence TO THE ATTAINMENT OF EVERY THING LIKE 
CERTAINTY IN RELIGIOUS oprnions. ‘The human mind 
reluctantly rests short of certainty. Indeed, without 
this, it does not resé at all. It has none of that absolute 
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composure and peace which it pants after. I say, none 
of that absolute composure and peace which it pants 
after, because there are few states of mind more un- 
happy, and none more unsafe, than that in which a 
man cannot absolutely affirm or deny the truth in 
relation to the great subjects of his immortal destiny. 
Darkness here is “ darkness that may be felt.” Doubt 
and uncertainty here are nearly allied to inveterate 
unbelief, or absolute despair. There are few states of 
mind that discover looser habits of thinking and rea- 
soning, or more of the power and subtlety of the great 
adversary, than this state of mental agitation and per- 
plexity. 

And yet is it a state of mind which exists to a much 
greater extent than is generally imagined. Great mul- 
titudes who have been religiously educated, and more 
who have not been so, while they have a prevailing 
belief that the Scriptures are a divine relation, have by 
no means the convictions of certainty on this great sub- 
ject. Not a few labour under the mistaken notion, that 
no Christian can certainly know that the Scriptures are 
divinely inspired, or that any of his religious senti- 
ments are certainly true. Mischievous as this thought 
is, it is a most insinuating and artful thought. Itisa 
state of mind to which men are greatly exposed in 
almost every stage of their investigations upon moral 
and religious subjects. Most men, at one period of life 
or another, and especially educated men, pass through 
this fiery ordeal—this narrow frith—and along this 
iron-bound and precipitous lee shore :—a trial in which 
the faith and hopes of so many are consumed ; a strait 
that conducts so many beyond the impassable gulf; a 
shore on which so many are wrecked for eternity. 

This is not the place to prove the inspiration of the 
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holy Scriptures. Suffice it to say that, as Protestants, 
our conviction of this great truth is as certain as evi- 
dence can make it. It is as full assurance of mind, 
and as great exemption from doubt, as can anisl 
upon any subject whatever. Nor is this the place to 
prove the truth of their doctrines. It is enough for us 
certainly to know that they are true, and that the 
Scriptures warrant and demand this certain and un- 
doubting assurance. It is a delightful relief to a mind, 
agitated by its inquiries after truth, to be satisfied that 
he may find it in the Bible. It is refreshing to hear 
Paul say, “I certify you that the gospel which was 
preached by me is not after man;” and when he speaks 
of his own experience, to declare, “I know whom I 
have believed.” It is delightful to observe the perfect 
and assured confidence with which holy men of old 
spake of the truths they uttered, and of the implicit 
credence they gave to the infallible testimony of the 
“faithful and true witness.” “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth ;” it is “ given to you to know the things 
of the kingdom of God;” if “any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.” 
One of the sacred writers affirms explicitly, that the 
great object of his writing was to produce the assurance 
of knowledge in the minds of those to whom he wrote. 
“Have I not written unto thee excellent things, in 
counsels and knowledge, that I might make thee know 
THE CERTAINTY OF THE WORDS OF TRUTH?” And to all 
true Christians the Apostle John declares, “Ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things. 
I have not written unto you because ye know not 
the truth, but because ye know it, and that no lie is 
of the truth.” This is not the language of conjecture ; 
there is no hesitation here. The traditions of men, the 
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opinions of the Fathers, and the decisions of Councils, 
cannot originate confidence like this; nor is it au- 
thorized by any thing short of the Bible. The man 
who implicitly receives the Scriptures as the infallible 
rule of faith, cannot doubt whether any of his religious 
opinions are true. He may not be acquainted with all 
the truth; but his knowledge is not the less certain 
because it is limited in extent. So far as his know- 
ledge extends, it is certain knowledge; he feels bottom, 
aii knows that he stands on solid ool 

I need not inform the intelligent reader, that one of 
the strong objections of the Romanists to the Protestant 
faith, is, that it is so devoid of certainty; and that from 
the mere fact of recognizing no supremacy but the 
Scriptures, it is, and ever has been, a variable faith: 
while on the other hand, from a confident reliance on her 
own infallibility, the faith of Rome has been uniform 
andunchanging. Thecelebrated Bossuet, in his History 
of the.Variations of the Protestant Churches,* (speak- 
ing of which, Hallam, in his “ History of Literature,” 
says, “ there is nothing perhaps in polemical eloquence 
so splendid,”) undertakes, with great research, to show 
that the difference in religious opinions in Protestant 
churches is a natural and necessary result of abjuring 
the supremacy of Rome, and of the unembarrassed 
exercise of personal judgment in their appeal to the 
‘Scriptures as the only infallible rule of faith ; while the 
infallibility of Rome has preserved the Papal church 
from all these conflicts and variations in religious opi- 
nion. But the blindest bigotry is not more blind than 
the misguided spirit which can find, either in the history 


* See Histoire des Variations des églises SMR gD (Euvres complétes 
de Bossuet, Tom. 15 et 16. 
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of the Protestant or the Papal church, any verification 
of this sweeping statement. When, after the Reforma- 
tion, differences of opinion began to exist among the 
Protestants, the clamour from the Papists was, “ Let the 
Protestants alone; they will soon quarrel with the same 
acrimony among themselves, as that which they have 
already shown toward us: and it will presently appear 
that there can be no criterion of religion, or peace in 
Christendom, but in the bosom of Mother Church !” 
While we re admit, that in religious communities 
where there is unrestricted freedom of inquiry, it is not 
unnatural there should be some difference of views, 
more especially in the minor points of Christian doc- 
trine; it is at the same time true, that there is a remark- 
able uniformity in the views of Protestants on the great 
and fundamental doctrines of Christianity. The Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England—the Confession 
of Faith of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster— 
the Savoy Confession—and the Symbols of the Reformed 
Churches in Holland and France, as well as the published 
works of the continental, English, Scotch, and Dutch 
Reformers and their followers, in this and other coun- 
tries where the Reformed religion obtains, present a 
coincidence of views, with which, for its extent and im- 
portance, the boasted uniformity of Rome furnishes us 
no comparison. It is worthy of remark too, that the 
most important differences in the Reformed churches 
existed before the Reformation ; and had their founda- 
tion in errors with which the great mass of Protestants 
have no sympathy, and which find no place in their 
accepted Formularies. The Pelagian and Arian here- 
sies, were not originally Protestant, but Roman _here- 
sies, and broke out in the fourth and fifth centuries; 
while the various forms and phases of these two here- 
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sies, the anabaptist error only excepted, constitute the 
principal grounds of difference in religious sentiment 
throughout the Protestant world. 

What is the boasted unity of Rome? Let the 
changes in her doctrine and discipline, from the fourth 
to the seventeenth centuries, answer the question. Let 
it be answered by the history of the Jansenists and the 
Jesuits; by the voluminous correspondence between 
Madame Guion and Bossuet, and by the long and sharp 
controversy between Bossuet and Fenelon. Let Mas- 
sillon and Pascal answer it; both boldly maintaining 
doctrines too scriptural to be in conformity with the 
opinions of Rome. It is a well known fact, that on 
the requisition of his Holiness, a portion of the most 
valuable writings of Fenelon were deemed so heretical 
as to be committed to the flames.* Facts upon facts 
have been brought to show, that the traditions of the 
Church of Rome, and the decisions of her Popes and 
Councils, are at variance with one another. Edicts 
issued by one Council have been revoked by another, 
and Bulls issued by one Pope have been revoked by 
another. Controversies almost endless have existed 
among themselves about the meaning of their own 
standards. Nor, what almost every Protestant in this 
controversy has demonstrated, and what, to my know- 
ledge, has received no reply from their antagonists, has it 
ever yet been decided, where the prerogatwe of infallible 
decision resides ; some affirming that it is in the body 
of the church, in general—others, that it is in the clergy 
united with the Pope—others, that it is in the Pope 
himself—and others, that it is in a select convention 
of ecclesiastics, with his Holiness at their head. The 


* See Hallam’s History of Literature. 
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Western branch of the church at the city of Rome 
differed from the Eastern branch at Constantinople; 
and the dissension issued;in the mutual excommuni- 
cation of them both. At one period there were two 
~Popes, one residing at Rome, the other at Avignon, 
who employed their time in anathematizing each other. 
During what the Roman Catholics themselves call the 
Great Schism, from 1377 to 1417, there were two, and 
at one time three rival Popes, cursing each other and 
their respective adherents; each claiming infallibility, 
and filling Europe with the misery of their contentions. 
Nothing is more a matter of historical record than that 
the famous Council of Trent, the last general Council, 
and the one which is supposed to have given un- 
changing uniformity to the views of all Romanists, 
were so divided in sentiment, that it was impossible for 
them to come to an unanimous result without adopting 
the most ambiguous and indefinite language. The de- 
crees of that Council furnish internal evidence-of this 
observation; and Jurieiu, in his history of it, remarks 
that the Pope’s Legate, Cardinal Santa Croce, “ ap- 
plied all his pains and skill in composing these decrees, 
and laboured in it with so much success that he gave 
content to all; because he worded them with so much 
ambiguity, that every party found their opinions therein, 
But this was not done without trouble; for there were 
above a hundred congregations, as well as divines and 
prelates, who held about it, and from the beginning of 
September to the end of November, there passed not 
a day wherein the Cardinal did not peruse his decrees, 
altering something in them.” Nor were even these fa- 
mous decrees held in uniform reverence. In a speech 
delivered by Bossuet, as the Bishop of Meaux, as late as 
the year 1700, to a convention of the Catholic clergy 
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in France, he says, “I am ashamed, that in a matter 
so clearly decided by the Council of Trent, by the 
Popes, and by the most solemn decrees, still to find so 
many contradictions that it is necessary for me to sup- 
press them by a severe censure, in order to maintain 
the order of the hierarchy and the peace of the 
church.”* The unity of the Papal church is a unity 
of the most jarring materials. 'This is her policy, and 
the secret of her extension. She gathers every thing 
into her bosom that consents to the Romish hierarchy; 
and finds fault with none whose faith, be it what it 
may, is sufficiently effective to reach their purses in 
the support of its claims. Saving the belief of one God 
and the Deity and incarnation of Jesus Christ, her unity 
is not the unity of truth, but of error. There is not a 
religious community on the earth made up of more 
discordant materials than the Church of Rome, 

I pity the poor Catholic. He believes he knows not 
what. Bellarmine extolled the faith of the collier, the 
anecdote of which is related by Dr. Campbell in his 
Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. “ An ignorant col- 
lier when asked what he believed, answered, J believe 
what the church believes. The other rejoined, What, then, 
does the church believe? He replied readily, The church 
believes what I believe. The other, desirous if possible, 
to bring him to particulars, once more resumed his in- 
quiry: Zell me, then, I pray you, what is ut which you and 
the church both believe? The only answer the collier 
could give, was, Why truly, Sir, the church and I both 
believe the same thing.” Wesmile at this; and well we 
may. But we might weep over it too. It is but to 
suppose the tables turned, and the ignorant Catholic 


* See Extraits des Procés Verbeaux du Clergé, Tom. 12, p. 6. 
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oppressed with a sense of his sins, inquiring of Bellar- 
mine, “ Sir, what must Ido to be saved?” and the only 
answer is, “ Believe what the church believes.” Is he in- 
structed, satisfied? No; he goes away in grief. His 
conscience tells him with unerring certainty his expo- 
sure; but the way of escape is covered with a mist. It 
leads back and forth; it turns and doubles upon it- 
self. It is broad—yes, broad enough; but it is not 
straight. By the way-side stands many an antiquated 
finger-post, many a mouldering board all marked as in- 
fallible guides; but they are difficult to decipher, their 
meaning is uncertain and contradictory; they point 
with the wind. And if he travels on, it is only to weep 
at his helpless and desolate condition. 

As it is with individual men, so is it with communi- 
ties. ‘There have been several strongly marked periods 
in the history of our race, when the mass of mankind 
were distrustful of their own religious opinions. Just 
before the birth of Christ and the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the thinking part of the world had proceeded 
just far enough to discover that they were wrong, with- 
out discovering any way of retracing their steps and 
striking on the true path. So, just before the Protestant 
Reformation, a vast multitude of minds were convinced 
of the utter futility and absurdity of the Papal faith, 
without finding any thing on which to rest beyond it. 
So it was, after the Reformation, and as late as the 
seventeenth century, when, notwithstanding the favour- 
able auspices under which the Reformers commenced 
their great moral contest, it was still doubtful on which 
side victory would alight. The fabric of Papal infalli- 
bility was shaken. Generations which, for centuries, 
had groaned under the iron yoke of superstition, had 
begun to break their chains. The religion of the Refor- 
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mation was, for a series of years, securely established 
on a firm basis; and, in abandoning the tenets of Rome,’ 
men had not found a refuge in the true faith of God’s 
most holy word. The thorny controversy between Pa- 
pacy and Protestantism grew sharper and more virulent. 
Now there was “a sudden revival of the Papal power, 
and then a manifest recession of it.” The question, 
whether the Fathers or the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament should be the umpire of religious belief, 
was agitated by some of the ablest and most learned 
men which Europe has ever known. While, just in 
this state of things, men like Herbert and Hobbes, Bo- 
lingbroke and Voltaire, were not wanting in their efforts 
to unsettle all religious opinions; and it seemed, fora 
season, that the enlightened intellect of Europe was 
destined to pursue its dark way interminably, and with 
no solid and firm convictions of truth and certainty. 
Nor was there then, nor is there now, any refuge or 
relief from such a state of agitation or uncertainty, save 
in the single principle, that the word of God is the only 
infallible rule of faith. 'This single principle saved the 
mind of Europe from shipwreck. To say nothing of 
the noble efforts on the continent, it was during this 
period that the Anglican church stood up so manfully 
and powerfully in defence of this great truth ; and Chil- 
lingworth and Tillotson, Taylor and Barrow—and, a 
little after them, the immortal and persecuted Hoad- 
ley—united in asserting that “THe Bipte Is THE RELI- 
eion or Protestants.” “ The Bible,” says Chilling- 
worth, “is our religion. I profess that I cannot find 
any rest for the sole of my foot but upon this rock of 
ages. There is no sufficient eertants 8 but Scripture 
only, for a considering man to rest upon.” 

There is another view in which this principle mere 
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be regarded as one of high importance: I mean irs TEN- 
DENCY TO PROMOTE A PURE AND UNDEFILED RELIGION IN 
THE HEARTS OF MEN AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. Just 
in the proportion in which the doctrines of men are im- 
posed for the truth of God, a false and spurious religion: 
is substituted for the true. Nor need there be the least 
hesitation in affirming that, just in the measure in which 
the religion of Rome advances in the world, the religion 
of Christ must decline. There are several views of this 
general position. 

True religion consists in believing the doctrines and 
obeying the commands which God has revealed in the 
Scriptures. It begins with giving the understanding 
and heart to God.. The connexion between truth and 
piety cannot be severed. The truths of the Bible are 
the foundations of the Christian’s faith, the source of his 
fondest hopes and comforts, and the natural and divinely 
appointed aliment of all his graces. They constitute 
the richest treasure of the Church; her spiritual wealth, 
adornment, and glory. ‘True religion is, therefore, an 
enlightened religion. No man loves truths with which 
he is not acquainted, nor can he act in conformity with 
truths which he does not know. ‘The path of life, so far 
as he walks in it, must lie plainly before the eye of his 
mind. ‘Though it is not the province of human reason 
to invent or discover it, it is the province of human 
reason diligently and prayerfully to ascertain what it 
is. No man loves the truth, nor loves to obey it, any 
farther than he understands it. Never was there a more 
palpable error thanthe maxim of the Roman Church, 
that “ ignorance is the mother of devotion.” God him- 
self has declared, that, “ for the soul to be without know- 
ledge is not good.” He utters the complaint, “ My peo- 
ple are senior en for lack of knowledge. ” He requires 
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them, “ as new-born babes, to desire the sincere milk of: 
the word, that they may grow thereby ;” and makes it 
obligatory upon their consciences to “ grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” There 
must be an intelligent acquiescence in the claims of 
God’s truth, or there is none at all. 

The truths of the Bible are also the objects of faith, 
They disclose realities of which men had been ignorant, 
but for a revelation from heaven; they give presence to 
things as yet future, and invest with substance and vivid- 
ness, that spiritual world which no man hath seen, or 
can-see, and live. ‘They are therefore the objects of im- 
plicit faith in the testemony of their Author. 'This is the 
great characteristic of the faith of the gospel, and that 
which gives it its spiritual character, and clothes it with 
so many of the co-ordinate graces. We are no believers 
in the doctrine, that the faith of the gospel is a neces- 
sary act of the mind, and has no moral character. The 
Scriptures distinguish it from that faith of devils, who 
believe in one God, because they cannot help believing. 
They represent it as one of the “ fruits of the Spirit,” 
and as the revealed condition of salvation. ‘The state 
of mind with which the divine testimony is investigated, 
and received or rejected, is the true index of the moral 
condition of the soul, and the most emphatic internal 
expression of religious or irreli gious character. That 
testimony calls into exercise the integrity, the meekness, 
the self-denial, the humility, the prayer, the complacency 
in God and holiness, that are the uniform characteristics 
of true piety where it exists ; as well as the disingenu- 
ousness and dishonesty, and the proud bearing of the 
carnal mind to God and godliness, where, though appa- 
rently dormant, they maintain controlling power. Not 
only, therefore, are the truths of divine revelation, where 
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they are received at all, received on the testimony of their 
Author, but they are not received on any other authori- 
ty. The whole scope and spirit of the Bible teach us, 
that such a reception of the truth is essential to faith, and 
that this high-born act of the soul consists in confidence 
in the divine testimony and in nothing else. The notion 
that men may confide in the testimony of God, from an 
implicit confidence in the testimony of their fellow-men, 
is a palpable absurdity. No man ever did, nor ever 
can, believe in God, from the paramount motive and 
impulse of faith in men, any more than he can at heart 
obey God from a higher regard to mere human autho- 
rity. God looks on the heart. The motive and dispo- 
sition are every thing with him. The principle of a man’s 
faith and obedience decides the character of his religion. 
This, it is obvious, may not be a regard tomen. ‘True 
religion may pay respect to the decisions and authority 
of men from a higher respect to the divine authority ; 
but it cannot respect the divine from a higher regard 
to the human.—In the religion of the Bible, God stands 
first. ‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 

If these principles and observations are just, then is 
there no true religion, where men set aside the supreme 
authority of God’s word. There may be the most su- 
perstitious reverence for men, but there is none for God. 
There may be confidence in the testimony of men; but 
there is none in the “ testimony of God, which is greater.” 
There may be the religion of form, of custom, of tradi- 
tion, of outward respect and service; there may be the 
religion of beads, and crosses, and holy water; but it is 
“sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” There may 
be much that is magnificent, and venerable, and time- 
hallowed, and all that is imposing in gorgeous vestments 
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and sculptured decorations; but it profiteth nothing. 
There may be fasts and penances, and solitude, and 
self-inflictions without number that have the semblance 
of self-denial; where there is no more of the religion of 
the Son of Mary and Child of the Highest, than in the 
ritual of the darkest Paganism. 

There is no temptation more artfully addressed to 
fallen men, than that which would persuade them to 
substitute the religion of the imagination for the religion 
of the understanding and the heart. Such most empha- 
tically is the religion of Rome. Addressing itself to the 
self-complacency and self-righteousness of men, it pro- 
duces precisely that class of emotions which sensitive 
minds mistake for the love of God, and the cordial re- 
ception of his truth. It is the religion of the fine arts, 
but not the religion of the Bible. It is poetry, but not 
piety. It is rhetoric; it may be tenderness and tears; 
but when the charm is over, and the sensibilities become 
cold, the heart is empty and barren, because it finds it- 
self “ without God in the world.” Though moved to 
tears, it is not moved to penitence. It feels; but it is 
not right feeling. Peradventure, it has strong emotions ; 
but it is emotion that is not sanctified. It has the form of 
godliness, but nothing of its power. 'The late venerable 
Dr. Dwight, of Yale College, remarked in my hearing, 
that he was once called to visit an intelligent-Roman 
Catholic a few days before he died. Having expressed 
the hope that he had found peace with God, he inquired 
of him, “ What led you to doubt your former faith ?” 
He replied, “It was reading the first chapter of the Pro- 
phecy of Isaiah. WhenI read the passage, ‘'T'o what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? 
When ye come to appear before me, who hath required 
this at your hands to tread my courts?’ I saw that such 
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was the religion of the Roman Catholics.” Some of us 
who minister at the altar have witnessed scenes not less 
instructive and affecting. And not unlike this, and 
similar scenes which we have witnessed, would probably 
‘be the narrative of most if not all the instances of con- 
version from Romanism to the true faith and the true 


charity. 
It is never unfair reasoning to test the truth by its 
moral influence. “ The treeis known by us fruct. Men 


do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” 
What then is the moral influence of Romanism? It 
were easy to fill a volume in replying to this question. 
Let any man read Bower’s and Ranke’s History of the 
Popes, and the Catholic Historian, Alban Butler, and he 
has the answer. Let him canvass the character of such 
men as Pope Leo X., the great promoter of the execrable 
system of Indulgences, and himself an exemplification of 
its corrupting influence; of Pope Innocent VIIL, so 
infamous for his conspiracy against the King of Naples, 
and boasting with such unblushing effrontery, of the 
living fruits of his licentiousness; and more than all of 
such a man, if a man he may be called, as Pope Alex- 
ander VI, or Roderic Borgia, that monster of profligacy, 
who.added to all his avarice and want of good faith, and 
general voluptuousness, crimes for which language 
should*have no name. Platina, who was himself an 
ecclesiastic, and was appointed librarian of the Vatican 
by Pope Sixtus IV., and who would not wantonly vilify 
the heads of his own church, thus speaks of the Popes 
who successively occupied the chair of St. Peter, in the 
close of the ninth and the early part of the tenth cen- 
tury—a period so strongly marked by quarrels and 
depositions, that between Nicholas I. and John XIV., a 
period of about eighty years, there were no less than 
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twenty-eight Popes. “The Church of God,” says he, 
“was now grown wanton with its riches, and the clergy 
quitted severity of manners for lasciviousness ; so that, 
there being now no Prince to punish their excesses, 
such a licentiousness of sinning obtained in the world, as 
brought forth these monsters, these prodigies of wicked- 
ness.” If Romanism were the only true religion, it might 
well be expected, that the venerable and mitred heads 
of it would be distinguished for their personal extel- 
lence of character. But it is a fact, which no Romanist 
will deny, that the Popes of Rome, as a body of men, 
have been a dishonour to the human race. It would be 
natural too, if Romanism were the only true religion, 
that it should be marked for its spirituality and heaven- 
liness, and its practical obedience to the laws of God, in 
other ranks of society beside its Priesthood. It were 
natural to look for the fruits of it in its own native 
soil. We might reasonably expect that they would 
there grow in ail richness and maturity, refreshed by the 
breezes and watered by the dews of heaven. But what is 
the melancholy fact? Let the irreligious and immoral 
character of Italy, to which the pages of such a multi- 
tude of historians and travellers have given such in- 
glorious notoriety, answer this question also. What has 
been the fact for a thousand years? What is it now ? 
To have just views of Rome, she must be seen near and 
naked. Were it not the veriest burlesque to say, that the 
moral history of Italy presents an exemplification of 
primitive Christianity ? What is the religion of Rome, 
at best, but a splendid mausoleum; “a religion lying in 
state, surrounded with the silent pomp of death’—a 
mass of moral putrefaction which excites disgust and 
grief in every honest and virtuous bosom ? 

We do not deny that there is impiety and wicked- 
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ness among Protestants. Nor do we deny that there is 
among them, undue reverence for the opinions of men ; 
nor do we doubt there is ignorance among them; nor do 
we question that there is to be found among them the 
religion of custom and form. But these things, every 
candid Romanist must grant, are no part of their Pro- 
testantism; but exist rather from a wilful negligence of 
all the principles which Protestantism inculcates. Nor 
dogve deny that there is piety among Romanists. But it 
is no part of their Romanism; but rather in defiance of 
their Romanism, and found in men to whom God himself 
has revealed his truth as unto babes, while he has hid- 
den it fron the wise and prudent. 

The principle of the Papal Church, therefore, that 
the Holy Scriptures are not the only, and sufficient, and 
infallible rale of faith, is their great error; because, in 
addition to other evils, its natural and legitimate ten- 
dencies are to produce a spurious religion, and one that 
will not abide the test when God trieth the spirits of 
men. It is “of the earth, earthy.” If truth may ever 
be tested by its moral influence, never was there greater 
reason to believe that Mahomet is Antichrist, than 
Rome. 

But the principle we have endeavoured to establish, 
is also important To A SETTLED AND PRACTICAL REGARD FOR 
THE Hoty Scrirrures. The views of the Romanists 
must necessarily produce a disregard of the sacred Vol- 
ume. 'To ascribe infallibility to any other standard of 
truth than the Bible, is itself casting the Bible into the 
shade. ‘T'wo infallible standards of faith there cannot. 
be; since if they differ, one must be wrong, and if they 
do not, they are the same thing. 

If Romanists were satisfied with the position, that the 
faith of the Roman Church is infallible, so far as it ac- 
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cords with the Bible, Protestants would no longer have 
any dispute with them, so far as the rule of faith is con- 
cerned. The decisions of their Councils, like the Con- 
fessions of Faith of all Protestant churches, would then 
be open to inquiry; would allow, and even challenge 
investigation, and be fearlessly brought to the infallible 
test of God’s word. But this is exclusively the position 
of Protestants, and the only ground on which the exist- 
ence of their standards can be vindicated, or on which 
any enlightened Protestant desires that the standards 
themselves should be vindicated for an hour. 

‘Phe Protestant symbols of faith magnify God’s 
word. And so do Protestant preachers, and Protestant 
Christians, and Protestant churches, and the Protestant 
Bible. Such is the tendency of their whole system, 
whether it be of individual or associated efforts for the 
promotion of Christianity. The history of Protestantism 
is the history of the Bible; and the successes of Pro- 
testantism are the successes and triumphs of the Bible; 
while the history of Rome is the history of her own 
Councils, and her triumphs the defeat of the Scriptures. 

It would be an instructive proof and illustration of 
these assertions to advert to the deliberations of the 
Westminster Assembly and the Diet of Augsburg, as 
contrasted with those of the Council of Constance and 
the Council of Trent. Nor could the most bigoted 
Romanist be so blinded as not to see and acknow- 
ledge whether, in such a review, Protestants or Roman- 
ists most honoured, the Bible. In all their public and 
synodical deliberations, Protestants have anxiously 
brought their standards of doctrine to the test of the 
Scriptures; while, with equal solicitude, Romanists 
have made their last appeal to previous Councils and 
the writings of the Fathers. Protestants have formed, 
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and modified, and changed their standards, in order to 
make them conformed to the Bible; while it is a melan- 
choly and disgraceful fact that Romanists have altered, 
and amended, and so,mistranslated the Bible, as to ren- 
der it conformed to their own standards. ‘There is no 
greater disrespect for the Scriptures than this, and few 
acts of impiety more perilous. The Rheimish Testa- 
ment and the Doway Bible are very different books from 
the pure and unadulterated word of God. Even of the vul- 
gate copy of the Scriptures by Jerome, the copy formally 
sanctioned by the Council of Trent, the learned Mr. 
Glass has said, “I would seek no other New Testament 
Scripture to satisfy me of the great corruption and apos- 
tacy of Rome, than its own Latin translation of the 
Scriptures.”* The edition of this work, corrected by 
Clement VIII. in 1592, and which is now the standard 
edition in the Roman churches, has not only “altered 
many old texts, but added some new ones to counte- 
nance and confirm the Catholic doctrine.” 

Protestants also make it a matter of conscience to 
become acquainted with the Bible. ‘They introduce it 
into their families, and schools, and churches. ‘They put 
it into the hands of the common people in the vernac- 
ular tongue, and “ without note or comment.” And they 
translate it into different languages, and disseminate it 
far and wide throughout the earth. They have no fears 
of its corrupting influence, or dangerous tendency, and 
only desire that it may be more extensively read and 
understood. The name of Protestant’will ever be deemed 
aname of honour or reproach, as a man is a friend or an 
enemy of the Bible. On the other hand, the wicked 
policy of Rome is to keep the people in ignorance of it; 


* Glass’s Works: four vols., 8vo. Edin., p. 366, vol. iii. 
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to exclude it from families, schools, and churches, and 
to prohibit the reading of it without the expressed per- 
mission of the priesthood. Fora long period, they locked 
it up ina dead and unknown language; nor would they 
publish it in the vernacular tongue until, by their own 
confession, they did so because they saw that if they re- 
fused, Protestants would do it for them. The fact is 
also notorious that, on the introduction of the art of . 
Printing into England, the prelates and clergy com- 
plained to the Pope that the faith of the Church was in 
danger, because the laity “were exhorted to read the 
Scriptures, and to pray in their vulgar tongue.” 

The reply of the Romanists to such representations 
as these, is, that their objection to the dissemination of 
the Scriptures, extends not to their own version, but only 
to the version of the Protestants. 'This is sufficiently dis- 
ingenuous. It isin ill keeping with their avowed and 
published principles, that the Bible isa useless and dan- 
gerous book, except in the hands of the clergy. “The 
promiscuous reading of the Bible,” says one of their own 
bishops, “is not calculated, nor intended by God, as the 
means of conveying religious instruction to the bulk of 
mankind.” It is in ill keeping with the recorded deci- 
sions of their own Councils. One of the Rules enacted 
by the Council of 'Trent,and approved by Pope Pius FV. 
in a bull issued on the 24th of March, 1564, is in the fol- 
lowing language: “Inasmuch as it is manifest from ex- 
perience, that if the Holy Bible, translated into the vul- 
gar tongue, be indiscriminately allowed to every one, the 
temerity of men will cause more evil than good to arise 
from it, itis on this point referred to the judgment of the 
bishops or inquisitors, who may, by the advice of the 
priest or confessor, permit the reading of the Bible trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongue by Catholic authors, to those 
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persons whose faith and piety they apprehend will be 
augmented, and not injured by it; and this permission 
they must have in writing. But if any one shall have the 
presumption to read or possess it, without such written 
permission, he shall not receive absolution until he have 
first delivered up such Bible to the ordinary. Book- 
sellers, however, who shall sell or otherwise dispose of 
Bibles in the vulgar tongue, to any person not having 
such permission, shall forfeit the value of the books, to 
be applied by the bishop to some pious use ; and be sub- 
jected by the bishop to such other penalties as the bishop 
shall judge proper, according to the quality of the offence. 
But regulars shall neither read nor purchase such Bibles 
without a special license from their superiors.” Deci- 
sions like this show what confidence is to be placed in the 
public assertions, that the Church of Rome objects only 
to the dissemination of the Protestant version of the 
Scriptures. Such declarations are easily made, but 
those who make them should not forget that “all liars 
shall have their part in the lake that burneth with 
brimstone and with fire.” ‘They are equally in ill keep- 
ing with facts ; for the Romanists have refused to dis- 
seminate their own version, and do refuse still, as events 
in South America and these States, of no remote occur- 
rence, show. And they are in ill keeping with the 
instructions of their standard authors, to whom refer- 
ence might easily be made.* If the Romanists have 
in this respect changed their ground, we are glad of it. 
If they are willing that their own copy of the Scriptures 
should be freely circulated among their own population, 
will they tell us so? We ask themif they will throw 
no obstructions in the way of disseminating their own 
version, without note or comment ? 


* See the writings of Bossuet, sparsim. 
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There is no want of evidence, that the views of Ro- 
manists are productive of a practical disregard of the 
Holy Scriptures. It isaremarkable fact, that the tongues 
of their most distinguished orators, so warm on other 
themes, are cold on this. Why is it so, unless the Bible, 
in the view of Romanists, is a very different book from 
what it is in the view of Protestants? 'Time was, when 
to be convicted of reading the Bible would sentence the 
offender to the walls of the Inquisition. Time was, 
when to be found in possession of it was conclusive evi- 
dence of being a heretic. Tyndal was burnt at the 
stake for translating the Scriptures. Nay, the time 
was, when it would seem the very existence of this 
sacred book was a deadly crime, charged on the book 
itself, and to be atoned for only by its being burnt by 
the common hangman. 

The Scriptures must be depreciated, where they are 
not regarded as the only infallible standard. Let men 
place any thing even upon a parity with the word of 
God, and that moment do they perpetrate the impious 
deed of giving it a place above God’s word. Be it 
Calvin, or Wesley ; be it the Confession of Westminster 
or the Book of Common Prayer; men will insensibly 
lose their veneration for the Bible, and make the deci- 
sions of men their last resort. The great question in 
dispute, in the days of the Reformers, regarded the su- 
premacy of the Scriptures; nor did Rome herself doubt, 
that when once the supremacy of the Scriptures was 
established, the proud superstructure of the Papacy 
would crumble to the dust. In all the public discussions 
between Luther and his learned adversaries, the point 
to be first decided was, whether the Scriptures should 
be the umpire. “TI can endure any thing,” says Luther, 
“except to abandon the Holy Scriptures.” “It is of 
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little use,” replied his adversaries, “ unless you consent 
to submit your cause without reserve to the decision of 
a Council.” “TI consent,” rejoins the Great Reformer, 
“on condition that the Council should decide.according 
to the Holy Scriptures!” “Submit to the Diet,” said 
they. “No,” replied Luther, “I will allow no man to 
exalt himself above God’s word.” “ At least, retract 
some articles,” said the Archbishop. “I will do so,” 
answered Luther, “ provided they be not those which 
the Council of Constance has condemned.” .“ Alas!” 
replied the Archbishop, “I fear it is precisely those.” 
‘Then far sooner take my life,” said Luther; “ rather 
would I be deprived of my limbs than give up the plain 
and sincere word. of God.”* ‘This is but a single ex- 
ample of the spirit of the Reformers. Truth has no other 
shield than the word of God; while error, however in- 
furiate and formidable its attacks, retires from the field 
before the awful majesty of the God of truth, speaking in 
His word. “If the people clearly see what is true,” said 
Zuingle, “they will at once discern what is false.” “By 
God’s help,” said he to the Pope’s Legate, “I mean to 
preach the gospel, and that will shake Rome.” In no 
other way are the Scriptures regarded as they should 
be, than by regarding them as the only infallible rule, 
and feeling ourselves at liberty to listen to the voice of 
their Author, unechoed, unaccented by created lips. 
This gives them their place, and assigns to them a posi- 
tion and an authority, as far above the decisions of men 
as the heavens are above the earth. God pledges his 
truth for no conclusions of men. He did not reveal it in 
“ words which man’s wisdom teacheth,” but in “ words 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” The Bible is his 


* History of the Great Reformation, by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné. 
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book, containing his thoughts, his affections, his designs, 
uttered in his own language. It is God himself that we 
discover in the Bible, and nota fallible and sinful worm. 
There is another remark in illustration of the im por- 
tance of the principle we have considered; and it rE- 
SPECTS ITS BEARING UPON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. ‘True reli- 
gion is a matter of conviction, and not of force. When 
Austin the monk was sent by Pope Gregory into ancient 
Britain for the purpose of converting the Saxons to 
Christianity, he had a personal interview with Ethelbert 
of Kent, who, though himself a heathen, had married a 
Christian princess, and, at the close of the interview, the 
King addressed him in the following language: “TI can- 
not consent suddenly to quit that religion I have so long 
professed, together with the whole English nation. Yet 
because ye are strangers, and come a long journey, and as 
it seems would impart to us the knowledge of that religion 
ye believe to be best, WE WILL NoT GIVE YOU THE LEAST 
MOLESTATION, BUT RATHER WILL PROTECT YOU, AND TAKE 
CARE THAT ALL THINGS NECESSARY SHALL BE PROVIDED FOR 
YOUR MAINTENANCE ; NEITHER SHALL WE PROHIBIT YOU FROM 
GAINING AS MANY AS YOU CAN TO THE BELIEF OF YOUR RE- 
tigion.” This was the true idea of religious liberty, 
though from the lips of a Pagan prince. So far from 
coercing the consciences of men, the New Testament 
actually cautions them against raking a rash profession 
of Christianity. It tells them to “ count the cost” of so 
doing. It inquires, “ Are ye able to drink of the cup that 
I drink of, and to be baptized with the baptism that I 
am baptized with?” It premonishes them that it “i 
through much tribulation” that its disciples enter mae 
the kingdom of their Lord, and that no man can be his 
disciple who does not “take up his cross and follow him.” 
The early churches had no human laws to make men 
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Christians ; no penalties to drive them into the church ; 
but rather urged the most solemn and affecting consider- 
ations to keep them out of it, unless they were true and 
honest Christians. Our blessed Lord would not pluck up 
even the “tares,” lest the “wheat” should be plucked up 
with them, but suffered both to “ grow together till the 
harvest.” He had no penalties but the sanctions of 
truth. He did not come to execute civil penalties or 
temporal judgments. “If any man,” says he, “hear my 
words, and believe not, I judge him not; for I came not 
to judge the world, but to save the world. He that re- 
jecteth me, and receiveth not my words, hath one that 
judgeth him; the word that I have spoken, the same shall 
judge him in the last day.” he fact of binding the 
conscience by any thing short of divine authority is the 
very definition of intolerance. The religious community 
that arrogates to itself the exclusive right of deciding 
what is truth, will naturally claim the right of coercing 
men into a conformity with its own opinions. No mat- 
ter what religious community it is, the whole history 
of the Church shows that such a prerogative is false to 
religious liberty. When one. class of Christians talks 
about tolerating the views of another, the language itself 
is sufficiently indicative of intolerance. ‘“ Honestum no- 
men imponitur vitio.” Toleration implies a tolerating 
power, a legalized ascendency, of which the Church of 
God knows nothing. “I cannot conceive what mode of 
religious persecution may not come within the methods 
of preserving an ascendency. In plain old English, it 
signifies pride and dominion on the one part of the rela- 
tion, and on the other, subsermency and contempt—and 
it signifies nothing else. Liberty under a connivance ! 
Connivance is a relaxation from slavery, not liberty. 
What is connivance, but a state under which all slaves 
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live? What a picture of toleration! What a picture 
of religious liberty.”* 'Toleration is a word which ought 
to be stricken out of the vocabulary of the Church of God. 
Conscience has her righis ; rights that do not ask to be 
tolerated, but rights that religious liberty respects and 
secures. In a religious view, it were.just as absurd to 
talk about dissenters tolerating an establishment, as an 
establishment tolerating dissenters. 

The position we are concerned to illustrate is, that the 
coercive measures of the Papal Church are a true and 
natural exemplification of her claims to exclusive infal- 
libility. We have only to ask that the Rheimish New 
Testament and the Douay Bible, with the notes ap- 
pended to them may be read, in order to convince the 
most inveterate unbeliever in the intolerant and perse- 
cuting spirit of Rome, of the existence and virulence of 
that spirit, as the natural growth of her principles—or 
rather of the single principle that her decisions are of 
higher authority than the Scriptures. “ Toleration,” 
says Bossuet, “is not a mark of the true Church.” I can- 
not advert to any ene of the tenets of Rome which 
naturally generates and fosters the spirit of persecution, 
except the one on which I am animadverting. This 
accounts for it, and is sufficient to account for it. This 
single feature of her system has made her religion “a 
eruel religion.” | 

The first expressions of her severity were in the form 
of the milder ecclesiastical censures. The next was 
the formal sentence of excommunication. We, in our 
day, and in this Protestant land, know little of the ter- 
rors of this sentence. Mosheim, in his Ecclesiastical 


* Edmund Burke’s Letters to his Son, and his Speech in Parliament on 
the Bill for the relief of the Protestant Dissenters. 
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History,* says, “ Excommunication received that infer- 
nal power which dissolved all connexions. Under this 
horrid sentence the king, the ruler, the husband, the 
father—nay, even the man—forfeited all their rights, 
all their advantages, the claims of nature, and the pri- 
vileges of society.” Southey, in his “ Book of the 
Church,”} speaking of this sentence, says, “In the forms 
of malediction appointed for this blasphemous service, a 
curse was pronounced against the obnoxious persons, in 
soul and body, and in all their limbs, joints, and mem- 
bers, every part being specified, with a bitterness which 
seemed to delight in dwelling on the sufferings it im- 
precated. ‘They were cursed with pleonastic specifica- 
tion, at home and abroad, in their goings out and their 
comings in, in towns and in castles, in fields and in 
meadows, in streets and in public ways, by land and by 
water, sleeping and waking, standing and sitting, lying, 
eating and drinking, speaking and holding their peace, 
by day and by night, and every hour, in all places and 
at all times, everywhere and always. The heavens 
were adjured to be as brass to them, and the earth as 
iron; the one to reject their bodies, and the other their 
souls. God was invoked, in this accursed service, to 
afflict them with hunger and thirst, with poverty and 
want, with cold and with fever, with scabs and ulcers, 
with blindness and madness; to eject them from their 
homes and consume their substance, to make their wives 
widows, and their children orphans and beggars. All 
things belonging to them were cursed, the dog which 
guarded them and the cock which wakened them. 
None was to compassionate their sufferings, nor to re- 
lieve or visit them in sickness. Prayers and benedic- 


* Book III., part IL, ch. 2. + Vol. I. p. 190. 
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tions, instead of availing them, were to operate as fur- 
ther curses. Finally, their dead bodies were to be cast 
aside for dogs and wolves, and their souls to be eter- 


nally tormented with Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, . 


Judas and Pilate, Ananias and Sapphira, Nero, and 
Decius, and Herod, and Julian, and Simon Magus, in 
fire everlasting.” I know not whether to weep or smile 
at these horrible and ingenious imprecations. I can- 
not but smile at them as idle and impotent ravings, 
and as ridiculous as they are impious. Nor do we 
wonder at the quaint remark of a celebrated writer, 
that “ his heart would not let him curse the devil him- 
self with so much bitterness.” 

Nor were such anathemas allowed to rest in verbal 
curses merely. Rapin, the historian, informs us, that 
“ spiritual penalties, not being sufficient to conquer the 
obstinacy of hardened sinners, it was necessary for 
the glory of God to make use of temporal punishments to 
force them to obedience.” “If, within forty days after 
excommunication, the party excommunicated did not 
sue to be reconciled to the church, the magistrate, upon 
the bishop’s complaint, should be obliged to cast him into 
prison, and confiscate his estate.”* 'Then followed the 
tremendous deed of delivering over the culprits to the 
power of the civil arm, and the frightful Erastian doc- 
trine, that the State was to carry into execution the 
sentence of the Church. And then came the instru- 
ments of torture, and the faggot, and the sword; and 
blood flowed, as it did for four hundred years in Wales, 
in the civil wars in France, in the thirty years’ war 
in Germany and Bohemia, in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and at the revocation of the edict of Nantz. 


* Rapin’s History of England, Vol. 1., p. 348, fol., Tindal’s translation. 
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The blood shed by the Duke of Alva and the Jesuits, 
in the Low Countries, the cruelties of the Inquisition, 
the martyrdoms in England under the famous writ, de 
‘ gemburendo heretico, and the memorable act of Parlia- 
ment under the Fourth Henry, by which, without judge 
or jury, and at the arbitrary command of the bishop, 
the sheriff was required to commit heretics to the flames, 
it is not too much to say, are honest interpreters of the 
intolerance of Rome. ‘The unhappy “ Act of Unifor- 
mity” never would have disgraced the annals of the 
English nation had not Charles I. been at heart a Ca- 
tholic. Individual Romanists there have been, who, 
like Fenelon, have protested against these cruelties. 
But the Creeds and Councils of Rome, as such, are the 
true indices of her spirit and principles. And what is 
their language? In the fifth Council of Toledo, the 
holy fathers say, “ We promulge this decree, pleasing 
to God, that whosoever after shall succeed to the king- 
dom, shall not ascend the throne till he has sworn, 
among other oaths, to permit no man to live in his 
kingdom who is not a Catholic ; and if, after he has 
taken the reins of government, he shall violate this 
promise, let him be anathema maranatha in the sight 
of the eternal God, and become fuel of the eternal 
fire.” When Luther proclaimed, that “ errors in faith 
were not to be suppressed or extirpated by fire and 
sword, but confuted by the word of God,” the Pope 
replied, that “ this designing heretic would destroy all 
authority and order under the sanction of Christian 
liberty.”* The Council of Lateran, under Pope Innocent 
III, deereed that “all heresy and heretics should be 
anathematized, and these being condemned, must be left 
to the secular power to be punished.”t We have al- 


* Merle D’Aubigné. 1 Fletcher’s Lectures. 
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ready seen what is the frightful import of the anathema 
in the Church of Rome. And what will be thought 
of her spirit when I say that, so late as the sixteenth 
century, and during the sessions of the Council of Trent, 
this sentence was pronounced by that council more than 
one hundred and twenty times, against all who deviate 
from their own creed. When that council was closed, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, being in the chair, uttered the 
words, “ Let all heretics be accursed!” to: which the 
council responded, by acclamation, “ Let them be ac- 
eursed! let them be accursed !” 

I have no desire to revive the recollection of such 
scenes as these. But we may not forget that this is 
Rome in principle and Rome in practice. I cannot 
deem it ungenerous, therefore, when I endorse the sen- 
timent, that the religion of Rome is a CRUEL RELIGION. 
There is no cruelty like the cruelty of Rome. We 
shudder at the enormity of the midnight assassin, whose 
feet are swift to shed blood, and at the cruelty of the 
freebooter, who plunders and then destroys his victim 
to conceal his crime; we follow with sadness the 
bloody path of the conqueror, as he advances to fame 
and power, attended by all the forms of misery and 
death; but with a deeper loathing do we view the cru- 
elty of Rome. Her crimes are plotted at the altar of 
mercy. With one hand she waves the banner of re- 
demption, and with the other she waves the sword and 
the axe, and lights the destructive faggot. And what 
fills the mind with wonder unutterable is, all this is 
done by the community that calls herself the Church of 
God. It is her zeal for the cause of truth and godliness. 
it is her maternal discipline toward her wandering chil- 
dren, “ chastening whom she loves!” It is religion. It is 
the only religion—the religion that breathes “ peace 
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and good will to men”’—the religion that once spread 
out its suppliant hands on the cross, and from lips 
parched with thirst and quivering with agony, ex- 
claimed, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do!” But no; it is the incarnate Spirit of 
Darkness roaming over the world, seeking whom it 
may devour, laying waste its valleys and its hills, and 
drenching them with the blood of its slain. The Sav- 
iour drove out the defilers of his temple when they 
were but “ changers of money ;” and will not God take 
the scourge again into his own hand and chase them 
thence, now that they have become butchers of their 
fellow-men ? 

There is but one other thought to bring to a close 
this already too tedious discussion. We have an inter- 
est in the principle that has been considered, as freemen 
and as American citizens. The great truth that THERE 

IS NO EARTHLY AUTHORITY SUPERIOR TO THE AUTHORITY OF 
_ Gop AS REVEALED IN HIS WORD, IS OF UNTOLD IMPORTANCE 
TO THE CIVIL LIBERTIES OF THIS FAIR LAND. 

The influence of a man’s religion upon the operations 
of his mind, upon the vigour and independence of his 
opinions in all that makes up his character as a citizen, 
cannot be too highly estimated. “Christianity,” re- 
marks Bishop Warburton, “naturally inspires the love 
both of civil and religious liberty; it raises the desire of 
being governed by laws of our own making, and by the 
conscience which is of God’s own giving. Either the 
foul spirit of tyranny will defile the purity of religion, 
and introduce the blind submission of the understanding, 
and slavish compliance of the will in the church; or 
else the Spirit of the Lord will overturn the usurpation 
of an unjust despotic power, and bring into the State, 
‘as well as the Church, a free = reasonable service.” If 


>. 
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the conscience is enslaved in spiritual matters, it will 
easily become so in those that are secular. Andifon the 
other hand, religious liberty degenerates into licentious- 
ness, and throws off divine as well as human authority, 
civil anarchy soon follows, and laws and order are broken 
up into a wide-spread chaos. Thus far in the history of 
our world, civil liberty has stood abreast with religious 
toleration. What is civil liberty, but the triumph of 
intellect over imbecility, of knowledge over ignorance, 
of religion over superstition and infidelity, of virtue over 
crime? What is it but the government of laws, and 
laws that are good and equal? It is but for the thou- 
sandth time repeated, when we say, that its only true 
basis is the intelligence and virtue of the people. But 
whence are the intelligence and virtue of the people, 
without that independent thinking which grows out of a 
sense of personal responsibility, in religious matters, to 
God alone? It betrays great ignorance of human nature, 
not to perceive that minds controlled by the authority 
of men in religious matters, are in a fit state to bow 
down before the most absolute civil despotism. Bishop 
Burnet, in speaking of Charles II, says, “ He could 
not help speaking against the liberty that, under the 
Reformation, all men took of inquiring into matters of 
religion. For, from their inquiry into matters of religion, 
they carried the humour farther, and inquired also into 
matters of state.” He often said, “ that he thought gov- 
ernment was a much safer and easier thing, where the 
authority was believed to be infallible and the faith and 
submission of the people was implicit.” The Protestant 
principle, that “God alone is Lord of the conscience,” 
has done more to give the human mind power, and to 
strike off its chains, than any principle of mere secular 
policy in the most perfect “ Bill of rights.” A commu- 
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nity imbued with this truth, cannot fail to examine with 
jealous scrutiny its own rights, nor will it submit to any 
encroachment of them without redress. If tyrants gain 
their ends by suppressing the spirit of inquiry among the 
people, much more certainly do they gain them by mak- 
ing use of those religious and ecclesiastical influences 
which teach men that the spirit of inquiry is impious. 
The proof of these remarks lies in the records of the 
past. At the close of the ten bloody persecutions under 
Pagan Rome, which terminated in the exhausted fury 
of the Emperor Dioclesian, the kind providence of God 
furnished protection to his people. by the power of a 
Christian Prince. But it was a protection which the 
Church most unhappily abused. Her external pros- 
perity degenerated into a splendour in ill keeping with 
the professed spirituality of her character, and she be- 
came as one of the kingdoms of this iueke: She was 
a secular community, no longer apart from this world, 
but identified with its wealth, its principles, its aims, its 
aggrandizement and power. Nay, she aimed at empire, 
and herself occupied the same place on the throne of the 
Cesars that had been occupied by a discarded Paganism. 
The consequence was that innovations and_ offices 
never known to primitive Christianity were for the first 
time recognized as of divine original. The progress in 
degeneracy was rapid. The Church first courted the 
State, and then the State courted the Church: till, in the 
course of events, the unhallowed alliance was formed 
between Church and State, which has ever been the 
bane of civil liberty. On Constantine’s accession to the 
throne, he published his imperial edict, securing full re- 
ligious liberty both to Christians and to Pagans. But 
unhappily he did not long continue of one mind, but soon 
enacted laws for the suppression of Paganism, and the 
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establishment of Christianity as the religion of the Em- 
pire. He was himself the persecutor of Paganism, and 
made the Church a persecutor. In the indulgence of this 
same arbitrary spirit, it was his sovereign will also to 
assert his control over the Christian church, and intro- 
duce into her government, laws and penalties which were 
unknown in her primitive history. The clergy submit- 
ted to his domination, because they had not indepen- 
dence enough to resist it, and because they were easily 
bribed to that submission. The reins of power were in 
his hands; he prescribed the faith of the world; and the 
Church sat at the foot of his throne. He coerced the 
conscience, and men became Christians, not by volun- 
tarily yielding their understandings and hearts to the 
truths of the gospel, but from the force of human au- 
thority. Nor was it until this period, that the Church 
lost her Apostolic character and became emphatically 
the Roman Church, gradually becoming more and more 
corrupt till ina few years her light became extinguished, 
and her glory departed. . 
Religion has always prospered most unembar- 
rassed by any such alliance. To the close of the third 
century, the British churches had no such alliance, 
and yet they lived and flourished. Christianity does 
not refuse the patronage of the civil government, so 
long as the civil government recognizes the full mea- 
sure of her rights; while she accepts nothing of the 
powers of this world that in the least interferes with 
her own divine charter. The idea of incorporating the 
church with the state, as a political community, is alike 
injurious to religion and liberty. Facts show that civil 
despotism and spiritual domination have ever had a 
community of interests, and have issued in plans of alli- 
ance and mutual support which they have pursued with 
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wonderful success. The spiritual power has tyrannized 
over the consciences of men, that the civil power might 
more easily make them slaves; while the civil power in its 
turn has made them slaves, in order to extend and perpet- 
uate the power spiritual. The two systems for ages grew 
up together, till the church became the state, and the 
state became the church.* In its first organization, the 
church was wholly independent of thestate. There she 
ought always to have been left. Neither Pagan nor 
Christian princes have any thing to do with her, except 
to obey the laws of her great Head, and, while she “ ren- 
ders unto Cesar the things that are: Cesar’s,’ them- 
selves to “render unto God the things that are God’s.” 
The nature of man and melancholy experience show us 
that whenever the church of God becomes a political 
community, she is but a predominant faction, and her 
government the very essence of despotism. ‘The best 
form in which such a government ever existed is 
under the British Constitution. And what is it. there, 
but that “ partial freedom,” which in the-language of 
Edmund Burke, “is privilege and prerogatiwe, and not 
liberty. A liberty made up of penalties! a liberty made 
up of incapacities! In what does such liberty differ 
from the description of the most shocking kind of servi- 
tude ?”} The worst form under which such a government 
ever existed is the Hierarchy of Rome, “ possessing the 
throne, swaying the sceptre, and brandishing the sword 
of her discarded rival.”{ It was not all at once that the 
tyrannical usurpations of the Papacy became so dis- 
astrous to the civil rights of rulers and citizens, nor that 
the Pope aspired to supreme authority over the nations. 


* For some valuable facts on this subject, see “ Hallam’s History of the 
Middle Ages, Vol. I. ch. 7, and Brook’s History of Religious Liberty. 

Tt Burke’s Letter to his Son. 

{ Brook’s History of Religious Liberty. 
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The progress was slow and gradual, till from the middle 
of the thirteenth to the middle of the fourteenth centu- 
ries, the Roman Pontiff had his foot upon the neck of 
“a prostrate world.” Princes early found it for their 
advantage to conciliate the formidable power of the 
Church of Rome; and the Church of Rome found it for 
her advantage to conciliate the power of reigning Prin- 
ces. While Princes undertook to be the defenders of 
the Church, they at the same time took care that the 
Church should defend them, and while she became the 
defender of Princes, she took care that Princes should 
be her defenders. 

Civil liberty is opposed, not merely to civil, but to 
religious tyranny. ‘The Council of Calcuith, holding 
its session in England in the year of our Lord 785, 
“exhorts Princes to govern their kingdoms by the di- 
rection of the Bishops, to whom the power of binding 
and loosing is delivered.”* Card, in his Life of Charle- 
magne, remarks that “this Monarch seems to have 
thought the clergy most capable of maintaining his abso- 
lute authority by employing in his favour the thunder of 
the Church, if ever the spirit of anarchy and revolt broke 
forth.” Pepin, the King of France, and all his successors, 
with the exception of Lewis the Debonnaire,t were eon- 
secrated to their thrones by the Pope’s legate. By this 
priestly unction, performed in the name of the Holy See, 
a supposed sacred character was communicated, which 
gave to kings a superiority over their nobles, not pos- 
sessed even in the feudal ages, which rendered their 
persons inviolable, and their office divine. Monarchs 
might violate the rights of the people with impu- 
nity, and were accountable only to Rome. The power 
which the Popes thus acquired, they took care not 

* Spelman, Vol. I. p. 294. { Gifford’s History of France. 
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to relinquish: for it is a well known fact, that they 
and the Councils of Bishops assembled by their legates 
“claimed: the full right of making and unmaking 
kings.” Hence Gregory III. excommunicated and de- 
posed the Emperor Leo. When the sons of Lewis I. 
rose in rebellion against their father, Gregory IV. 
menaced with the thunders of the Church all who should 
refuse to take up arms against their sovereign, and were 
not in favour of the rebellion. A Council of Bishops 
deposed Charles the Bald. The Council of Mante, 
consisting of ‘Archbishops and Bishops of France, “ as- 
sembled in the name of the Lord God, and by inspiration 
of his divine Majesty,” elected and crowned Duke Boson 
king of Provence, and thus despoiled the two sons of 
Lewis II. of the fairest part of their dominions. A band 
of Bishops accompanied Lewis IV. against his rebellious 
princes, and excommunicated the Duke of Normandy 
and the Count of Vermandois. “'This extraordinary 
interference of the ecclesiastical powers,” says Gifford, 
‘“‘and the effect which it produced, are strongly char- 
acteristic of the spirit of the times. The rebels, alarmed 
at their threats, remained in suspense. The laws of 
honour, ever sacred; the obligation of an oath, the 
firmest bond of society; the love of justice; a regard 
for their duty—all these potent considerations had 
proved insufficient to deter them from taking up arms 
against their sovereign; while the fear of excommuni- 
cation, the motives for which were probably unjust, 
checked in a moment the uplifted arm of rebellion.” 
‘Sir, do not threaten,” said the Pope’s Nuncio to Henry 
Il, ‘we fear no threats; for we are of a Court that 
has long been accustomed to give laws to Emperors 
and Kings.” 

Henry VII. had recourse to the most disgraceful 
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means of establishing himself on the throne, by the au- 
thority of the Roman Pontiff. “He was so little satis- 
fied with his own title,” says Hume, “that he applied to 
Papal authority for confirmation of it; and Innocent III. 
granted a bull in whatever terms the King was pleased 
to desire.” When William the Conqueror, at an earlier 
period, usurped the crown of England, he gained over to 
his interest Pope Alexander II., who sent him a conse- 
crated banner, a golden agnus Dei, and one of St. Peter’s 
hairs set in a ring; whilst he attacked his adversary 
Harold with the artillery of the Church, and denounced 
excommunication against him and all his adherents, and 
“the conqueror came in with the Pope’s banner, and 
under it won the battle which got him the garland.” 
Blackstone says, “The then Pontiff having favoured 
Duke William in his projected invasion, by blessing 
his host and consecrating his banners, he took that op- 
portunity, also, of establishing his spiritual encroach- 
ments.” When, however, he was subsequently requested 
to own himself a vassal of the Holy See, he replied, 
“JY hold my kingdom from none but God and my 
sword.” This rude Norman achieved more for the 
cause of freedom simply by confining religious function- 
aries to their own appropriate employment, and keeping 
the judicial administration of the kingdom out of the 
hands of ecclesiastics, than could have been achieved, 
in that age of the world, in any other way. Still Rome 
retained her influence. With little interruption England 
continued under her usurpation, from the time of William 
down to.Henry VII. When Henry VIII. cast off his 
authority, the Pope declared him to have forfeited his 
crown, put the kingdom under interdict, absolved the 
people from their allegiance, and asserted his authority 
over all the kings of the world. Who does not know 
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that the laws of England, for a long period, were framed 
with a view to resist the encroachments of Rome upon 
her civil liberties? The Statute of Provisos, passed in 
the year 1352; various subsequent statutesin the reign 
of Richard IL, the first of which was passed in 1379, and 
the last in 1390; as well as the memorable Statute of 
Premunire, were all designed to resist her overbearing 
pretensions. Nor were they needless. Rome has up-. 
held or put down thrones, as thrones have executed or 
resisted the edicts of Rome; while the liberties of the 
people have been tossed back and forth between them, 
as the policy of Princes, the caprice of Pontiffs, or the 
spirit of the age might require. And hence the degra- 
dation of the people. The Romish Church is their bitter- 
est foe. The genius of her religion is unfriendly to liberty. 
It isa proud hierarchy. It recognizes no community of 
brethren; no power in the Church except its Head; no 
brotherhood in the world; no rights of. the common 
people. ‘The very right of thought it takes away; and 
that it may do so the more effectually, it gives no time 
to think. God’s day of holy instruction and rest. it turns 
into a day of pleasure; the times and seasons commemo- 
rative of its patron-saints, are memorable only for 
folly and dissipation; while its ingenuity has been ex- 
hausted in devising amusements for the people, in order 
more imperceptibly to forge their chains. Even con- 
science is silenced by her voice, and that innate guide 
and arbiter which has the seal of its authority from 
heaven, is subjected to human control, or swayed and 
bound in fetters. And what tyranny is like this! And 
for what servitude does not such tyranny prepare men! 
It was a noble declaration of Napoleon to the Pro- 
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testant deputies, after his accession to the throne, “ My 
empire ends, where the empire of conscience begins.” 
Despots have thrown their chains upon the limbs, have 
constrained the speech and actions of mankind; but it 
‘was reserved for Rome to fetter the thoughts. It is true 
she does not interfere with the liberties of men any 
farther than the liberties of men interfere with her. 
But their very nature is opposite. When as individuals, 
or as communities, they challenge her claim, then, so far 
as her influence extends, their liberties are at an end. 
The late Dr. Geddes, himself a Roman Priest, uses the 
following language in relation to the political influence 
of Rome: “I make no hesitation to affirm, ‘that the 
Popish religion has been, mediately or immediately, the 
cause of almost all the political disturbances in Europe, 
since the days of Gregory the Seventh.” Comment is 
needless on such testimony. "The fact is prominently 
before the world. 

It will not be denied, that among the more impor- 
tant personal rights, shouted to every man by every good 
government, is the right of property. 'The Church of 
Rome has been distinguished in her whole history, from 
the time of Constantine to the present hour, for the most 
rude and unwarrantable encroachments upon this great 
right. For the first three centuries of the Christian era, 
the church was supported by the free-will offerings of 
those whose devotions and charity inclined them to this 
reasonable service.* During the reign of Constantine, 
a law was passed, still extant in the Theodosian and 
Justinian code, which not only encouraged great lega- 
cies to the church, but which also settled upon the clergy 


* See Prideaux on Tithes. Selden on Tithes, ch. 4. See also this posi 
tion controverted in the Quarterly Review, No. je p- 530, &c.; and No, 83, 
p. 120, &c. 
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a standing allowance out of the public treasury.* In- 
testate estates, and the estates of persons who died with- 
out heirs, became also, by different laws, the property 
of the church. In his controversy with the Donatists, 
Constantine not only deprived them of their places of 
worship, and confiscated them to the treasury of the 
Empire, but even sequestered their private property.T 
The Emperor Honorius, in the year 412, made a decree 
giving to the Catholic Cliurch all “ heretical conventicles 
and their revenues.” Inthe progress of time the Church 
claimed no inconsiderable portion of the property of her 
members as her right, and the decrees of her councils 
enforced the right by penalty and excommunication.{ 
Such was the formidable power of the Church of Rome 
that the most powerful princes found it for their interest 
to make severe exactions of property from their own 
subjects for the purpose of replenishing her treasury. 
It would require volumes to furnish in detail the facts 
which would illustrate the general position that the 
people, both on the continent of Europe, as well as.the 
islands, have actually been made poor by the amount of 
property wrung from them by the Church of Rome. 
No reader of English history can be ignorant of the 
means by which that Church possessed herself of one 
third part of all the lands in England. At the death of 
Edward the Confessor, twenty-eight out of sixty parts 
of all the real estate, are recorded in Doomsday Book, a 
book containing the records of all the real estate in the 
kingdom, in the name of the Church. England was 


* See Burgham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, B. 3 ch. 4. 

} Brook’s History of Religious Liberty, from a propagation of Chris- 
tianity in Britain, to the reign of George III. 

{ A Canon to this effect. was made in the second Council of Mascon, in 


the asthe of Lyons, A. D. 585. Also at Seville, in Spain, A.D. 590. Also 
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nearly drained of its wealth by the exactions of the 
Roman Pontiff. In the eighth century the abominable 
doctrine became rife in England, that liberality to the 
Church made atonement for every species of crime. 
“ Bounty to the Church atoned for every violence against 
society.”* It was during this century that Offa, the 
murderer of Ethelbert, was pardoned by Pope Adrian, on 
condition that he would be liberal to the churches and 
monasteries ; and that Jna, the King of Wessex, laid a 
tax upon every family in his kingdom, the tax com- 
monly called Peter’s Pence, for the education of English 
ecclesiastics at Rome. Nothing is more obvious than 
that the immense wealth of Rome was extorted from 
the common people by the authority of the Church, and 
that these exactions subsequently assumed the form of 
legal enactments by the State, under the influences of 
princes who were dependent for their power on Rome. 
The great and the opulent, and even monarchs them- 
selves, in the course of time, came under these rigorous 
exactions. ‘The fruits of their plunder, and rapine, and 
murder, were consecrated to the Church as the price of 
their absolution; and not a few monasteries and churches 
are now standing, once enriched with overflowing trea- 
sures, and associated with all that is memorable in the 
merits of these pretended saints. We have but to ac- 
knowledge the claims of Rome, and the rights of property | 
are but aname. Men have never enjoyed less security 
in this great and well-earned title, than during those 
periods of her history when the Church of Rome was 
either the ally, or the engine of secular power. 

That the views of the Roman Hierarchy have not 
been more disastrous to the liberties of this Western 
Continent, is to be attributed, under the favour of a kind 
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Providence, to the fact that our government was 
founded by men who were jealous of its influence 
because they had felt it in the parent countries. ‘The 
instruments by which here to establish an empire of 
Freedom were chosen with wonderful wisdom by the 
God of nations. The Puritans of England and their 
brethren of the Established Church, whom bitter politi- 
cal animosities divided at home, here stood side by side, 
foremost in one common cause. Others, foreign to us in 
language alone, the Huguenots of France, and the Pro- 
testant exiles of the Low Countries, came up to the con- 
test to wrestle for civil, as they had before wrestled for 
religious freedom. In asserting the rights of conscience, 
they had been trained to liberty of thought ; and to hardi- 
hood they had been trained by persecution. In suchhands, 
the strife could scarcely be doubtful ere it began. More 
than all, they had one common rule of faith. That rule 
was THE Biste. ‘They were conversant with that Book, 
and imbued with its spirit. ‘They found their liberties 
there, and there their duties. And they could not be 
slaves. ‘Though they loved their sovereign, and were 
proud of their loyalty, yet did they, after a conflict of 
ten long years, dissolve the tie of that allegiance, and 
“with unexampled deliberation and solemnity,” declare 
themselves free and independent. Had they been Ro- 
manists, who can doubt that we should now have been 
bondmen? It was not the wide ocean, nor the vast 
continent, nor the iron-bound shore, nor Eastern hills, 
nor Western vale that made us freemen. It was THE 
Brste—the unretrerep Bible. The Bible is the reli- 
gion of the people. “'To the poor the gospel is preached.” 
Others there were on these Western shores, who had, 
and others there are who still have, all these physical 
advantages, but they were not, and are not yet freemen. 
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Compare the civil liberties of the descendants of the 
English colonists at the North, with the servitude and 
anarchy of the descendants of the Spanish conquerors in 
the Southern portions of this continent, and remember 
with what motives and with what auspices they sought 
this newly discovered world. The former were im- 
pelled by their regard for the rights of conscience, the 
latter by their thirst for gold—the former by their self- 
denying devotion to a religion of which the Divine 
Oracles are the only standard, the latter by a blind sub- 
mission to Papal decrees—the former landed upon these 
shores with the Bible in their hands and in their hearts, 
and the latter made their descent upon the Southern 
coasts with only the crucifix and the sword. We may 
read the history of both. It publishes a solemn lesson 
to the world, and teaches us under what auspices Faith, 
Hope, or Charity may best transmit the civil liberties 
we enjoy to after ages. Such is the importance of the 
principle, that the divine Scriptures are the only in- 
fallible rule of faith. . 

It is no mean foe with which the combined forces of 
truth and piety are called to contend, in contending with 
Rome. If we read the prophecies of Daniel, the epistles 
of Paul to the Thessalonians, and his first epistle to 
Timothy, and the Apocalypse, we shall discern the fea- . 
tures of Papal Rome, portrayed by a master’s hand._ 
She is no other than the Man of Sin, the Son of Per- 
dition, Babylon the Great, and the empire of that Pon- 
tifical King, that combination of ecclesiastical and 
political power which was gradually to push its way 
over the ten kingdoms of the Latin empire. In vain 
do you look in the history of the past for the “blas- 
phemous” Power that has “persecuted the saints,” 
that has “‘ changed times and laws,” that has established 
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its see upon “the seven mountains ;” that has covered 
the entire territory of the “fourth beast ;” and which, be- 
cause it was destined to “ subdue three Kings,” to the 
present day wears the triple crown; if not to Papal 
Rome. Where, if not to Rome, shall we look for the 
one “ whose coming is after the working of Satan, with 
all power, and signs, and lying. wonders, and with all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness 7?’ What power has 
existed in the world, whose “ look was more stout than 
his fellows,” if not that of the Roman Pontiff, at whose 
feet the proudest monarchs have bowed, and at whose 
hands they have received their crowns? This is the 
Power with which the Protestant world is called to con- 
tend; and from the same prophecies that mark its char- 
acter, we learn as distinctly that the time has not yet come 
in which it is to be overthrown. It is a most remark- 
able fact, that such a power should have existed so long 
in the world, by such means; but it is a fact not less re- 
markable, that its continuance, and by just such means, 
is predicted in the word of God. 

The struggle with Rome is not over; and good men 
of every name are loudly called on to make less of the 
things in which they differ, and more of those in which 
they agree, for the purpose of uniting against the com- 
mon enemy. It is only by our united, strong, and bold 
attachment to the truth as it is in Jesus; by that love to 
our divine Lord,.and to one another, which is stronger 
than death; and by united prayer for our enemies, and 
all watchful and wise efforts for their salvation, that we 
are destined to prosper. Nothing has given Rome so 
much the advantage, as the disunion of Protestants. 
And nothing, under the favour of Almighty God, would 
be so ominous of her overthrow, as their cordial union 
in the great truths of the gospel, and the love of the 
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Spirit. Just at the onset of this great conflict, the 
Protestant world is a divided empire, and if the exter- 
nal pressure which we are beginning to feel does not 
cement us, the controversy will be of disastrous issue. 
Never let it be forgotten, that the “ weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal.” At the close of this fearful 
conflict, the Apostle “heard a loud voice saying in 
heaven, Now is come salvation, and strength, and the 
kingdom of our God, and the power of his Christ: for 
the accuser of our brethren is cast down, which accused 
them before our God day and night. And they over- 
came him By THE BLOoD oF THE Lamp, AND BY THE WORD 
OF THEIR TESTIMONY; AND THEY LOVED NOT THEIR LIVES 
UNTO THE DEATH.” ‘These are our weapons. Rome 
will not alter her method of warfare. It will be de- 
ception and violence. It will be by scattering her 
emissaries over every land; by introducing her shrewd- 
est men to every Court, and Cabinet, and Legislature, 
and bench of Justice; by establishing her religious 
orders in every State; by artfully monopolizing the 
education of the rising generation; by the power of 
her Confessional ; by the splendour of her worship; b 
her connivance at the wickedness of men; by her pre-., 
ponderating influence in every doubtful struggle of po- 
litical parties; by her refusal of the Holy Scriptures to 
the people, and by her bitter persecutions, “ wearing out 
the saints of the Most High.” Ours is a different mode 
of attack and defence. It is rue BLoop or Taz Lamp— 
the great doctrine of the cross. It is the worp oF ouR 
TESTIMONY—the pure and unadulterated word of God. It 
is the meekness of wisdom, the patience of suffering, and 
LOVING NOT OUR LIVES UNTO THE DEATH. Here is the 
armour; and those who put it on will be “ terribleas an 
army with banners.” The bitterness of the foe may be 
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traced to his malignant hostility to the truths of God. It 
is “ the enmity of the carnal mind” with which we have 
to contend; and our great weapon is “ the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God.” Nothing will do 
such execution in this warfare, as the great truths of the 
gospel ; and nothing will so certainly secure the presence 
and favour of our Redeeming God and King. 

“ When the enemy cometh in like a flood, the Spirir 
or THE Lorp lifteth up a standard against him.” “It is 
not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord 
of Hosts.” We look for copious effusions of the Holy Spirit 
upon our churches before this great conflict is terminated. 
For these we must look, and “pray always with all 
prayer.” We know not that the existing generation will, 
be called into this great arena, stained as it will be with 
the blood of martyrs; but it becomes us to be prepared 
for it, by “‘ putting on the whole armour of God.” Let 
our young men, and especially those who have in view the 
Christian Ministry, see to it that they are clad in this 
celestial panoply, and stand ready and firm for the day of 
trial. The note of alarm is sounded so distinctly, that they | 
will be greatly at fault if they prepare not the way for 
_ the coming of their Lord, and for the manifestation of 
His power, either in the conviction or destruction of His 
and their enemies. ‘ Who art thou, that thou shouldest 
be afraid of a man that shall die, and of the son of man 
that shall be made as grass; and forgettest the Lord thy 
Maker that hath stretched forth the heavens and laid the 
foundations of the earth!” The time is at hand when 
Rome will nolonger hurry abandoned nations to per- 
dition. Before the earth groaned under the birth of this 
mighty Monster, it was foretold that he should stretch 
his gigantic form, and vomit out his flood of waters; but 
it was at the same time foretold that a safe refuge should 
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be provided from its fury, and that the tempest should 
break silently upon the shore. “If God be for us, who 
is he that can be againstus?” He who “puts his word 
in our mouth, covers us with the shadow of his hand.” 

Twenty years ago, few would have believed that a dis- 
cussion of this subject would have been called for in this 
Protestant country. But even here, ina land conse- 
crated to Protestantism, the features of Rome have be- 
gun to look out upon the world under the veil of a 
purer faith; and men are not wanting among us, both 
among the clergy and the laity, who publicly endorse 
some of her most obnoxious errors. This activity and 
boldness are a rebuke to the listlessness and inactivity 

_of Protestants, which, if they do not feel, will be among 

the mournful indications that darkness is to spread 
rapidly over this fair land. We cannot be too deeply 
convinced that the question we have now discussed is 
the turning point in the controversy. I would say to 
my countrymen, Hold fast to the Bible. I would say 
to my fellow Christians of every name, “ Stand fast in 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made you free, and 
be not again entangled in the yoke of bondage.” <A 
day of battle is at hand. It needs not the eye of a seer 
to discern its coming. Its notes of busy preparation 
already pierce our ear. What mean these hostile 
sounds blown from the trumpet of the Vatican? What 
means the echo from walls long since sundered from 
that proud and colossal temple? Yes; a day of battle 
is at hand. 

I say not these things in fear, but in admonition— 
more rather in hope. We have no fears in a controversy 
with Rome, if, by the grace of God, we are enabled to 

_ carry a Christian spirit into the contest. Rome demands 
our sympathy, but not less our vigilance. I pray God 
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that His people may come out of her, and not be par- 
takers of her plagues! Protestantism has for its defence 
the shield of a mighty and Divine Leader. He himself 
was the first protester against “the Man of Sin,” deline- 
ating his character, giving him his name, foretelling his 
overthrow. His protest is its destiny—its inevitable 
doom, to be “ consumed with the spirit of his mouth, 
and destroyed with the brightness of his coming.” 
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There is no danger of a conflict between reason and revelation, when reason keeps within her 
own proper sphere, and proceeds aright on the knowledge and observation of her own 
limits —Dr. CHALMERS. Lectures on Butler. Posthwmous Works, Vol. 1X. p. 52. London and 
Edinburgh, 1839. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN. 
? 1852, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


April 24th, 1852. 
Rev. W. Brackwoop, si 4 


Dear Sir—At a meeting of the Missionary, Bible, Tract, and Education Society of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, it was, 

Resolved, 1. That the thanks of this Society be tendered to the Rev. William Blackwood, for 
his able and eloquent address delivered before the Society at its late annual meeting. 

2. That a Committee be appointed to request a copy for publication. 


J. Henry KAUFFMAN, 
A. W. SPROULL, Committee. 
»Ropert Watts. 


Philadelphia, April 25th, 1852. 
To Messrs. J. Henry Kauffman, A. W. Sproull, and Robert Watts. 


Gentlemen—I have received your communcation of the 24th inst., relative to the address 
which I delivered before the Society which you represent, and I hasten to say in reply, that 
while it was prepared in haste, amid pain and sickness, and certainly without any view to pub- 
lication, yet I venture to comply with the request that has been made,—under the expectation 
that the importance of the subject adverted to, may be more thoroughly comprehended by the 
young friends who were present, when they possess in a permanent form, the brief hints which 
my limited time enabled me to bring forward. 

It would be a melancholy day for the Church, were the time ever to come, when her pastors 
should haye substituted Philosophy for the Gospel. Intellectual Theism never can pacify the 
conscience, for it has no piacular element. It is this attribute of the heavenly message which 
invests it with all its power to quiet the soul, inspire with hope, nerve with courage, and stimu- 
late with lofty and becoming motives to action. But in the ordinary pulpit ministrations of the 
present age, without doubt there has been a sad overlooking of the fact, that Nature and Reve- 
lation are both from the same hand: and that Nature, if heard and followed to the limit of her 
teaching, must lead up to that point at which the moral agent shall be left in terror and alarm, 
without hope or light, until Revelation dispels the gloom that enshrouds him, and lightens his 
path by showing that God is propitious. : 

This is the legitimate use of nature. It will furnish the preacher with apposite and varied 
illustrations, and aid bim in his efforts to shut men up to the necessity of embracing Christ. 


Iam, Gentlemen, very truly, yours, 
WM. BLACKWOOD. 
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ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN—The more professional studies of your academic 
career, and the inquiries and ayocations connected with your 
membership of this Society, are intended to qualify you for dis- 
charging the duties of the most elevated and august function, to 
which man can be called on earth. They bear on your prepa- 
ration, so far as preparation can be effected in a school of the 
prophets, for going forth as ambassadors of the greatest Poten- 
tate, charged with the duty of effecting a treaty, more glorious 
and beneficent in its nature and effects than earthly diplomacy 
has ever undertaken—to go forth as heralds of the most joyous 
news that hath ever been proclaimed to the downcast or the 
miserable, and to cement a peace which has resulted from the 
most stupendous contest that creation has beheld, and a victory 
for which creation itself hath been formed. If it be proper that 
ambassadors should take rank according to the dignity and 
dominion of the monarchs whom they represent, then who shall 
sufficiently exalt, or unduly estimate the honours and the 
responsibilities of that office to which you aspire! 

When we walk through classic lands, and gaze upon the 
mouldering fragments of the faded past—when we stand upon 
the capitol and look around upon the hoary monuments of the 
renowned dead—when we walk from hill to hill and pause to- 
meditate on the waning glory and the huge extent of ancient 
Rome—when we trayel to the sunny region of the distant East, 
and witness the desolation that now reigns where once flowed on 
the living tide of gorgeous Babylon—when we look upon the 
Tyrian rock, a drying place for the nets of fishermen, uncon- 
sciously fulfilling the sure word of prophecy—when we take our 
stand amid the graceful columns of Palmyra, or enter the gloom 
of the massive temples of Luxor or of Thebes—we learn the 
lesson of man’s evanescent sovereignty! But you look for 
office under Him, whose dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
and the blissful sway of whose government shall have no end. 

Such being the rank and character of the office to which you 
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aspire, and so great the results that are dependent on the effi- 
cient and successful discharge of its duties, it is of the last 
importance that your allegiance to your Lord and Master 
should involve the unreserved surrender of your hearts to him, 
and ensure the dedication of your lives to his work, as if your 
desires and aspirations were only realized, when the ends of his 
administration have been attained. This cannot be the case if 
your minds have not fully and distinctly apprehended the mes- 
sage of the gospel, that as his ambassadors you are to bear. 
A man may possess an instrument of rare and wondrous 
mechanism, with nice adjustments for most useful purposes, 
enclosed in a casket, the materials of which he can describe in 
terms most eloquent and scientific, while he may be profoundly 
ignorant of the use and value of the instrument that hes within. 
In the hands of such a man the instrument will be comparative-: 
ly useless. And so it is in relation to the distinctive message 
that you are to bear. It is the gospel—emphatically the gos- 
pel in its simplicity—that is alone intended to achieve the sub- 
jugation of the world to Christ. You may go forth from these 
halls and academic groves to the toils of your career, adorned 
with trophies from Greece and Rome; you may go to the 
spheres of your labour furnished with the massive tomes of a 
Christian literature about the gospel, and bring all your learn- 
ing to bear on man’s intellectual nature; your demonstrations 
may be most masterly, your positions well chosen, your analysis 
of character most truthful and pictorial, your appeals most 
winning and seductive, your denunciations of sin most alarming, 
and your warnings of the coming woe may fill the soul with 
terror; your earnestness may attract, and your dilemmas may 
disconcert; or, when opposition is aroused, you may stand 
entrenched in evidences, and hurl back the assailant from your 
impregnable position; you may foil the enemy by the adroit- 
ness of your dialectics, and thus silence him in argument; you 
may feast the intellect, and charm the. fancy, and enkindle sen- 
timent, and show that there is much about the gospel that is 
lofty and ennobling, and deserving man’s regard—all this 
may be done, and yet souls may not be saved, nor Christ’s gos- 
pel message proclaimed, nor the Saviour glorified. Eyer bear 
in mind that it is not to write essays about the gospel in which 
your mission lies, nor in apologies for the gospel that your 
strength is to be consumed; but if called and sent of God, then 
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yours it is, to proclaim for the healing of the nations Christ cru- 
cified, the power of God, and the wisdom of God, and to affirm 
to a guilty world, on the authority of Jehovah, that as surely 
as they believe on Jesus according to his testimony, they pass 
out of the category of the guilty and condemned, into the con- 
dition of the pardoned and accepted—out of the mass of the 
corrupt and the dead, into the number of the sons of God, who 
shall reign with him in life eternal. Every where, and at all 
times, shall you find that in this message lies the secret of your 
strength—that as man’s most unnatural (and therefore most 
miserable) estate is that of rebellion against his Creator, so a 
believed gospel slays this enmity. It fills his soul with joy, it 
heals his diseases, dispels his fears, ennobles life, suffuses his 
face with smiles, gilds the future, and sends him on his way 
rejoicing, because it shows him God propitious, and assures him 
_ that his Father has accepted him. 

We are all the more anxious and earnest on this point, not 
only because of its superlative importance, but also because we 
desire not to be misunderstood in what remains to be said. For 
while it is indispensable that you should know the distinctive 
features of the peculiar light that shines in revelation, and 
which is to be found there alone, it is no less necessary, in its 
place and for its proper end, that you should discern the traces 
of God’s glory which are inscribed on the works of his hands. 
We fear that on this point—namely, the relative amount and 
value of the light which shines from nature and from revela- 
tion, there is much confusion in many minds, and that in con- 
sequence, many theologians are neglectful of a most powerful 
agency, by which men may be arrested, and convicted, and left 
hopeless without a refuge, if they flee not to the provision of 
the gospel. 

God has been very careful to put the precious truth of his 
Revealed Testimony into a Record, which has been protected by 
his omnipotent arm. Amid the wreck and ruin of empires, the 
changes of time, the rise of heresies, the contendings of factions, 
and the birth and death of dialects and tongues, it has been 
saved from the fires of the enemy, and the neglect and careless- 
ness of its professed friends; and in its entirety, it still stands 
forth as the sure index and finger of God, to pot out to the 
Church the unerring way to glory. 
~ Not so has it been with the teachings of God in Nature. 
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Intended and needed for humanity, world-wide, and in every 
age, much of that record is connected with God’s government of 
the human family, in their individual and social forms; and here 
the facts have not been all recorded, and many noted for the 
time, have fallen into oblivion, from the page of history—or the 
right deductions have not been drawn from them. Much of 
that record is also inscribed on the physical world around us. 
We read it on the lofty mountain and in the wooded dell, on the 
stormy ocean in its winter fury, and the sleeping lake in its 
summer loveliness—in the vernal gushing of the budding spring, 
and the riches of the sere and yellow autumn—in the organic 
laws, and chemical affinities, and dynamic powers that charac- 
terize the works of the Eternal. And here many elements for 
induction are unknown, and many incidents are transient, and 
thus the record is not read aright, or the lesson is forgotten, 
and man again fails to treasure up and classify as wisdom would 
commend, the intimations which he might acquire, from the 
manifold and marvellous works of God. 

Now, many truths proclaimed in Nature, are likewise taught 
in the pages of Inspiration, and thus, the two sources of our 
knowledge, have in this sense much in common. It is. by no 
means strange, therefore, that a certain class of minds, on 
beholding so many facts, and such fulness of historic and didac- 
tic statement, in the Revealed volume, should imperceptibly 
glide into the belief, that they were taught these exclusively; 
and that, when there was light and splendour in the one volume 
to such an extent, there was corresponding darkness in the 
other. 

We affirm then, that while the saving knowledge of God can 
alone be had from Revelation, yet as much truth, and truth of 
essential moment in relation to God, his government, and human 
duty, is obviously treasured up in Nature, it is essential to your 
mature preparation, that the latter volume should be intelli- 
gently read by you, as well as the other; that you should under- 
stand them in their reciprocal relations, and see how far they 
bear the impress of the same hand, that you may know in what 
direction, and to what distance the one will lead you, and how, 
when you cannot but follow thus far its guidance, it leaves you 
helpless, trembling, and afraid; the other, like an angel of 
mercy, comes in its bright and blessed effulgence, to light your 
way to peace and glory. 
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Ignorance here, is usually attended with most disastrous 
results. IPf there be not a vivid apprehension of the nature and 
use of what we have called the peculiar light of the gospel—its 
great, main, central illumination, to which the eyes of the 
Church are turned to behold life and peace; if there be a misty, 
indistinct» apprehension of the moral remedy; something from 
nature and a share of revelation; a little of the law and much 
about Christ; a blending of the lights that shine from these two 
sources, the result is, that because of the crossing and inter- 
mingling of these rays, there is no distinct vision; or in other 
words, those who receive and rest on a message thus delivered 
are not resting on the object of the gospel, and they are not 
saved. 

The other state of moral error, acts as powerfully and as 
fatally against the interests of truth and righteousness, in an 
opposite direction, and among a different class of objects. 
When the teachings of Nature are not fully apprehended in 
their extent and clearness, and when their legitimate and indis- 
pensable uses are not perceived, a disposition is often mani- 
fested, to depreciate the information that we derive from this 
source, in order, as it is imagined, that Revelation may shine 
forth with more unclouded brightness, because of the surround- 
ing gloom. Such a course of procedure is not merely unwise— 
it is unphilosophical, and unscriptural. It is adverse to the 
interests of truth, and has always recoiled with destructive 
retribution, on the heads of its most thorough paced supporters. 
The efforts that may be made either directly or indirectly to 
disparage the light that shines from the works of God with a 
view to exalt the word of God—or if not exactly efforts—then 
all such statements, hints and insinuations as point in that 
direction, raise up a lofty barrier against the acceptance of the 
gospel by a large class of inquiring minds. Nay, in this con- 
nection, the acceptance of the gospel seldom comes in here, to 
be the subject of debate; it is rather the previous question, of 
entertaining any system as worthy of regard, which rests any 
claims to the homage of its supporters, on the undue depression 
of another volume from the same hand. 

Besides, the class of minds who stumble against this impedi- 
ment, are usually of most difficult management. They are not 
your men of plastic nature and sluggish temperament, too 
torpid to awake to the energy of thought and application—men 
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who seem to wait, in order that society may, without an effort, 
stamp its own impress upon their minds, and authority, hedge 
up within the pale of what is customary and conventional—men 
who are too weak or too timid to look into a higher region 
than that in which they ordinarily move. Nor are they those 
more favoured ones, who, under the healthful tutelage of a pious 
home, have had the truth commended alike to their understand- 
ings and their hearts, by the exhibition of the heavenly message 
in all its clearness, accompanied with the consistent walk, the 
unwearied beneficence and genial aspect of a godly frame, that 
adorned the parent, now no more, and which under the Spirit’s 
agency has proved the most unanswerable argument for its 
celestial origin. On the other hand, they are your men of ner- 
vous, stirring minds and bustling intellect—bold, adventurous 
in their flights, men who will examine and canvass and think 
for themselves. In their aspirings, they may at times soar into 
the region of cloud-land and find themselves in darkness; but 
still they will inquire and collect and analyze and arrange for 
themselves. It is to such men, that nature ever appeals with a 
fresh and irresistible potency, and who ever behold it suffused 
with a blush of joyous beauty. Mainly occupied with objects 
that are material and sensuous, and ignorant of that spiritual 
desolation that is experienced by the longing soul, when it 
feels, that to it no blessedness can come, if it come not with 
the gifts of a Saviour’s mercy :—such men, whether “ they scan 
the sparkling firmament, or dwell on the ruby and sapphire 
dust of the insect’s wing, or thrill as they gaze on some fairy 
flower, or listen to the ocean’s “billowy chime,” or to the grim 
cloud’s thunder psalm, or drink in the ravishment of multitudi- 
nous joys in the rich music of spring, or hearken to the even- 
ing tune of the wilderness bee, and feel it like a hermit’s ori- 
son,’’* on such men’s minds the language of depreciation of the 
lights of science, falls like a sacrilegious utterance. These, 
whether the mere sentimentalist that searches for the real in 
the ideal and is sure to never find it; or the dreamer, that 
would seek the infinite in the finite; or the enthusiast in nature, 
whose feelings are strung to the music of those psalms that 
ascend from rocks and mountains in their lofty majesty, or are 
heard in the rolling thunder and the roaring water-fall, or whis- 


* Introductory Lecture by James Hamilton, D. D. London, Nisbet & Co., 1845. p. 31. 
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pered in the sighing breezes and the tranquil beauty of the bliss- 
ful summer eve; or the more stern demonstrative man of science, 
who will receive nothing as truth, which will not endure the 
fire of his crucible, or resist the tests of his alembic—all these, 
because of their habitudes of thought and discipline, are more 
likely to be captivated by the truths that can be culled from 
the phenomena of the natural world, than by the dogmata of a 
system, which, as they believe, is mainly based upon authority. 
More especially is this the case, if the advocates of that system 
shall indiscreetly lead them to conceive, that the truths to be 
adopted, at their suggestion, may be antagonistic to principles, 
which these men are fully persuaded they have found to be 
based on evidence in Nature, that cannot be set aside. 

These considerations acquire an especial force, when we 
reflect on the peculiar characteristics of the present age. 
There never was a period in the world’s history richer in the 
bequests of its predecessors, or more restless in the use of pre- 
sent power, than the period on which your lot is cast. It is 
an age of scientific opulence. ‘Knowledge is running to and 
fro with countless accommodations and unprecedented inven- 
tions. The sciences are all teeming with so many fresh dis- 
coveries, that even those which keep their old names are largely 
changing their characters. How changed is that most primi- 
tive, and in many respects most stupendous of them all—astro- 
nomy—from the time that the wise men of the East in the 
plains of Babylon endeavoured to arrange the order and mo- 
tions of those orbs that sparkle in the heavens. An instru- 
ment of which they never dreamed, has dissolved the galaxies 
and nebulz of a later nomenclature, and shown them to be 
suns and centres of far distant spheres: and still farther, has 
suggested the thought, that in the immensity of space there 
may be worlds so distant, that across the vast profound, no ray 
of light has yet had time to herald their creation! And com- 
ing nearer home, what wondrous shapes and forms of things 
that lived, are now dug from the rocky tablet of this earth’s 
crust? In the language of an elegant writer—“ How suddenly 
have its stones begun to cry aloud, and what unexpected stories 
of creative wisdom and munificence, antedating the birth of 
man, have been heard from the sepulchre of worlds which long 
since ceased to be.” ‘Time will not permit us to peep through 
the microscope of Ehrenberg, and see a new animal kingdom 
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in a drop of water; nor to hearken to Lagrange, demonstrating 
the perpetuity of the solar system; nor to look at Dalton, 
bringing the elementary atoms of each simple substance, under 
mathematical laws; nor to witness how Franklin, and Volta, 
and (Hrsted can chain the lightning; nor to see what Brewster 
and Arago have done with light; nor dare we stop, to enter 
the laboratories of Lavoisier, and Davy, and Farrady, and 
Liebig, or notice the minerals of Berzelius, and Klaproth, and 
Jameson, and Thomson; or admire the entomological museums 
of Kirby, and Burmeister; or with Cuvier and Owen, fit toge- 
ther and supplement the skeletons of a bygone animal economy ; 
or toil with Buckland, and Lyell, and Hitchcock, and Miller, 
over the broken fragments and strange creations of a primal 
world; but we hasten on to say, that while every department 
of knowledge teems with discoveries so simultaneous and so 
numerous, that it is a task even to register or recollect them, 
we are surely justified in declaring, that there never was a time 
when science was so rich, or the mind of man less likely to rest 
satisfied with present attainments. 

Now, here the question presses forward—what have theolo- 
gians done, and what are they doing in view of this progress ? 
Do they, as a class, stand in the front rank of learning with 
these votaries of knowledge? ‘Time was, when the theologian 
stood, at least by the head and shoulders, above all his com- 
peers. We fear however, it is but too true, that the clergy as 
a class, have on these branches, allowed themselves to linger 
far behind the requirements of the age. As has been observed 
by one of the most profound thinkers and graceful writers of 
these times, ‘The mighty change which has taken place during 
the present century, in the direction in which the minds of the 
first order are operating. though indieated on the face of the 
country in characters which cannot be mistaken, seems to have 
too much escaped the notice of our theologians. Speculative 
theology and the metaphysics, are cognate branches of the same 
science ; and, when, as in the last and the preceding ages, the 
higher philosophy of the world was metaphysical, the Churches 
took ready cognizance of the fact, and, in due accordance with 
the requirements of the time, the battle of the evidences was 
fought on metaphysical ground. But judging from the prepa- 
rations made in their colleges and halls, they do not seem now 
sufficiently aware—though the low thunder of every railway, 
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and the snort of every steam engine, and the whistle of the 
wind, amid the wires of every telegraph, serve to publish the 
fact—that it is in the department of physics, not of metaphy- 
sics, that the greater minds of the age are engaged; that the 
Lockes, Humes, Kants, Berkeleys, Dugald Stewarts, and Tho- 
mas Browns, belong to the past; and that the philosophers of 
the present time, tall enough to be seen all the world over, are 
the Humboldts, the Aragos, the Agassizes, the Liebigs, the 
Owens, the Herschels, the Bucklands and the Brewsters.’’* 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that a conflict is at hand, 
and that the battle of the Evidences yet remains to be decided 
on the field of physical science. Nay, already the voices of the 
trumpets are resounding, and in this warfare the weapons must 
be those, which the challengers may please to choose. Confess- 
edly, there is much in science, that divines, if they have not 
shunned, have neglected. They have dwelt in an upper atmos- 
phere of theological eclecticism and isolation. They have not 
soiled their gowns by the clays of the Tertiary, nor stained 
their bands by the filth and dust of the Carboniferous system. 
They have stood aloof, like affrighted children, lest they should 
be crunched up by a megatherium of the later Pliocene, or be 
gobbled down by an ichthyosaurus of the Upper Secondary; 
and thus the field of Nature has been chiefly left in other hands; 
in the hands of men, some of whom have been decidedly opposed 
to Revelation, and others have been ignorant of its value, and 
both have collected their materials, and arranged their facts, 
and drawn their conclusions, having had every thing very much 
‘their own way. It is no reply to these observations, to tell us 
that naturalists have not agreed among themselves, and that 
one theorist, especially in Geology, has only erected a structure 
to be overthrown by his successor. There is some truth in this, 
but it is equally true, that out of the debris and fragments of 
wild extravagance, and visionary hypothesis, and unsound 
theory, there is arising, in the hands of men of keener sight, 
and greater caution, and of a wider range of observation, a 
structure more substantial and enduring, of magnificent propor- 
tions and most fair adornment. ‘To the friends of truth it 
belongs, to see, that in this august and stately fane, there shall 
no hostile tower be erected, from which, to deal forth missiles 


_ * The Footprints of the Creator, or the Asterolepis of Stromness, hy Hugh Miller. London, 
1849, pp. 19, 20. : 
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against the temple of revealed truth.* There should be none 
such; and we rejoice in the belief, that, when the building stands 
aloft in the glory of its full completeness, there shall be none. 
We cannot appropriate the terms of an eminent modern writer 
on the evidences, so far as they describe his own attainments, 
but we heartily accord with his judgment, where he says—“‘I 
haye visited the regions of science, studied in her schools, con- 
versed with her philosophers, walked through her avenues and 
cultivated her fields; I have interrogated the oracles of nature, 
and solicited a distinct and positive reply to the question, 
whether the elements of hostility to revealed truth were legiti- 
mately contained in them? One and all returned a negation, 
while they responded an amen to Lord Bacon’s axiom—‘the 
books of nature and revelation mutually illustrate each other.’ ’’} 

Instead of dread and apprehension to the cause of truth, from 
this quarter, we are persuaded, that a large amount of cogency 
and power, has been lost to the pulpit, by neglecting the right 
use of the arguments, that the book of Nature has supplied. 
And here we cannot illustrate what we mean, better than by 
simply keeping to the figure of a book or volume. 

You have a work put into your hand for perusal, and 
you are assured, that it merits an attentive examination. 
Resolved to. do it ample justice, you enter on the first chapter, 
and at once you are engrossed by the weighty matters that pass 
under your review. The subject grows in interest, and just 


* Certain divines, aware of their neglect of the Natural Sciences, especially Geology, have con- 
tended, that in the controversy with those Geologists whose theories are supposed to oppugn the 
popular idea of the cosmogony of the sacred Scriptures, nothing more is required than an 
acquaintance with the common laws of eyideace, and a knowledge of the distinction between 
divine and human testimony. They have ridiculed the idea of men being at pains to understand 
such subjects, by a previous acquaintance with collateral branches, arguing that it would be as 
reasonable to maintain, that a man should be learned in surgery and morbid anatomy, before 
he would be qualified to say that a leg of mutton was tainted, and should be sent from the 
table—or, that a countryman is unfit for the jury box, because he is not intimately read in the 
Law Reports or Coke upon Littleton. To this, it has been happily replied by Dr. J. P. Smith— 
“Upon the first comparison, I make no remark, for its propriety is equal to its elegance; but to 
invest the second with any semblance of analogy, he ought to have made his ‘countryman’ very 
ill informed upon the facts connected with the cause which he was called to try, yet imagining 
himself to know all about it, and determined to shut his ears against the evidence.”—(The relation 
between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science, by John Pye Smith, D. D. 
Lecture I. p.7. Philadelphia, 1850.) It is ordinarily believed now-a-days, that an acquaintance 
with mathematics is requisite to a thorough understanding of the reasonings of Astronomers. 
How any man can conclude that the logic of the Geologists can be satisfactorily examined with- 
out a comprehensive induction of facts and a competent knowledge of the cognate branches of 
Natural History, is passing strange! Yet there are such men. 

f The Truth of Revelation demonstrated by an appeal to existing monuments, sculptures, 
gems, coins, and medals, by John Murray, F. A. S. F. L. S., F. GS. London, 1840, second edi- 


tion, Preface p. xix. This very learned and interesting work well deserves to be republished in 
this country, « 
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after curiosity was aroused, and expectation has been awaken- 
ed, and suspense is becoming painful—lo! you find that a leaf 
is torn out, and the chapter is unfinished. Disappointed, rest- 
less and unsatisfied, you know not what to do. With troubled 
spirit, again you cast your eyes upon the book, and find your- 
self ere long, deep in the contents of the second chapter. You 
are gratified to find, that it bears to some extent, on the pre- 
vious one, but the mystery is left in darkness, and you find, 
that the new subject is as engrossing as the one which went 
before. What increases your interest, is the fact, that the 
statements bear upon your own position and destiny; and again, 
when you are approaching an explanation, you find to your 
dismay, another leaf torn out, and there is no bound to your 
vexation and confusion. Your annoyance would not have been 
so great, had you not perceived your own name on the page, 
and flushed and somewhat nervous, you glance at the third 
chapter. Aye—your name is evidently there, and in a new 
connexion, and to your astonishment, the intelligence, though 
on a different point, is quite as absorbing as that which had 
preceded it; and you are carried onward, to find, that another 
leaf is gone; and so to your dismay, it is, with every chapter 
in the volume. THAT Is THE Book oF Nature! All these 
warnings and injunctions have just sufficed, to show you, that 
there is real cause for much disquietude; but when you are 
thoroughly alarmed, and feel that the danger may be nigh, 
when your fears are quickened and apprehension is settling 
down into deep distress, and the murky clouds of the night are 
fast closing in upon your soul—Forwarp—in the effulgence of 
light, the angel of mercy approaches, and as the darkness flees 
away, and flowers of bright and brilliant beauty spring up 
around her lightsome footsteps—out, from the revelation in her 
hand, she furnishes the leaves that the other volume wanted! 
With wistful eyes, and swelling bosom, you drink in the glad- 
some pages, and feast upon the words of peace, and promises 
of safety, and assurances that all is well; and the spirit now 
‘yelieved, and filled with bliss, finds utterance in doxologies of 
praise! Yes! it is Revelation that supplies the wanting leaves, 
and makes all things plain. There is no antagonism—all is 
harmony; but, it is thus only, that much in nature can be read 
at all, for otherwise it is a puzzle and a mystery.* 


* «The gospel, is the fulfilment of all hopes—the perfection of all philosophy—the interpreter of 
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Take, by way of exposition, the proofs that you find in Nature, 
of the existence of a great first cause and Governor of all. 
That there is a system in operation, whereby the materials and 
organized bodies of Nature retain their forms and mutual rela- 
tions, and accomplish results according to an imposed law, is 
very obvious. Whatever the conditions of existence be, in 
which the bodies of Nature exist and operate, these conditions 
must have been imposed—imposed by intelligence, and for a 
contemplated end, otherwise there are existences in operation 
without a cause. The principle commends itself to the reason 
of men, that intelligence in the cause may be inferred, from the 
appearances of it in the effect; and, although atheists have at 
times disputed the position, that in Nature there are evidences 
of design, the controversy shows, that they are only deceiving 
themselves by a new application of terms, or falling back on a 
more general principle, which contains the very truth they 
combat; while in life, they invariably act on the truthfulness 
of this position. As then, intelligence in the effect, implies 
intelligence in the cause, and as Nature abounds with evidences 
of design, the conclusion follows, that the works of Nature are 
the effects of a wise and intelligent cause. But the question 
remains, does unity of idea in the plan, and unity of action in 
the use of instruments to carry it forward into operation, 
necessarily infer unity as to a designing cause? Instances on 
all sides suggest themselves, of objects, which are the product 
of combined skill, and of complicated arrangements, for the 
attainment, by a lengthened series of actions, of a proposed 
end, manifesting unison in the conception, and unison in opera- 
tion; and we doubt—while it is unquestionable, that causation 
appears in Nature—that the evidences of unity of design (apart 
and by themselves) will fail to lead us up to the unity of the 
great first cause. But there are other considerations, con- 
nected with our ideas of a Creator, which lead us nearer per- 
haps to the settlement of this question. If ever there had been 
a time, when nothing existed, then nothing ever could have 
existed; therefore as things exist, something must have from 
all eternity existed; and thus we arrive at the idea of an eter- 
nal, necessarily existing Being, and in whom, by parity of rea- 


all reyolutions—the key to all the seeming contradictions in the physical and moral world. It 
is life. It isimmorality. Since I have known the Saviour, every thing is clear; with him there 
is nothing I cannot solye.”—Muller quoted by D’ Aubigné. 
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soning, there must be every excellence included. Here then, 
we are provided in such a Being, with adequate ability, for the 
creation and government of an infinitude of worlds. There is, 
therefore, no need for the existence of a plurality of causative 
agents, to create and govern the universe; and if there be no 
need, and no positive evidence that they do exist, it is unphilo- 
sophical to infer the being of more than one adequate cause. 
Besides, our conceptions of an underived and necessarily exist- 
ing being, exclude the idea of participation. Participation 
would involve either equality of perfections and excellence, or 
inferiority: but inferiority is incompatible with infinite excel- 
lence, and the terms of the case demand it; while, if there were 
two beings, equal in dignity, wisdom, and power—and the sup- 
position is antagonistic to our idea of underived existence, as 
the cause of the world’s being—though there could not be 
opposition in their views, because of their mutual perfections, 
yet, their action must depend on concert, and dependence on 
each other, is contrary to our ideas of an uncreated, indepen- 
dent, sovereign ruler, whose will is the supreme law. If then, 
these arguments conduct us to the belief, that there is but onz 
author of nature, omniscient, omnipotent, and the author of all 
perfections; how then does it come to pass that in the world 
which he has made, and his hands govern, moral evil exists at 
all? Did nature lead the ancients, legitimately to believe, 
that there were two principles, a good God and a bad God, 
that were leaders on the stage of this world’s theatre? And 
why, if the beneficent and the good be supreme, has moral evil 
a place in this universe at all? Much can be said about the 
uses to be made of moral evil, now that it exists, and how to 
avoid it, and even to derive advantage from it; but neverthe- 
less, in vain you look to nature, to solve this problem—clouds 
and darkness, thick and palpable, hang around it. 

Revelation, however, comes to our relief, and denying noth- 
ing that Nature teaches, it confirms our speculations as to the 
unity of the great first cause, and says that we are right in 
believing that there is oNE Gop, and there is none other but 
He; that the Lord our God is one Lord, and, that by the 
things which are made, are clearly discerned the eternal 
power and Godhead of the Maker. Mark xii. 82, 29: Rom. i. 

20. So does it likewise teach us, that as it was consistent with 
his perfections, to create free agents, who, being free, are 
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capable of falling, yet if they err, the guilt is all their own, 
and there is no impeachment of creative skill. And farther 
still, this arrangement in the Divine economy, which at first 
sight, would lead men rashly to imagine, that with God there 
was want of wisdom, or might or goodness, has served to elicit 
more amazing displays of wisdom, and to evolve more won- 
drous manifestations of divine perfections, in revealing and 
bringing into play, a new phase of the character of the 
Eternal, than creation had previously displayed: while, out of 
the darkness and desolation of man’s hopes, and the depths of 
his misery and despair, the power of Jehovah has been 
glorified, in lifting him toa life of light and blessedness—in 
which he dwells in love, and is crowned with joy—to an inheri- 
tance of everlasting fulness, for it is the fruition of God, and 
where, in beatific vision, he shall, throughout eternity, realize 
more and more of the perfections of Him who hath brought 
him thither. 

Then again, consider the moral government which is estab- 
lished in the world, and it is obvious, that to a great degree, 
virtue is rewarded, and vice is punished. The intemperate, 
the profligate, and other transgressors, meet with judgment in 
the direct operation of the laws of the universe; while, in the 
smiles of a commending world, and the peace of an approving 
conscience, and the recompense of honest industry, the vir- 
tuous and upright have their reward. But here is a man, and 
his whole life has been one scene of crying iniquity. In the 
accumulation of his wealth, he has heeded not the plaint of the 
broken-hearted widows, nor hearkened to the wail of the food- 
less orphans that his gainful trade hath made. Iron-hearted 
and iron-handed, he will get, and hold, though families may be 
desolate, and hearth-fires be quenched, and the light of joy be 
for ever banished from homes, that once were brimful of merri- 
ment and glee. Deliberately and knowingly, he does that in 
trade, which defrauds and injures others, but yet, of which no 
human law takes cognizance; and by and bye, the man takes 
his stand among the sons of wealth and luxury, and settles 
down into his comfortable home, with all the appliances of ease 
and costly elegance, where he spends the tranquil evening of 
his day, and whence a long train of sable mourners, shall 
follow his remains, to a magnificent tomb! And just beside 
him, lies another, who by little nibbling acts of secret fraud, 
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and sly achievements of more wholesale peculation, and suc- 
cessful swindles, had also stepped into the high places of the 
land, and left behind him sons and daughters, who fare sump- 
tuously every day, and are clothed in purple. How is this? 
If the rule of government be that evil is punished—that the 
guilty should suffer and the oppressed go free—how is it that 
in the administrations of Omnipotence, these, and other such 
exceptions or departures from apparent justice, can be found? 
Keeping your eye fixed on this chapter, there is much ‘to 
puzzle.* How is it, that to such classes of transgressors, there 
is such countenance displayed? Is it patience only, or for- 
bearance—and shall the time ever come, when the whole long- 
standing, black account, shall be balanced, and the oppressor 
meet with his reward? Take these cases in their isolation, and 
there is much in Nature that is cloudy or imperfect, but near at 
hand, there are lights shining, that help to guide us on our 
way. ‘Turn we then another leaf in the volume of this same 
Book of Nature, and what do we see? 

We have not time or space to adduce in order the lengthened 
train of analogies that Nature furnishes, as indications of our 
immortality. The train of argument is no doubt familiar to your 
minds, as elaborated on the profound and acutely reasoned pages 
of the Analogy, by Butler, a work of which Dr. Chalmers was 
accustomed to say, that if all the revenues of the See of Durham, 
from its foundation till the days of Butler, had been expended 
on the production of that one volume, it would have been a pro- 
fitable investment. Take, however, the fact, that we see changes 
in the states of living creatures around us, to all appearance 
quite as strange as death, and yet their being is prolonged. We 
exist before and after birth under circumstances totally dissimi- 
lar. We can part with portions of our bodies, and lose member 
after member, until mere shreds and patches of humanity 
remain, and yet feel that we are still the same. If then, the 
argument from analogy contain all but the force of demonstra- 


* A favourite mode of argument on the part of sceptics, and lukewarm professors, who desire 
to find an apology for unbelief, is to point to apparent contradictions in the Divine government, 
and thence deduce the most unwarrantable conclusions. Or one truth will be set in opposition 
to another, apparently antagonistic truth, under the expectation that by some mysterious alge- 
braic process the one will neutralize the other, or it is thus inferred that nothing certain can be 
discovered on these abstruse questions. For a masterly examination and refutation of this mode 
of reasoning, see “The Way of Life,” Chap. III. Sec. Il. p. 85, by the Rey. Dr. Hodge. A more 

" ucid and profoundly philosophical reply to this species of cavilling, is not to be found in the 
English language. 
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tion, how important its bearing on the latter subject we have 
been considering. We have seen a career of vice closed in 
death, and yet in life there hath been no adequate retribution. 
Does not then, every analogy and every argument that hints at 
immortality, likewise warn of judgment? In courts of law, men 
are not tried for acts about to be committed. Before a case can 
be sent to any jury, “the issue,” in legal phrase, “must have 
accrued.” And so, the issues of life—all the issues, have 
accrued in presence of a Ruler and a Judge, with whom there is 
no forgetfulness, and to whom one day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as a day. To him the time of man is but 
an handbreadth, and his life is but a vapour, and he can wait 
and settle all at judgment. In the words of the Psalmist, in 
relation to the wicked—‘“ The Lord shall laugh at him, for he 
seeth that his day is coming.’ Ps. xxxvu. 13. 

But there is more on this subject, even in Nature, to which 
we shall do well to attend. Man is a creature subject to a law. 
The light of conscience shows him an essential difference between 
virtue and vice, good actions and bad actions, and hence the 
emotions of conscience. Men did not wait, until the philoso- 
phers of the olden world had settled the knotty questions then . 
raised, as to the essential principle of moral virtue. They 
went on blaming or approving, as the emotions of conscience 
were stirred up in their bosoms; and just so it is all the world 
over. In more modern times, Hobbes and Cumberland, Cud- 
worth and Clark have disputed; and later still, Butler and 
Hutcheson, Berkeley and Hume, Price and Hartley, Tucker, 
Paley, and others, have differed on the same subject, and its 
various connexions. According to one writer, virtue lies in 
utility—another, holds by benevolence—a third, love of being in 
general—while Paley will tell you that, ‘‘virtue consists in 
doing good to mankind in obedience to the will of God, and for 
the sake of everlasting happiness.’ (Paley, Book I., Chap. 7.) 
Men have not waited until these theories have been harmonized, 
but in the experience of their own souls, they have realized the 
feelings of approval or condemnation, according to the charac- 
ter of their actions, and they have applied the same rule to the 
actions of other men. All men do this, in relation to each 
other, showing that they feel, that there is a common law by 
which they ought to live. And even when some men profess 
Scepticism, to get free in their own case, they manifest no 
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desire that there should be a similar freedom on the part of 
others.* ‘Thus it appears that men, because of the principles 
of their nature, refer their conduct to a common law. But a 
law implies a lawgiver, and a judge, and judgment, and ade- 
quate penalties for the violation of the law. There can be no 
law if there be no lawgiver; and as good no law, if there be no 
judge and no judgment. And law, and judge, and judgment, 
are all useless, if there be no penalty, and no infliction of an ade- 
quate retribution for the violation of the law. These terms are 
correlative. The one implies the existence of the others, and 
the mention of any one, suggests and involves the whole. Here 
then, Nature shows us that we are launched into the sphere of 
being, in an economy where there is law, and an index point- 
ing to judgment. Notwithstanding such abnormal cases, as we 
have already referred to, it is evident that the Ruler of the uni- 
verse is on the side of virtue. This is easily shown to be the 
case; for he must either be neutral, on the side of virtue, or 
against it. He is not neutral, for then virtue and vice would 
be indiscriminately rewarded, which is not the case. He is 
not opposed to virtue, for vice in that case would on the whole 
have the advantage, which is contrary to the experience and 
knowledge of men; and therefore the alternative must be true, 
that the moral Governor of the universe is on the side of virtue, 
and that this shall, in the solemnities of judgment, be made 
fully to appear. Now farther—did every violation of rectitude 
meet with an instantaneous and adequate retribution, there 
would be no time, no space, for a scene of probation here. 
For the first transgression, the offender must be carried off to 
judgment. The economy of this world must, therefore, at once 
come to an end—or rather, it could not have existed at all; as 
no time could have been afforded for the exhibition of habits 
and tendencies on the side of vice or virtue. Our creation, 
then, under a law, shows that we are formed for judgment—but 
the administration of this present world shows that judgment 
does not, and cannot take place here, for, on the principle 


* Conscience and its judgments, are facts in the economy of the universe, as much as the Alle- 
gheny mountains, the Trade winds, or the Gulf stream. Natural theologians have, however, too 
often contented themselves, as in the case of Paley, with deducing arguments merely from the 
evidences of design in the universe, as exhibited in the structure of the human frame, the adap- 
tation of the seasons, &c., while the moral argument, and the length, to which that argument 
will compel the investigator to go, are too often forgotten, and thus all the power that is insepa- 
rable from the immortal and the accountable is lost. 
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already adverted to, all the issues must go before the Judge, 
and life be ended. We have now seen the manner in which 
our being formed under law, is indicative of judgment; and 
secondly, the fact that to this end, Nature intimates our immor- 
tality, and thirdly, the fact that, from the circumstances of the 
case, the judgment cannot occur in life ;—and here we may add, 
by way of corollary, that on these principles the afflictions of 
life can form no part of the penal retribution that is due to sin 
after judgment. And now, there is only one other considera- 
tion that remains behind. 

The Creator of the world is before all things, and above all 
things. In the exercise of infinite wisdom and power, he has 
made all things; but wisdom cannot act, without a plan, and 
an object, and when a plan is projected by wisdom accompanied 
by power, then that plan shall be effected. Is it then in 
accordance with our ideas of infinite wisdom, to conceive that a 
scheme so complicated as that of this great universe, should 
have been constructed—moral agents called into being, whose 
actions affect the dominion and character of the Creator—agents, 
whose very being, intimates to them, accountability and judg- 
ment, in view of which, they have lived and acted—and yet, that 
the administration of that all-perfect moral Governor, should be 
either arrested, by an agency external to himself, or the want 
of a needful element to secure the end, or neglect on his 
part to consummate the scheme, so, that to all intelligence he 
shall at last stand forth, exalted in the glory of wisdom, holi- 
ness, righteousness, justice and truth? We apprehend, that 
there can be but one answer to this question—that it is more in 
accordance with our ideas of law and goverment, and especially 
of Divine government, to conclude, that there shall be a settle- 
ment of the great amount; and that, as the investigation cannot 
take place here, and Nature intimates futurity, so man having 
finished his career, goes hence, to judgment! 

And now, comes the question of questions! You, O man, 
have transgressed the lay! Memory, conscience, tell you this. 
Your sins are innumerable. How then, shall you go to the 
judgment? You cannot hide from judgment—you are made for 
it, and shall go to it. As the stream hurries on to the ocean, 
so time is carrying you forward to the bar; and there, you will 
have memory and conscience against you—and not even your- 
self in your favour. We ask you, to look around you, on the 
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face of Nature—hearken to its revelations, and ponder its warn- 
ings, and then answer—lIs there any thing in the present scene 
to assure you, that in the world to come the guilty shall escape 
deserved doom? Youknow there isnot! ‘To what refuge, then, 
can you flee? To the law? Itcan only point the way of duty 
and tell of judgment for transgression, and the judge must lay 
the penalty on! The lighthouse warns the mariner, and 
guides him heedful, on his way. But heedless and headstrong, 
the vessel falls into the danger, and, on rock or quicksand, the 
work of deathis done. Yet all the while, that light shines 
clear, out over the desolation that is around, and stretches 
forth no hand, in might or mercy to save! Zo amendment? 
This does not cancel the past sin, and with that sin, you go to 
judgment. To repentance? Does repentance, or remorse, or 
agony, or reformation, give back to that miserable man, the 
wasted patrimony, and wretched wife, now lying on her death 
bed, and buried children, now lost to him, by his guilty 
career? No! No! they cannot put him into the category, in 
which he stood, before he fell. Repentance can no more suffice 
for past sin, than it can for future sin;* and the law sternly 
tells you, that every moment has its present duty, and that for 
every violation of duty, the judge must condemn. So far, you 
have read in Nature’s volume. You have got to the end of a 
chapter, and the leaf is torn out, and you are left in mystery 
and dismay. And now, what shall you do, while the darkness 
thickens, and the thunder mutters in the distance, and every 
incident betokens the solemnities of judgment? Revelation 
comes to your aid, and tells you that all these things are true; 
but it adds, that there is hope for the guilty—that a Redeem- 
er has come to save the lost, and that as many as believe on 
him, shall not perish, but have eternal life. (John ii. 15, 16.) 

Having seen that the light and law of Nature, thus used, 
become a school-master to bring sinners to Christ, we cannot 
(for want of time) enter on those analogies in Nature, which, 
when atonement is revealed, indicate the sameness of the work- 
manship in Nature and Grace. Neither can we allude to Geo- 
logy, further than to say, that whatever the final form shall 
be, which that science may assume, when a more general col- 
lection of data, and a sifting analysis, and strictly logical 


“* Archbishop Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice. London: Henry H. Bohn, 1849. First Ser- 
mon, p. 8, Ist col. 
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synthesis, shall have arranged it into compact and systematic 
order—this at least is known by it, that the dreams and visions 
of worlds growing by development have vanished into air; and 
whether or not, it shall be finally proven that it is only some 
six thousand years or so, since God has called the earth and 
heavens into being, or that ages too great for man’s arithmetic, 
have witnessed the achievements of the Deity, in gradually 
preparing an abode for man—this much the science has also 
done, it has also found an unanswerable reply to the scepti- 
cism of Hume. In the words of a writer already quoted, 
alluding to fossils in a sea-cliff, he says: “‘But what say you to 
the relics, that stand out, in such bold relief, from the rocks 
beside us, in their character, as the results of miracle? The 
perished tribes and races which they represent, all began to 
exist. There is no truth, which science can more conclusively 
demonstrate, than that they all had a beginning. _The infidel, 
who in this late age of the world, would attempt falling back 
on the fiction of an ‘infinite series’ would be laughed to scorn. 
They all began to be. But how? No true Geologist holds by 
the development hypothesis ;—it has been resigned to sciolists 
and smatterers ;—and there is but one alternative. They began 
to be, through the miracle of creation. From the evidence fur- 
nished by these rocks, we are shut down, either to the belief in 
miracle, or to the belief in something else, infinitely harder of 
reception, and as thoroughly unsupported by testimony, as it is 
contrary to experience. Hume is at length answered, by the 
severe truths of the stony science. He was not, according to 
Job, ‘in league with the stones of the field,’ and they have 
risen in irresistible warfare against him, in the Creator’s 
behalf.’’* 

Gentlemen, we hope that your faith is too well founded, to 
fear any of the sciences; and we trust, that your understand- 
ings are so enlarged, that you can love, and cultivate, and wse 
them all. 


* Footprints of the Creator, by Mugh Miller. London, 1849, pp. 277, 278. 
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AN 


EPISTOLARY DISCOURSE 


ON THE 


RISE AND FALL OF PAPACY. 


TO ALL MY TRUE AND GOOD FRIENDS EVERY WHERE; BUT MORE PARTICULARLY TO 
THE WORTHY GENTLEMEN AND OTHERS THAT COMPOSE THE CHURCH TO 
WHICH I AM NOW RELATED AS MINISTER, 


MY DEAR FRIENDS, 

In compliance with the frequent and re- 
peated desires of a great many of you, I 
suffer the following discourse to break loose 
from their fellows, to take their fortune, as 
We use to say, in the wide world. And, 
seeing the candour of so many of my friends 
has made them think they might not be 
unuseful; I must, therefore, expect that they 
will, from the same principle, defend this 
publication of them, against the censures 
they may be supposed to fall under, both 
from open enemies and pretended friends. 
For though it be a common, and as it were 
threadbare argument, to plead importunity 
in this case; yet il is sufficiently known to 
several of you, that if it had not been for 
this, the world had not been troubled with 
any thing further of this kind from me. For 
as I am sure no affectation to be more known 
or taken notice of, has influenced me to pre- 
sent these discourses to public view; sol do 
suppose it is not unknown to some of you, 
that retirement from this noisy and vain 
world has ever been the sum of my ambi 
tion, excepting when public work and ser- 
vice has obliged me to shake off the beloved 
fetters of so dear a confinement. 

_ T shall not, therefore, say more as to the 
following essays, than to tell you (what 
many of you know already) that as the first 
of the discourses that follow this prefutory 
one, gave rise to the publishing of the second, 
so the second gave occasion to the printing 
of the third. And therefore, seeing the late 
opportunity of preaching, when we entered 
into our new meeting place, in London, Sep- 
tember 29, 1700, did induce some of you to 
desire the publication also of that sermon I 
preached when I entered upon the pastoral 
and ministerial work among you, June 19, 
1698; the same occasion has given birth to 
the last additional discourse, which some 
remember I made, when I was solemnly set 
apart to the ministerial office, February 9 
1687-8, which I have the rather consented 
to print now, because it doth not only suit 
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with the second discourse, but because I re- 
member several false, or at least imperfect 
copies were taken of it, when I did at first 
deliver it. 

And seeing the last discourse (which yet 
was first as to time,) doth now appear in 
the view of the world, I find myself in some 
sort obliged to interest all my friends in this 
prefatory address: wherein 1 do particularly 
include those of the English church of Ley- 
den, and Scots church in Rotterdam, to 
whom I stood related successively as minis- 
ter or pastor: whom I do the rather mention 
here, that I may let them know, how much 
they are still upon my thoughts, though we 
are separated as to place. 

But seeing my work is now more particu- 
larly appropriated to you, whom I am more 
immediately concerned with and related unto 
at present, I do, therefore, in a more special 
manner, address myself to you at this time. 
And I hope ye will bear with me, if, from 
my sincere respect for your welfare, I detain 
you awhile here before ye enter upon the 
perusal either of my apocalyptical thoughts 
following, or the otber discourses, which I 
do present you with, at your own desire. 
For in case either of death, or being rendered 
incapable to serve you, I am willing to give 
a vent to my thoughts and affection at this 
time; that whatever comes of me, the fol- 
lowing discourses, together with this, may 
stand as a lasting witness of my real con- 
cern for your souls’ welfare. 

In the first place, therefore, I do declare, 
that, though I am not willing to state my 
sufferings upon little matters, or modes of 
worship and expression ; yet I can aneeney 
say, that should the divine Providence call 
me to lay down my life for the truths them- 
selves which I have preached among you, I 
hope I should be so far from quarrelling with 
the procedure of God this way, that I should 
rejoice in such a martyrdom. And I hope I 
have not contradicted in my life what I have 
preached in the pulpit, whatever my infirmi- 
ties have been. So I presume iN will not be 
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looked upon as pride or vanity, if I say with | 
the great Apostle, (though as to the last 
clause I dare not pretend to have been any 
pattern to you,) “ Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are 
venerable, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things. Those 
things which ye have both learned and re- 
ceived, and heard and seen in me, do: and 
the God of peace shall be with you.” (Phil. 
iv. 8, 9.) 

For in the next place, I thank God, that 
he that knows the secrets of all hearts, doth 
testify together with my conscience, that a 
sincere concern to be useful to our common 
Christianity, was the thing that did at first 
influence me to enter upon this great work 
of the ministry, and has ever since engaged 
me, though under more discouragements 
than most men, to continue and labour in it. 
So that it is matter of sweet reflection to me, 
that I never gave any occasion to brand our 
holy profession with the odious name of 
priestcraft; whatever any others may have 
done. For, as I have no other ambition, 
than to engage and draw men over to the 
great and catholic interests of Christianity 
itself, in order to their becoming the fol- 
lowers and servants of our glorious God and 
blessed Saviour; so I am sure I can confi- 
dently say, without any vanity or affectation, 
(for which I dare appeal not only to you, but 
all others that have known me ever since 
I began to preach) that there is not one in 
the world that ever had just occasion so 
much as to think, that I did at any time at- 
tempt to bring any person over to my way, 
asa party. And, as thus! have been far from 
seeking either honour, interest, or popu- 
larity; so there are not a few that can bear 
me witness, that I have incurred the cen- 
sures of some men of very different denomi- 
nations, because I could never be induced 
to think that religion did properly stand in 
the rituals of any of the contending parties. 

The differences, therefore, but especially 
the animosities, that are among the Pro- 
testant Christians, have ever been grievous 
and afflictive to me. And to heal these, I 
could cheerfully be offered up a sacrifice, if 
I can be supposed to be conscious of the 
sentiments and movements of my own soul. 
For though we of this congregation differ 
from all others that dissent from the Episco- 
pal communion, in this, that we are, in a 
peculiar sense, upon a national foundation, 
viz. in as far as we not only own the same 
church government, but keep up the same 
way that the Church of Scotland useth, in 
her public administration; to which most 
of us belong as natives, and all of us as 
proselytes: yet I must publicly own that, 
abstracting from this, I am a dissenter from 
that party that engross and monopolise the 
name of the Church of England. 
though I have ever looked upon other con- | 
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troversies as more edifying and momentous, 
than those unhappy ones, that have kept 
that great body and ours divided; yet I have 
so far considered them, as hitherto to find 
no reason to guit that way I was educated 
in; notwithstanding the specious reasons 
made use of to prejudice people against us 
as schismatics, rather than to convince us 
that we are so. 

Therefore, in the third place, I cannot but 
own (without any design to reflect upon 
them that differ from me in such matters) 
that I look upon that way as nearest to the 
Christian institution, that has the fewest, 
and most natural, and unaffected, and con- 
sequently most spiritual rites and ceremo- 
nies, in the performance of gospel ordi- 
nances. For, as a learned conformist* says, 
in a book in which he did afterwards, indeed, 
seem to differ from, but never attempted to 
retract or refute, and perhaps, was never 
able to do: “ Certainly the primitive church, 
that did not charge men with such a load of 
articles, as now in these latter ages men are 
charged with, would much less have bur- 
dened men with imposing doubtful prac- 
tices upon them as the ground of church 
communion. There is nothing then that 
the primitive church deserves more imita- 
tion in by us, than that admirable temper, 
moderation, and condescension, which was 
used in it towards all the members of it. It 
was never thought worth the while to make 
any standing laws for rites and customs, 
that had no other original but tradition; 
much less to suspend men from her com- 
munion for not observing them.”? And if 
this was the practice of the primitive church, 
it was eminently so in the apostolical age; 
to whom, as acted by the Holy Ghost, it 
seemed good to require nothing by way of 
imposition, but a very few necessary things, 
viz. that Christians should abstain from 
idols, blood, things strangled, and fornica- 
tion. (Acts xv. 28,29.) But alas! since 
that time it hath seemed good to men (but 
I am sure not to the Holy Spirit,) to impose 
a great many unnecessary things ‘on the 
consciences of others; without any such al- 
lowance as was given them, that every man 
should be fully persuaded in his own mind, 
in what he did. (Rom. xiv. 5.) From what 
regard have some men to this apostolical 


‘Tule, when their impositions are laid as 


stumblingblocks -in their brethren’s way, 
Rom. xiv. 13, &c.,) without any regard to 
the wounding of their weak consciences, 
upon the supposition they are so? (1 Cor. 
vil. 12.) Is this to imitate the Apostle’s 
tenderness, who resolved rather never to eat 
flesh, than to offend any weak brother. 
C Cor. viii. 13.) Or, do men this way seek 
the thing of Jesus Christ, or their own pri- 
vate ends and emoluments. (Phil. ii. 21.) 
Therefore, let men dispute about forms 
and ceremonies, and their decency or neces- 
sity, as long as they please; I must say, 
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* Stilling. Iren. page 122, and 68. 
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with a reverend conforming minister:* 
«That all the art and power of the world 
cannot make trifles in the worship of God 
seem matters of importance to them that 
relish heaven. ‘What trumpery are habits, 
various gestures and postures, toa man that 
is swallowed up in the contemplation of the 
infinite majesty of the glorious God? or 
that is lost in the ravishing admiration of 
his goodness and love? or that is sunk into 
the lowest abasements and self-abhorrence 
for his sins? Such a soul may be loaded 


with human inventions, but he can never | 


look upon them as ornaments or helps to 
devotion.”” 

Whatever then, be the various ideas and 
theories of what we call edification: yet 
still, as none can dispute us out of what we 
receive most advantage from, as to our 
bodies, so neither as to our souls. For if no 
man can be able to persuade me, that his 
constitution of body is such a standard to 
mankind, that I and all others are obliged to 
reckon that food most healthful for us, which 
the imposer tells us is so to him, though 
at.the same time we experience it to be 
noxious, or disagreeable to us; I know no 
more reason why any man should pretend a 
power of imposing modes and forms on my 
conscience, which I am dissatisfied with, 
from no other reason but this, that they ap- 
pear to be the most excellent or decent to 
him. So that, as liberty is equally necessary 
in the one case as in the other, unless we 
value the health of our bodies above the 
peace of our consciences, and security of 
our souls: so the contrary practice, when 
force is used, can admit of no softer term 
than that of Antichristian tyranny. I can- 
not, therefore, but highly approve of what I 
find in a bookt already mentioned: ‘* What 
possible reasons can be given, (says the au- 
thor) why such things should not be suffi- 
cient for communion with a church, which 
are sufficient for salvation? And certainly 
these things are sufficient for that, which 
are laid down as the necessary duties of 
Christianity by our Lord and Saviour in his 
word.”” > 

I mention these things, God is my wit- 

ness, for no private design, to uphold a 
< aaah or to serve the ends of it, as such ; 
to let those that are prejudiced against 

om w, that we are actuated by religion as 
a Beales and not as a notion only : and 
that this is the reason of our dissent from 
those that share the emoluments of the 
church among them. Otherwise it were 
not probable, that we should unite, in act- 
ing contrary to our own interest, merely 
from faction or humour, if we may presume 
to know our own sentiments; and I hope 
most, if not all of us, durst not dissemble 
before the great God all our days, in a mat- 


* See P. M. inhis Vanity, Mischief, and Dan- 
ger, of Ceremonies, proposed to the Convocation, 
and printed Anno 1690. 

- + Stilling.-Iren. pref. p. 8, 


ter of so great importance as this is. So 
that the dissenting of so many persons from 
the established church, to their own hurt 
and disadvantage in the world, may be 
looked upon as no contemptible argument 
by unbiassed persons, that there are some 
men that are actuated by religion as a prin- 
ciple, and that take up the ministry other- 
wise than as a trade. ; 

Bat I had this farther design in touching 
upon our unhappy differences ; that consid- 
ering that they do only concern the externals 
and circumstantials of religion, both ye and 
all others that peruse these lines and the fol- 
lowing discourses, may be taken off from 
that fury and bigotry, by which so many 
seem to be possessed at this day, and may 
learn to mind the great essentials of Chris- 
tianity more, acting conscientiously your- 
selves in all things, and judging charitably 
of those that differ from you, whether they 
do so of you or not. For what I have said 
on this head, is not in the least designed to re- 
flect upon those that differ from us, among 
whom I acknowledge there are many distin- 
guishable, not only for parts and learning, 
but for piety and moderation also, upon 
which accounts I cannot but honour and 
love them, though they should both despise 
and hate me. Nay, I question not, but even 
many of the bigots for cathedral worship 
and its annexed hierarchy (who are for 
running up these to as near a conformity to 
Rome as they can, and yet stamp all with a 
confident pretending to a Jus Divinum,) may 
act from conscience, even in their uncharita- 
bleness to them that conscientiously differ 
from them ; yea, in their hatred of them, and 
rage against them where they have power. 
But then, it must be remembered, that as 
their zeal is not according to knowledge: so 
they are of the same tribe with those of 
whom our Saviour speaks, when he tells us, 
that they would persecute, yea, kill his ser- 
vants, when they had opportunity, believing, 
at the same time, that they did God most 
acceptable service. But He immediately 
adds, And these things will they do, be- 
cause they have not known the Father nor 
me. (John xvi. 2, 3.) However, my de- 
sign is not to reflect even on them, but 
rather to pity them and wish them more 
knowledge and a better mind. 

For as a contentious, and especially a per- 
secuting temper, was never from God, nor 
according to the rule of the meek and holy 
Jesus; whose religion is first pure, and then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated: 
so such a disposition was never more 
unseasonable than at this time. For they 
must be unaccountably unobservant of, and 
unconcerned with the present state and 
posture of affairs in Europe, who see not 
in what danger the Protestant interest 1s 
at present; considering what it has lost 
already, and is in hazard of losing further ; 
together with the sad decay of true Chris- 
tian piety, as well as unity among all sorts 
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might learn a little prudence, even from our 
Popish adversaries, that we might unite im 
love, and in design, to promote a general in- 
terest, though we attain not to an exact unl- 
formity in all things. For why should not 
we join as one soul against that bloody and 
idolatrous party, when we see them do so 
against us? though their various sects and 
orders, such as Franciscans and Dominicans, 
Jesuits and Jansenists, differ as much from 
one another, both in their opinions and in 
their-form and habits, (as they are regi- 
mented under their several heads or gen- 
erals, and as they live according to vastly 
different laws and rules) as we can possibly 
be supposed to do. But, alas! what moral 
prognostications have we now, but such as 
seem to portend ruin and misery to us? 
when we see the diflerences of parties grow 
up into a stated hatred, with a fixed design 
to ruin one another, and consequently mur- 
der the Reformed cause, which we are 
obliged not only upon religious accounts to 
appear for, but even upon civil considera- 
tions, seeing Popery is inconsistent with 
freedom and liberty, than which nothing, in 
this world, ought to be so dear tous. Can 
we have forgot what barbarities that inhu- 
man party have committed in the world? 
For, if we may believe historians,* says a 
learned man, “ Pope Julius in seven years 
was the occasion of the slaughter of 200,000 
Christians. The massacre in France cut off 
100,000 in three months. P. Perionius 
avers, that in the persecution of the Albi- 
genses and Waldenses; 1,000,000 lost their 
lives. From the beginning of the Jesuits till 
1580, that is, thirty or forty years, 900,000 
perished, saith Baldumus. The Duke of 
Alva by the hangman put 36,000 to death. 
Vergerius,+ affirms that the Inquisition in 
thirty years destroyed 150,000. To all this 
I may add the Irish Rebellion, in which 
300,000 were destroyed, as the Lord Orrery 
reports in a paper printed in the reign of 
Charles II.’ And how many have been 
destroyed in the latter persecutions in France 
and Piedmont, in the Palatinate and Hun- 
gary, none I believe can fully reckon up, 
besides those that are or have been in the 
gallies, and that have fled. This is that 
Idolatrous Harlot, so glutted with the blood 
of the saints, that a late author in his 
Treatise of Convocations, sets up as a 
pattern to the Church of England; and that 
another author in his book, entitled “The 
Case of the Regale and Pontificate,” (to the 
scandal of the Church of England, for whom 
they pretend such a zeal,) would so fain 
have us united unto, and represents, there- 
fore, in such favourable colours. But I hope 
all true Protestants will easily see the snake 
tn the grass. And surely, when we are in 


* Dr. More, in his Divine Dialogues, page 161, 
ne nae his mystery of Iniquity, lib. ii. chap. 15, 
, &e. 
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hazard of being betrayed within ourselves, 
we have sufficient reason to awake out of 
our lethargic sleep, that we may do what 
possibly we can to save the nations we 
belong to from approaching desolations, or, 
if that cannot be, that we may at least save 
our own souls in the day of the Lord. For 
seeing we are like to feel the effects of the 
new conjunction of France and Spain, the 
election of a young politic pope, and the 
apostacy of some Protestant princes to the 
Romish interest, (which together with the 
impieties and scepticism of a great many 
within ourselves, are, I am sure no good 
prognostics,) have we not just reason to pre- 
pare for remarkable revolutions? While, 
therefore, I think of these things, I cannot 
forbear to give a vent to my thoughts on the 
great and dark head of futurity; im present- 
ing you with some conjectures in relation to 
our times, founded upon Scripture prophecy, 
as far as I understand it. 

Therefore, seeing this is the chief design 
of this discourse, which I have inscribed to 
you, I hope ye will bear with me in giving 
you some brief account of the times we are 
fallen in, and what we may expect if we 
live much longer. Which I am the rather 
induced to do, because we are just now en- 
tering upon a new age, from which we look 
back upon seventeen centuries, which have 
elapsed since our blessed Redeemer came into 
the world, and may, therefore, be allowed 
to conjecture, with some just ground perhaps 
of probability aed I do industriously avoid 
the fatal rock of positiveness, which so many 
apocalyptical men have suftered themselves 
to split upon) what part of the revelation 
remains to be accomplished. 

But since I am to confine myself to a little 
compass here, as remembering I am writing 
no book properly, but an epistolary discourse, 
prefatory to those that follow, with which, 
therefore, it must keep some proportion}: I 
shall content myself in giving you a few 
hints, towards the resolution and improve- 
ment of that grand ArocaLyprican Ques- 
tion, when the reign of Antichristianism or 
the Papacy began? 

There are Two things, therefore, which 
lie before me to be considered at this time. 

I. I must fulfil my promise in giving you 
a new resolution of the grand Apocalyptical 
Question concerning the rise of the Great 
Antichrist, or Rome Papal. For when we 
have done this, and fixed this era or epocha, 
we may, by an easy consequence, see the 
time of the final fall and destruction of 
this dreadful enemy. 

If. I must, in the next place, improve the 
resolution of this question, both theoretically, 
as a KEY to unriddle the dark Apocalypt- 
cal times and periods; and practically, in 
order both to the regulation of your thoughts 
and the government of your lives, in some 
very weighty considerations deducible from 


| thence. ; 


The first, thing, therefore, which I have to 


‘do, is to attempt the resolution of the prin- 
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cipal Apocalyptical question concerning the 
rise of Antichristianism. 

Now, in order to answer this distinctly 
(which hath exercised and wearied out all 
Apocalyptical writers hitherto,) there are 
some things I would premise as so many 
postulata, which generally all are agreed in, 
and which Mr. Mede, Dr. More, Mr. Dur- 
ham, and Dr. Cressener, have irrefragably 
proved. 

1. That the revelation contains (Rev. iv. 
1; x. 5, 6,7,) the series of all the remark- 
able events and changes of the state of the 
Christian church to the end of the world. 
2. That (See Rev. xvii. 1, 5, 18,) Mystical 
Babylon or the great whore, described there 
doth signify Rome in an Antichristian 
Church State. 3. That, therefore, this can- 
not be Rome Pagan properly, but Rome 
Papal. 4. That the Seven Heads of the 
Beast, or the Seven Kings, are the seven 
Forms of Government, which obtained suc- 
cessively among the Romans: and seeing 
the siath of these was that which was only 
in being in John’s time (the former five 
having fallen before,) that, therefore, conse- 
quently, the seventh head, which under 
another consideration is called the eighth, 
(the intervenient kingdom of the Ostrogoths 
being the seventh in number, though not pro- 
perly Roman, and therefore, in that sense, 
none of the heads of the Roman government) 
is the last species of government, and that 
which is called most peculiarly and by a 
speciality the Beast, or AnTicurist. (Rev. 
xvii. 10, 11.) 

These postulata being supposed as certain, 
(which I would reckon no difficult thing to 
prove, were it needful,) I must in the next 

lace premise two prelimary considerations, 

fore I come directly to answer the question 
itself. 

The first is this: That the three grand apoc- 
alyptical numbers of twelve hundred and 
sixty days, forty-two months, and time, times 
and a half, are not only synchronical, but 
must be interpreted prophetically, so as years 
must be understood by days. 

Thiat these three numbers are synchronical 
will appear plain to any impartial considerer, 
that wit be at the pains to compare them, as 
we have them set down in this book of the 
Revelations, viz. the twelve hundred and 
sixty days, (chap. xi.3, and chap. xii. 5,) the 
forty-two months, (chap. xi. 2, and chap. 
xiii. 5,) and the time, times and a half. 

chap. xii. 14.) For it is clear that the 

entiles treading down the holy city forty- 
two months, (chap. xii. 2,) is the cause of 
the witnesses prophesying for twelve hun- 
dred and sixty days in sackcloth, (v. 3,) 
and is not the woman, or church’s being 
in the wilderness for the same term of 
days, (chap. xii. 6,) any other than a new 
representation of the witnesses prophesying 
in sackcloth? Seeing this must be while 
the beast is worshipped and served by the 
whole Roman world, during men’s lunacy of 
forty-two months continuance, (chap. xiii. 5.) 


And therefore, seeing the woman is said to 
be in the wilderness-state of desolation and 
persecution, for a time, and times, and half 
a time, in order thus to be preserved from 
the beast and serpent, as we see chap. xii. 
14. It is likewise plain, that this number 
of three years and a half, must be the very 
same with the two former numbers. Only 
it is to be observed by the way, that this pe- 
riod of time, when it is mentioned in relation 
to the church, is spoken of with respect to 
the sun, either as to his diurnal or annual 
rotation: whereas, when it is described in 
relation to the beast’s unstable kingdom of 
night and darkness, it is made mention of 
with respect to the inconstant luminary, 
which changes its face continually, while it 
makes our months. And hence it is that the 
church is represented, (chap. xii. 1,) under 
the emblem of a woman clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet. 

Now as these numbers are synchronical, 
and the same; so it is easy to prove that they 
must be understood prophetically for years. 
I shall not insist here upon the conjecture 
of a learned man ;* that there was no diurnal 
rotation of the earth before the fall, and con- 
sequently, no days of twenty-four hours, but 
only an annual rotation of this our planetary 
world; which he gives us the original rea- 
son of the Scripture’s putting days for years 
frequently. For whatever be in this, it is 
plain that the Scriptures speak thus in 
several places; by putting a lesser number 
figuratively for a greater, as well as definite 
one for an indefinite. Witness the appoint- 
ment of the week of years, (Exod. xxx. 10, 
11,) which is spoken of as if it were a week 
of days, (v.12;) the seventh year of which is, 
therefore, called sabbatical, with respect to 
the seventh-day sabbath. In the same way 
of speaking, Ezekiel was commanded to lie 
three hundred and ninety days on his left 
side, and forty on his right, each day fora 
year, as God himself says, chap. iv. 5, 6. 
So likewise God punished the murmuring 
Israelites with forty years abode in the wil+ 
derness, with relation to the forty days that 
were spent in searching for the land of Ca- 
naan. (Numb. xiv. 32.) The seven years 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s Lycanthropy is thus 
called, indefinitely, days or times. (Dan. iv. 
32, 34.) Nay, our Saviour himself speaks 
in this dialect when he calls the years of his 
ministry days, saying, “‘I do cures to-day 
and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be 
perfected. (Luke xiii. 32.) But the most 
remarkable place to our purpose is the 
famous prophecy of Daniel’s seventy weeks, 
or four hundved and ninety days, (chap. ix. 
24,) reaching down from the edict of Artax- 
erxes Longimanus in his twenthieth year, 
(Neh. ii. 1—10,) to our Saviour’s suffering 
at Jerusalem; which was exactly four hun- 
dred and ninety prophetical years, not Julian 
ones: the not distinguishing of which has 


-* Whiston’s Theory of the Earth, pages 8, 79, 


81. See Hypoth. 3. 
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hitherto confounded all interpreters, as I 
might show at large, were this a proper 
place for it. But what the difference be- 
tween these is, we shall quickly see. 

In the mean time, I am now to prove that 
one thousand two hundred and sixty days 
are to be understood, in a prophetical sense 
for years; for if I can prove this, it will ne- 
cessarily follow, that the other numbers 
must be so interpreted also; since they are 
thesame with this. Now that the one thou- 
sand-two hundred and sixty days cannot be 
taken literally, but prophetically, will appear 
from hence; that it is impossible to conceive 
how so many, great, and wonderful actions, 
which are prophesied to fall out in that 
short time, could happen during the space 
of three solar years and an half; such as e. 
g., the obtaining power over all kindreds, 
tongues, and nations; the world’s wonder- 
ing at, and submitting unto the Beast’s 
reign; and the setting up an image to the 
imperial head, and causing it to be wor- 
shipped, instead of the living emperor’s, &c. 

And, besides these things, seemg the one 
thousand two hundred and sixty days are 
the whole time of the Papal authority, which 
is not to be totally destroyed until the great 
and remarkable appearance of Christ, upon 
the pouring out of the seventh vial; and that, 
therefore, Christ will have the honour of de- 
stroying him finally himself, (though this ini- 
quity began to work even in the apostolic 
times:) wherefore, we may certainly con- 
clude, that it must take up some centuries 
of years to carry on this abomination that 
maketh desolate. Kor though the Lord will 
gradually consume or waste this great ad- 
versary by the spirit of his mouth, yet he will 
not sooner abolish him than by the appear- 
ing of his own presence, (2 Thess. ii. 8,) as* 


* The learned Dr. Whitby, in his late Para- 
phrase and Commentary upon the Epistles, does, 
indeed, advance a new notion, on this verse and 
chapter, viz. that the Jewish Sanhedrim, govern- 
ment and nation, is primarily and chiefly under- 
stood here by the Apostle, as the man of sin and 
Antichrist, both upon the account of their opposing 
themselves to Christ and persecuting of his fol- 
lowers, and upon the account also of their rebel- 
lion against the Romans. And he has said so 
much for the proof of this, that it may be thought 
to contain a refutation of my interpretation of the 
place. But even upon the supposition that all that 
the doctor says for his opinion should be true; yet 
it will be found no way to invalidate what I ad- 
vance here. For all that are acquainted with the 
Jewish and apostolic writings know, that besides 
a first sense to be observed in prophecies, there is 
a second and remoter one more tacitly insinuated 
frequently, as the principal design of the Spirit of 
God. _ I might show this in innumerable instances, 
especially in the ancient prophecies that relate to 
David) or some other po in the first sense or 
typical one, but in the Messiah ultimately and 
‘completely. But I shall not insist upon an thing 
of this kind now, seeing so many have done it 
already : and there is no need to doit here, seeing 
Dr. Whitby himself doth grant all I desire, when 
he says, in his preface to this epistle, page 383 : 
‘But that I may not wholly differ from my 
brethren in this matter, I grant these words may 
in a secondary sense (in which expression I only 
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I choose both to render and understand the 
words. yer 

The second preliminary consideration is, 
that in order to understand the prophetical 
years aright, we must reduce them to Julian 
years, or such as are in use with us now in 
Kurope. 

This is no idle or chimerical inquiry ; 
seeing the ignorance of this has misled all 
our great Apocalyptical men hitherto in 
their calculation; and yet unless we are able 
to adjust the difference between prophetical 
and Julian years, we must still reckon at a 
venture, without any certainty of the truth 
and exactness of our arithmetic. Therefore, 
that we may understand this difference, we 
are to remember, that the ancients were far 
more rude and indistinct in their calculation 
of time than we have been since. And in- 
deed such is their confusion this way, that 
we are obliged to God’s providence in giving 
us the exact compass of a prophetical year, 
even in this book, by fixing the syncrhonism 
of the three numbers above mentioned. For 
by these it is determined, that thirty days 
make a month, and twelve of such months 
a year. So that one thousand two hundred 
and sixty days being divided into three years 
and an half (or time and times and an half 
in the apocalyptical dialect,) three hundred 
and sixty days must make up a year, with- 
out the additional five days and odd hours 
and minutes that are added in the calcula- 
tion of the Julian year. For the Julian (and 
Gregorian) months consisting some of thirty, 
and some of thirty-one days (excepting Fe- 
bruary only,) and the years consequently, of 
three hundred and sixty-five days; there 
must needs be some considerable difference 
in the revolution of many centuries. Which 
difference appears still greater, if we consult 
the late curious astronomical calculations of 
Petavius, Tycho, Kepler, and others. But 
since their exactness hath only added five 
hours to every year (together with some 
minutes, firsts, seconds, &c., communibus 
annis, which they themselves are not fully 
agreed in) I shall not be so nice upon this 
point, as to follow them exactly in all their 
criticisms this way. However, since five 
hours additional to a year arise to an entire 
day, in the revolution of one hundred and 
sixty-three years, it ought not to be alto- 
gether neglected. But passing éven these, 
and considering only thee five days that are 
added to the three hundred and sixty, in our 
ordinary years, we will find that the one 
thousand two hundred and sixty days in the 
Revelation being reduced to years, are 
eighteen years short of Julian years, in the 
prophetical reckoning, by reason of the 


Sar OREINEISEEnnenrmemeemee oe 
differ from the doctor, seeing I look upon it to be 


the principal sense because it is the second) be at- 
tributed to the Papal Antichrists, or Man of Sin, . 
and may be signally fulfilled in him, in the de- 
struction of him, by the Spirit of Christ’s mouth 
he being the successor to the Apostate Jewish 
Church, to whom these characters agree, as well 
as to her; and therefore, in the annotations I have 
still given a place to this interpretation also.” “ae 
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additional days turned into years in the or- 
dinary accounts now, above the Apocalyp- 
tical reckoning. 

To demonstrate which, I present you 
with the following scheme: 


The Prophetical Year. The Julian Year. 
Oret sue crn=1 360) One: ce ae S05 
Se arene = 360 ewe O65 
wer v= =) 720) Two % <9 =< “730 
Three - - - -1080| Three- - - - 1095 
EIaIG 2s ey > 1801 Half.) 5 =. =» = 183 
Three years and a Three years anda 
half,- - - - 1260 half, - - - 1278 


Now if, according to this computation, 
we subtract one thousand two hundred and 
sixty Apocalyptical years from one thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy-eight Julian, 
or Gregorian ones, (I call them so ore ro- 
tundo, overlooking the smaller measures 


. of time,) there remain eighteen years to be 


cut off. 

To apply this, therefore, to ourdesign. If 
Wwe may suppose that Antichrist began his 
reign in the year 606, the additional one 
thousand two hundred and sixty years of 
his duration, were they Julian or ordinary 
years, would lead us down to the year 1866, 
as the last period of the seven-headed mon- 
ster. But seing they are prophetical years 
only, we must cast away eighteen years in 
order to bring them to the exact measure of 
time that the Spirit of God designs in this 
book. And thus the final period of Papal 
usurpations, (supposing that he did, indeed, 
rise in the year 666) must conclude with the 
year 1848. 

And now that I have hinted at the time 
of Antichrist’s rise, as the conclusion of the 
preliminary considerations, I must proceed 
to prove this to be in one sense the true era 
of the Papal Beast’s reign. And here it is 
that I find myself extremely straightened, 
in discoursing of so great a subject in so 
narrow acompass. All, therefore, that I can 
say here will amount to a few short hints 
only, though, perhaps, no inconsiderable 
ones. 

Seeing, therefore, as [ said before in the 
fourth Postulatum, it is plain from Rev. 
xvii. 10, that the imperial government was 
the regent head of the Roman Beast at the 
time of the vision, we have only the two fol- 
lowing heads to consider as to their rise and 
duration. Let these things, therefore, be 
minded here. 

1. That the seventh head, or king of Rome, 
‘(as I hinted betta? whose character is, that 
he was immediately to succeed to the im- 
perial government, and to continue but a 
short space, (Rev. xvi. 10,) that, I say, 
this government could be no other than that 
of the Ostrogoths in Si * sae 
_ For, it is plain, that the imperial dignity 
was extinguished in Italy and in the western 
parts of the empire, by Odoacer, the king 
of the Heruli, who forced Augustulus, the 
last sprig of an emperor, to abdicate his 
throne and power, in the year 475, or 476, 


was soon destroyed by Theodonic, the king 
of the Ostrogoths, yet the same form of re- 
gal government was continued by 'Theodo- 
ric and his suecessors. And though this 
kingdom continued for near eighty years, 
reckoning from Odoacer to Tias, yet the 
angel might justly call this a short time: 
for so it was, if compared either with the 
preceding imperial, or succeeding Papal 
government. Which suggests a very strong 
argument against some, who would make 
this seventh king to denote the oriental 
empire, which, as it began long before this 
time, so lasted many centuries afterwards, 
and was not totally extinct till Mahomet 
the Great’s time, in the year 1453. And 
surely this kingdom was sufficient to con- 
stitute a new head of the Roman people, 
seeing Rome and Italy were subjected en- 
tirely to those Gothish kings, and that they 


; not only acted with the same authority that 


the emperors had used before, (excepting that 
they abstained from that title, by a special 
providence, that they might not be con- 
founded with that government) but were 
owned by the senate and people of Rome as 
their superiors, yea by the emperors of the 
Kast also; as might easily be proved* from 
historians, particularly Cassiodorus, + who 
was chief minister of state to two of those 
kings. 

Whence it doth plainly appear, that this 
kingdom of Ostrogoths was the seventh 
head, that was to continue a short time. 
And that, therefore, it follows, 1. That the 
change wrought by Constantine the Great, 
both as to the seat and religion of the em- 
pire, could not be looked upon as a new 
head; seeing the old government in all 
other respects was continued. And, 2. 
Neither can any person justly suppose that 
the form of government was altered, when 
the empire was divided into the East and 
West: seeing, in all other respects also, the 
imperial authority and rule was preserved. 
Therefore, 3. It follows also, that the Papal 
government was not regnant until the de- 
struction of the Gothish kingdom in Italy: for 
there could not be two supreme heads of 
the church of Rome at the same time. 

Therefore, 2. We may conclude that the 
last head of the beast, which is the Papal, 
did arise either immediately upon the extir- 
pation of the Gothish kingdom, or some 
time after. But it could not rise to its 
power immediately after, seeing Justinian 
did, by the conquest of Italy, revive the im- 
perial government again there, which by 
that means was healed after the deadly 
wound which the Heruli and the Goths had 
given it. Though I confess Justinian’s 
conquests of Italy laid a foundation for 
the Pope’s rise and paved the way for his 


* See Baron, ad Ann. 472, 475, &c. Petav. 
Ration, Temp. lib. vii. cap. 5., Bellarm. de Trans- 
lat. Imp. Rom. lib. i. cap. 9, &c. : 

+t In lib. Variarum. lib. i. ep. 23, 31, &c., lib. 
iii. ep. 45, &c., lib. iii, ep. 16, 18., lib, viii. ep. 2, 3. 


as others say. And. hough this Odoacer| 4, &c. , 
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advancement, both by the penal and san- 
guinary laws which he made against all 
those that dissented from the Romish church, 
and by the confusions that followed upon 
Narses his bringing in the Lombards. For 
during the struggles of them and the Ex- 
archat, the pope played his game so that 
the emperor Phocas found it his interest to 
engage him to his party, by giving him the 
title of Supreme and Universal Bishop. 

Therefore, we may justly reckon that the 
papal head took its first rise from that re- 
markable year, 606, when Phocas did in a 
manner devolve the government of the West 
upon him, by giving him the title of univer- 
sal bishop. From which period, if we date 
the one thousand two hundred and sixty 
years, they lead us down (as I said already) 
to the year 1866, which is 1848, according 
to prophetical calculation. Or, if a bare 
title of this sort be not thought sufficient to 
constitute the pope head of the beast, we 
may reckon this two years later, viz. from 
the year 608, when Boniface the Fourth did 
first publicly authorise idolatry, by dedicat- 
ing the Pantheon to the worship of the Vir- 
gin Mary and all the saints. 

Now, it is very remarkable, that in the 
year 666 Pope Vitalian did first ordain, that 
all public worship should be in Latin. And 
therefore, however the notion of Irenzeus* 
has been of late ridiculed, who observed that 
the characteristic number of the beast, viz. 
six hundred and sixty-six, answering to the 
number of a man’s name, was to be found 
in the word Azrevos, from whence he con- 
cluded that he was to be a Roman; I can- 
not but think there is something remarkable 
in this (even though the numerical letters 
of other words should jump with this num- 
ber also) not so much because of the an- 
tquity of the notion, as upon the account of 
the reason he suggests to us, for this, when 
he says, that though he grants that other 
names (as that of ¢ vtv0xs) may be so ren- 
dered, yet he fixes upon this,t because the 
Latin monarchy is the last of all, and there- 


* Tren. adv. Heret, lib. v. cap. 30. 

t It ought to be observed here, that not only 
the Gres word, but even the Hebrew contains 
the number six hundred and sixty-six, in the 
numerical letters thereof, whether we make use 


of F974} Roman, scil. Sedes, or (9 
Romanus vel Latinus. As will appear fetal 
folloiwng scheme: 
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And, whereas, Bellarmin objects, that Latinus 
should be rendered by a single Iota, and not by ei, 
he is exceedingly mistaken: for not only [renzeus 
renders the word thus, but all the Greeks do the 
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fore, the beast must relate to this or none. 
Wherein I suppose he alludes to Daniel’s 
account of the four monarchies, (chap. ii.— 
vii.) And indeed the little horn that arose 
out of the head of the fourth beast, (chap. 
vii. 8,) seems not unfitly to represent not 
only Antiochus Epiphanes, but the papal 
Antichrist, whose type he may, therefore, 
be supposed to be: for as he supplanted 
three kings, in allusion to which that litle 
horn is said to have plucked up three horns 
before it by the roots; so did the Papal 
government rise also upon the ruins of the 
Exarchat, the Lombards, and the authority 
of the emperors in Italy. 

I believe this account of Antichrist’s rise 
will not be very acceptable to some, whose 
zeal for the pope’s downfall has made them 
entertain hope of living to see that remark- 
able time; which has made them invent 
plausible schemes to prove that this great 
enemy was seated in his regal dignity long 
before the year 606. Butif a man will trace 
truth impartially, he will have reason to 
think, that the rise of this adversary could 
not be before that time. Nay, I must tell 
you, that I do not reckon the full rise of the 
pope to the headship of the empire till a 
later date still. For though the pope got 
the title of universal bishop at that time, yet 
he was afterwards, for a long time, subject 
in temporal concerns to the emperors... And 
therefore, I cannot reckon him to have been, 
in a proper and full sense, head of Rome, 
until he was so in a secular as well as 
ecclesiastical sense. And this was not until 
the days of Pipin, by whose consent he was 
made a secular prince, and a great part of 
Italy given to him as Peter’s patrimony. So 
that as Boniface the Third, (and his sueces- 
sors) by assuming the title of universal bishop, 
was the forerunner of Antichrist,as Gregory 
the Great prophesied he would be, who 
should be known in the world by that proud 
title; so likewise, we may conclude that 
Antichrist was, indeed, come, when Paul the 
first became a temporal prince also. Phoeas, 
therefore, did only proclaim the pope to be 
the last head of Rome, in the apocalyptical 
sense: but it was Pipin who gave him the 
solemn investiture, and seated him on his 
throne, which Charlemagne did afterwards 
confirm to him. 

Now as hear asI can trace the time of this 
donation of Pipin, it was in or about the year 
758, about the time that Pope Paul the First 
began to build the church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Now, if we make this the era of the 
papal kingdom, the twelve hundred and 
sixty years will not run out before the year 
2018, according to the computation of Julian 
a - : : 
Same, as is plain in innumerable instances, such as 
in the —— Avercyeives Rohe isc the Romans 
pronounce Antoninus, Sabinus. Nay, the i 
Romans spake thd jpenve*wiiy as iis Grebhe, aie 
plain in Plautus and the Re ccucnta of Ennius, 
with whom nothing is more common than queis 
for quis, preim s for primus, capteivei for captivi, 


for lateinei for latini, &c. 
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years; but, reducing these to prophetical 
ones, the expiration of the papal kingdom 
ends exactly in the year 2000, according to 
our vulgar reckoning. And, if what I sug- 
gusted above be true, that Antichrist shall 
not be finally destroyed until the coming of 
Christ, then may this calculation be looked 
upon to be very considerable: for it has been 
a very ancient opinion, that the world would 
last only six thousand years; that, accord- 
ing to the old traditional prophecy of the 
house of Elias, the world should stand as 
many millenaries as it was made in days; 
and that, therefore, as there were two thou- 
sand years from the creation to Abraham, 
without a written directory of religion, and 
two thousand from thence to Christ, under 
the old economy of the law, so there would 
be two thousand years more under the 
Messiah. So that after the militant state of 
the Christian church is run out, in the year 
2000, it is to enter upon that glorious sabba- 
tical millenary, when the saints shall reign 
on the earth, in a peaceable manner, for a 
thousand years more; after the expiration 
of which, Satan should be let loose to play 
a new game, and men shall begin to apos- 
tatize almost universally from the truth, 
gathering themselves together, under the 
character of Gog and Magog, from the four 
corners or parts of the world, until they 
have reduced the church to a small compass. 
But, when they have brought the saints to 
the last extremity, Christ himself will appear 
in his glory, and destroy his enemies with 
fire from heaven. (Rev. xx.9.) Which 
denotes the great conflagration. (2 Pet. iii. 
10,11.) Which is followed with the resur- 
rection, and Christ’s calling men before him 
into judgment. And perhaps, the time of 
this judgment will take up the greatest part 
or the whole of another millenary of years; 
that as there were four thousand years from 
the creation to his first coming, there may 
be four from thence to his triumphant entry 
into heaven with all his saints. For though 
the Scripture calls this time a day, yet we 
know what Peter says, that “a thousand 
years and a day are the same thing in 
Divine reckoning.’ (2 Pet. iii. 8.) But 
that all men that ever lived should be pub- 
licly judged im a day, or year, or century, 
so as to have all their life and actions tried 
and searched into, is, to me I confess, incon- 
ceivable, not indeed, in relation to God, but 
in relation to men and angels, who must be 


convinced of the equity of the procedure 


and sentence of the judge. 

But to return: I cannot forbear to take 
notice of one thing here, that the year 758 
was the year 666 from the persecution of 
Domitian, when John was in Patmos, and 
wrote this book (as Tertullian, Irenzus, 
Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, : 
cients, excepting Epiphanius, tell us,) which 
though some say was A. D. 95, was, most 
probably, in or about the year 92, the per- 
secution of Domitian having begun two 
years before. So that here we have another 


me, and all the an-. 
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characteristic mark of the number of the 
beast. 

And now, I hope I have said enough of 
the future part of time, as to the general 
idea which I think the Revelation gives of 
it. But I must proceed one step farther 
with you, and consider under what revolu- 
tion of time we are at present; that we may 
thence see what we are to expect, and how 
we are to act. 

So that here I find myself insensibly taken 
off from any farther direct prosecution of 
the question proposed by way of answer 
thereunto. And, 

Therefore, II. I proceed to improve what 
I have said as to this question, both theo- 
retically and practically. 

And, first, I shall advance something here, 
as a theoretical improvement of what I have 
said upon the former head. For by this 
key we may attain, in a great measure, to 
unlock the dark apocalyptical periods and 
times; those I mean that relate to the con- 
tinuance of the papal power, both as to his 
gradual growth and increase first, and his 
decay afterwards, until his last and final 
destruction. And in relation to these, the 
far greatest part of the Apocalypse must be 
understood. , 

Now, in order to this performance, I must 
premise this one thing, viz. that the Seven 
Seals, Trumpets, and Vials (in which is 
contained the order and series of the whole 
apocalyptical prophecy, and to the explica- 
tion and illustration of which all the other 
particular visions are subservient,) that I 
say these are joined together by the link of 
the seventh seal, and seventh trumpet; so 
as the seventh seal doth as it were produce 
or include the seven trumpets, and the 
seventh trumpet the seven vials in the same 
manner. 

This I should reckon no difficult thing to 
demonstrate, but that it would be too long 
to insist upon it in this place. And, seeing 
Mr. Durham has done it in a great measure 
already, I pass it now the more easily. Only 
let me desire you to consider, that it was not 
until after the opening of the seventh seal that 
John saw the angels with the seven trum- 
pets. (chap. viii. 1,2.) And that it was after 
the sounding of the seventh trumpet also; 
that he tells us, “he saw aanro anursiov pope nas 
Savpacy, another sign great and wonderful,” 
(chap. xv. 1,) which was the vision of the 
vials. So that I wonder that Mr. Mede, Dr. 
More, and almost all others, have suffered 
themselves to be confounded in their inter= 
pretations, by reason of their not observin 
this, and consequently by jumbling some o 
the trumpets with the seals, and most of the 
vials with the trumpets. 

Now, this being supposed, we will find 
the series of time run in the following order, 
according to this threefold septenary of 
periods, which do insensibly run out one 
into the other. 

The first septenary of seals relates to the 
Christian church during the state of the Ro- 
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man empire. 
in this order. 

The first Seal exhibits the state of the 
church “under the conduct of a glorious 
rider on a white horse, having a bow in 
his hand, and a crown given unto him 
who went out conquering and to conquer.” 
(chap. vi. 2.) Under which emblem Christ 
himself is represented, going forth upon his 
conquests over Jews and Gentiles. And as 
this relates to Christ’s first victory over his 


And these do accordingly run 


enemies, after his commission to his disci- | ( 


ples “to preach the gospel to all nations,” 
(Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, 20,) and the “pouring 
down of his Spirit for this end, on the day 
of Pentecost,” (Acts ii.;) so the full com- 
pletion of it is not until the end of time. 
For after all other horsemen and enemies 
of the church have done their utmost against 
Christ and his people, we find this horseman 
leading them all in triumph as his captives, 
and proceeding in his conquests to make a 
full and final end of them: (for which see 
chap. xix. 11, 12, &c.) So that this seal 
begins with A.D. 33 or 34, and does not end 
until the end of time, as to its full comple- 
tion. But if we reckon it only in relation 
to the beginning of the next seal (Christ’s 
conquests being darkened as to the outward 
view of men, by what follows) we shall see 
that immediately. 

The second Seal, (chap. vi. 3, 4,) under 
the emblem ofa rider upon ared horse, (who 
had a great sword given him in order to take 
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nius Nigerius, Albinus and others, and under 
his son Caracalla; and afterwards under 
Macrinus, Heliogabalus, (the reign of the 
excellent Alexander Severus being but a 
short breathing to the empire and the Chris- 
tians,) Maximinus and his son Pupienus, 
Balbinus and Gordianus, and Philippus and 
his son; with whose death I think this seal 
runs out in the year 250. And with the 
death of these Philippi, who favoured Chris- 
tianity the four evangelical living creatures 
which our translation renders beasts most 
unaccountably,) cease to speak openly. 
The fifth Seal, therefore, discovers the 
state of the Christian church to be exceed- 
ingly languishing and melancholy, as if the 
saints were all slain, praying and crying for 
vengeance against their persecutors, while 
they are represented as lying under the 
altar. (chap. vi. 9, 10, 11.) So that this 
period begins with Decius, the first universal 
persecutor of Christians, (for all the former 
persecutions under Nero, Domitian, Trajan, 
and the Antonines, were but provincial ones, 
and that of Maximinus against the ministers 
only,) who began his reign and persecution 
together, in the year 250, and was seconded 
in it by Valerian, (for the short reigns of 
Trebonianus Gallus, and Aumilianus, hardly 
deserve to be taken notice of in this ease.) 
Now the souls of the martyrs are desired to 
rest patiently, until the confused reign of 
Gallienus should run out, and the thirty 
tyrants that rose in his time should be cut 


peace from the earth, and to engage men in off, together with the shortlived Claudius 


wars,) represents the state of the empire from 
the time that Nero made war on the Jews, 
A.D.66, and so contains the civil wars of 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, when men did 
so remarkably kill one another; and the wars 
of Vespasian and Titus against the Jews, 
completed afterwards by the terrible destruc- 
tion of that nation under Hadrian; together 
with his other wars, and the preceding per- 
secutions of Domitian and Trajan, and the 
conquests of this last prince. So that as this 
begins with A. D. 66, it ends with Hadrian’s 
wars, Ann. 134, or with his life, A.D. 138. 


The third Seal, (chap. vi. 5, 6,) begins, | 


therefore, with A.D. 138; where, under the 
hieroglyphic of a rider on a black horse, 
with a pair of balances in his hand, to weigh 
and measure all things exactly, is set forth 
the excellent reigns of the admirable Anto- 
ninus Pius and Philosophus. And therefore, 
this seal runs out in the year 180. 

The fourth Seal, (chap. vi. 7,) represents 
the Roman horse turned pale, and the rider 
changed from a grave and awful judge to a 
murderer, so as to be called death, by rea- 
son of his throwing so many into hades, or 
the future state, by immature deaths. Where 
‘we have a very remarkable account of the 
state of the Roman empire after the decease 
of the brave Antoninus Philosophus, under 
the barbarities of Commodus, the shortlived 


reigns of Pertinax and Didius Julianus, but | tine, 


-especially under the severe and bloody Sep- 
timius Severus, in his wars against Percen- 


Gothicus; seeing after that little interval, 
their brethren were also to suffer still far- 
ther under Rome pagan, viz. under Aure- 
lan, and afterwards (when the short reigns 
of Tacitus, Probus, Carus, and Carinus, 
should be over,) under the cruel persecution 
raised against them by Dioclesian and Maxi- 
mianus elder and younger, together with Se- 
verus and Maximinus. So that this seal 
ends with the conclusion of this last perse- 
cution begun by Diocletian, and so expires, 
A. D. 306. 

The sixth Seal, (chap. vi. 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17,) gives us an account of God’s gra- 
cious answer at length to the prayer of the 
slain witnesses, in the destruction of Rome 
pagan, after their cup was made full by the 
last cruel persecution. And this is described 
as if heaven and earth had come to an end. 
For so the prophets use to represent the 
ruins of kingdoms and monarchies, as we 
see among other places. (Jer. iv. 24. Isa. xiii, 
10, and xxiv. 21, 23, and Joel ii. 10.) So 
that this seal contains the great and terrible 
wars of Constantine the Great against all 
those last tyrants, from the year 306 to the 
death of the last pagan emperor, Licinius, 
A.D. 324. © 

The seventh Seal, therefore, (chap. viii. 1,) 
represents the short breathing of the church 
and peace of the Christians under Constan- 
ine, from the year 313, when he first pub- 
lished an edict in their favour, and particu- 
larly from the death of Licinius, A.D, 324, 
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to his own decease in the year 337, imme- 
diately upon which the scene alters. And 
then begins 

The Second Septenary of Trumpets, gives 
us an account of the state of the church in 
relation to the gradual growth and increase 
of her antichristian enemies, though in a 
way also of judgment upon them. Which 
I represent to you in the following series 
and order. 

The first Trumpet, (chap. viii. 7,) began 
a little after Constantine’s death, in the wars 
between his eldest and youngest son, or at 
the death of the first in battle, and of the 
last by the usurpation of Magnentius, which 
was a kind of mixed storm of hail, fire, and 
blood. The continuance of it was in the 
persecutions against the orthodox by Con- 
stantius and Valens, with the intervention 
of that against all Christians by Julian the 
Apostate. And the conclusion of it seems 
to be the usurpation of Maximus upon the 
death of Gratianus, and afterwards the death 
of Valentinian the Second; and, finally, the 
wars and death of Theodosius. So that it be- 
gan with the year 339, and ended A.D. 395. 

The second Trumpet, (chap. viii. 8, 9,) 
represents a great kingdom, under the em- 
blem of a mountain (see Jer. li: 25,) burn- 
ing with fire, (i. e., in a cruel and fierce 
manner,) and thrown into the midst of the 
body politic, or empire of Rome, represented 
by the sea, (see chap. xviii. 15,) by which 
the third part of it became blood. By which 
Wwe are unquestionably to understand the 
irruption of the barbarous nations of the 
Vandals and Goths into the Roman domi- 
nions. This began about the death of 
Theodosius, and made a formidable pro- 
gress, A.D. 405, in the days of Arcadius 
and Honorius, by Radagisus, and after- 
wards Alaricus, who took Rome, A.D. 410. 
And it was continued during the inroads of 
Athaulphus the Goth, (who pillaged the 
great city, A.D. 414,) and of Gensericus 
the Vandal, and of Attila the Hun, into 
‘Italy and other Roman provinces, which 
they, and others about that time, wasted 
miserably to the year 455, and afterwards 
to the year 476. y 

The third Trumpet, (chap. vui. 10, 11,) 
doth plainly represent the destruction of the 
“Western Empire, by a star falling from the 
heaven of its glory as a burning lamp: for, 
after it had struggled with its fatal destiny, 
under the obscure Cesars, Avitus, Majora- 
nus, Severus, &c., it did at length expire 
with Augustulus, A.D. 475, or 476. This 
‘star was called Wormwood, because of the 
bitter troubles this brought upon the empire: 
for the Ostrogoths planted themselves in 
Italy, and reigned as arbitrarily as the em- 

erors had ever done. So that this period 
‘began with the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, 
A.D. 476, and ended with A.D. 553. 

The fourth Trumpet, (chap. viii. 12,) 
brings yet further desolations on Rome, by 
‘darkening its splendour and glory, ees 
sented by the eclipsing of the sun for a third 


part of it, and the moon and stars also in 
like manner. By which we are to under- 
stand, no doubt, the decay of the imperial 
power and authority in the West, by the 
Lombards and the Exarchat afterwards. So 
that this trumpet lasted from the year 568 
to the year 758, when Pipin made the pope 
ma manner king of Rome (who, in requital 
of his kindness, gave his son Charlemagne 
the empty title of Emperor of Rome, making 
thus the succeeding western empire an 
image of the ancient one, (Rev. xiii. 14, 15,) 
by which both the power of the Lombards, 
of the Exarchat, and the emperors did, as it 
were, terminate in him. And as the Ex- 
archat ended A.D. 752, so the Lombards 
were totally expelled Italy a little after, viz. 
in the year 773. 

Now follows a threefold wo, which makes 
up the subject of the three following trum- 
pets, which are, therefore, called the wo-trum- 
pets, because of the remarkableness of these 
judgments above the former. Therefore, 

The fifth Trumpet, (chap. ix. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11,) brings forth the first 
wo. The description of which is long, and 
the figures many; so that I cannot be sup- 
posed to say much on so large a head here. 
Let a short account satisfy you. In the first 
place, therefore, we are to understand that 
no other than the bishop of Rome can be 
meant by the star that fell from heaven. 
For this is the symbol of the gospel ministry, 
(chap. i. 20,) and agrees not, therefore, with 
Mahomet. Neither can the place this star 
fell from, viz. heaven, which denotes the 
glorious and holy state of the church, agree 
to any other, than one that apostatizeth from 
the service of Christ, to the service of the 
world and Satan. So that as ancient Baby- 
lon is said to fall from the heaven of tempo- 
ral glory as Lucifer or the morning star of 
the nations, (Isa. xiv. 12;) so is the bishop 
of Rome said to fall from the spiritual hea- 
ven of his primitive glory and purity; being 
degenerated from the first angel of light in 
the church, to be the grand angel of dark- 
ness: and becoming thus the prince of in- 
carnate devils, the key of the bottomless pit, 
(which he and his followers boast of as the 
key of St. Peter,) being put into his hand 
by the old serpent, for carrying on the black 
designs of hell. 2. The dark pitchy smoke 
that came out of the pit, upon his opening 
it, was certainly designed to signify the igno- 
rance that did then prevail in the world, and 
the gross and horrid errors that were spread 
abroad and vended for divine truths by the 
sottish monks, that then swarmed abroad 
under various names and leaders, and par- 
ticularly the idolatry that then began to pre- 
vail universally in the world. For about 
that time, though several of the Greek em- 
perors did stiffly oppose image worship, yet 
the popes did at length prevail, though mul- 
titudes on both sides lost their lives in this 
quarrel. 3. The locusts that came out of 
this smoke were the Saracens, that followed 
Mahomet, who il the model of his 
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religion, by the help of Jews and Christian 
heretics, especially of Sergius, a Nestorian 
monk,* whom the Arabian and Turkish 
writers called Bahira. These Arabian 
locusts (whose higera or era is dated 
from Mahomet’s flight from Mecca, A. D. 
622, a little after the pope got the title of 
universal bishop, A. D. 606,) did in a 
a little time so increase, that they conquered 
or overrun a great many countries m a very 
little time. For they overflowed Persia, 
Syria, Egypt, Palestine, and other places, 
about the year 729. They extended their 
arms into India, A. D. 643, and into Spain, 
A. D. 711, and ravaged several parts of 
France from A. D. 721 to the year 726, 
till they were routed at length with great 
slaughter by Charles Martel, about the 
year 728. However, they continued after 
that to be a scourge to the Christians, es- 
pecially under the reign of the great Al- 
manzor, until about the year 772, whent 
the Turks began to grow famous. So that 
the five months or one hundred and fifty 
years, wherein they tormented the Chris- 
tians (though they had no power to destroy 
their empire) was from 622 to 772. But we 
must not imagine that these five months of 
years are the period of this trumpet. For 
this must be reckoned from 758 to A. D. 
1067, or thereabouts, when Tangrolipix, 
the Turk, put an end to the Saracen em- 
pire, by conquering the Caliph of Persia. 
Now, therefore, in the fourth place, (to pass 
by the other things observable in this Sara- 
cen Wo-T'rumpet,) let it be considered that 
as the apostate bishop of Rome, is called 
the angel or messenger of the bottomless 
pit; so Mahomet, the king and prophet of 
the Saracen locusts, is called Abaddon or 
Apollyon, (v. 2,) i. e.,a Destroyer, as carry- 
ing on his religion by sword and violence: 
from whence his locust followers are said 
(v. 10,) to have stings like scorpions, by 
which they poisoned the souls of men, if 
they did at all spare their bodies; for they 
were, in other respects, swift and strong as 
horses, and had faces like men in their rea- 
soning as well as fighting for their supersti- 
‘tion; adorned with hair like women, appear- 
ing soft and insinuating at first view, though 
armed with lions’ teeth, as being fierce and 
cruel. By reason of which qualifications 
they got many victories, and are, therefore, 
represented as crowned with ciowns of 
gold, (v. 7,8, 9.) But upon the whole mat- 
ter this trumpet, as it supposes the rise of 
the Saracen empire, from the era of the 
higera 622; and the begun rise of the pope 
from the year 606 or 608: so after five 
months or a hundred and fifty years, i. e., to 


* See Dr. Prideaux’s Interesting Life of Ma- 
homet, pages 45, 46, 47, 48. A new edition of 
which, just published, contains his Vindication 
of Christianity from the charge of Imposture.— 
Baynes, 1808. 

t See the Authors of the Turkish History, put 
out by Conradus, Clauserus. 
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the year 772, the Saracen preparations con- 
tinued, and the papal from 606 or 608 to 
756 or 758. So that the duration of this 
begins with A. D. 758, and expires, in rela- 
tion to that part of it that concerns the Sa- 
racens, about the year 1060. But in as far 
as it relates to the popish antichristian party, 
it is continued down through the next trum- 
pet and the last both. But seeing the Sara- 
cens are brought in here as a scourge to the 
worshippers of the beast, the Turks suc- 
ceeded them in this work, therefore, the 
trumpet is denominated from this visible 
scene of affairs, and we must accordingly 
suppose that it ends with them. 

The sixth Trumpet, therefore, which is 
called the second Wo, brings in the Turks 
upon the stage of the Roman empire: who 
are represented as four angels or messengers 
of on penile (chap. xiii. 13, 14, 15, &c.,) 
which were bound on the other side of the 
river Euphrates for a time; but are now let 
loose to pass that river and make their in- 
roads into the Roman empire, and to erect 
themselves into a monarchy upon the ruins 
of it. Now they are called four angels, 
because they were then divided into four 
sultanies or principalities, as their ambassa- 
dors told the Emperor Justin, in the year 
570, as is related by one of the Byzantine 
historians, and taken notice of by all writers* 
on this head. For at their remarkable pass- 
ing the river Euphrates, they were under 
the command of Solyman Shahum and his 
three sons; and when he was drowned in 
the passage, they brought themselves under 
four other captains, viz. Otrogules, and his 
three sons; of whom one was the famous 
Ottoman, who a little after laid the founda- 
tions of that great empire, over which his 
family keeps the sceptre to this day. They 
are described as horsemen, for so they gene- 
rally were, fighting on horseback for the 
most part, of which the horse’s tail is still a 
monument, being used as their chief ensign 
of honour and command. 

Their number was prodigious, and might 
be at that time, perhaps, exactly two hundred 
thousand thousand, as it seems to be here 
asserted: for they seldom sent out an army 
of fewer than a thousand thousand fighting 
men at once. Their polished breast-plates 
represented fire, when shone upon by the 
sun: and their horses are said to be like 
lions for fierceness. And seeing fire-arms 
began then to be used in war (of which 
they had great store, together with cannon, 
of prodigious bigness, which did facilitate 
their taking of cities, and particularly Con- 
stantinople) their shooting these on horse- 
back is represented as if the fire and smoke 
and brimstone had come out of their horses’ 
mouths, their pieces being discharged over 
these heads. With these they killed the 
bodies of men, and with their tails, which 
had heads also, they killed the souls of those 
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106, 108; and Leunclay. Hist. page 86. 
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poor creatures that were stung or bit by their 
poisonous doctrines: insomuch, that the 
third part of men, i. e. the third part of the 
ancient Roman empire (viz. that part which 
fell to Constantius, when Constantine di- 
vided the whole among his three sons,) was 
destroyed and conquered by them. Now 
if we inquire into the time of this trumpet 
we have an exact calculation given of it. 
For they are said to be prepared for an hour 
and a day, and a month, and a year: an 
hour being ever used indefinitely in this 
book for a season or period of time, we are 
accordingly to take it here. But days, years, 
and months, being used definitely always, 
Wwe must likewise interpret them so here 
also. So that the sense of the place is, that 
the Turks were loosed from Euphrates, as 
being prepared instruments in the hand of 
God, for the ruin of the Grecian empire, 
for a certain hour or season: even fora day, 
a month, and ayear. For in that period of 
time, they destroyed the Eastern empire. For 
a prophetical year being three hundred and 
sixty, and a month thirty: these with the 
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Innocent the Third, diverted from the Sa- 
racen war, in order to extirpate that good 
people, about the year 1200. Now the slay- 
ing of these witnesses began in the year 
1416, when John Huss, and afterwards 
Jerome of Prague, were burnt, but came 
not to its height, until the Bohemian Calix- 
tines complied with the Council of Basil, 
A.D. 1484, after which the faithful Taborites 
were totally ruined, as well as their brethren 
in Piedmont, France, &c., which happened 
about the year 1492. For they being de- 
stroyed, the Calixtines were no better than 
the dead. carcasses, (as they are called, v. 
8,) or corpse of the former living witnesses; 
over which the Popish party did triumph: 
for they looked upon them as standing tro- 
phies of their victory, and therefore, did not 
think fit to kill them further, or bury them 
out of their sight. For it is said, (v. 7, 8,) 
that after they had finished their testimony, 
the beast did make war upon them, &c., he 
killed them and their corpse also, (for the ad- 
ditional words in our version, shall lie, are 
not the original, and do not mar the sense,) 


addition of one more make up the period of | or their bodies, for some readings have it in 


three hundred and ninety-one years. Now, 
we took notice before, that in or about the 
year 1067, i. e., 1062 of prophetica! reckon- 
ing, Tangrolipix erected the Turkish empire 
upon the ruins of that of the Saracens. 
From thence, therefore, if we compute the 
three hundred and ninety-one years, we are 
led down to the year 1458, according to our 
ordinary computation ; but according to pro- 
phetical reckoning, to the remarkable year 
1453, when Mahomet the Great took Con- 
stantinople, and so erected his own empire 
upon the ruins of the Grecian. For as it is 
very remarkable that John does not make 
the period of three hundred and ninety-one 
years to be the whole duration of the Turkish 
empire, but only its preparation for after 
action, from its first rise, to its highest exal- 
tation; so we see how exactly this is fulfilled 
in the event; which, therefore, I hope is no 
unedifying speculation. 

Now, seeing there is a remarkable stop 
and void, as it were, between the end of the 
sixth trumpet, and the beginning of the se- 
venth, which is filled up with the account of 
the slaying of the witnesses, in chap. 11, I 
do humbly conceive, that whatever particu- 
lar slaughter of the saints were before or 
may be afterwards, the great slaughter must 
have been during that interval of time. For 
this could not be during the height of the 
two former woes upon Antichrist and his 
followers. And much less can it be sup- 
posed to be after the sound of the second 
trumpet, and while God’s last plagues upon 
the beast area pouring out. I do, therefore, 
reckon, that the witnesses who prophesied 
in sackeloth from the beginning of papal 
superstitions, were the honest Piedmontese, 
Albigenses, and Waldenses ; who were slain 
at length, after they had stood the shock of 
all former attacks, particularly that of Simon. 
Montfort, with his 500,000 croissades, whom 


the street of the great city, ¢. e., im Bohemia, 
one street of the Papal dominions, or the 
great city of Rome, in a large sense. For 
I find that towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, the witnesses were in a manner 
wholly extinct. For Comenius* tells us, 
that about the year 1467, the Waldenses in 
Austria and Moravia had complied so far 
as to dissemble their religion, and turn 
to Popery in profession and outward com- 
pliance. The Taborites,+ in the mean time, 
upon their refusing to do so, were so de- 
stroyed, that it was much that seventy of 
them could get together, to consult about 
continuing their church, and about finding 
out some qualified person to be their min- 
ister, for they had none left, A. D. 1467. 
And so low was the Church of Christ then, 
that when the hidden remains of the Tabo- 
rites, (who were called Speculani, from 
their lurking in dens and caves,) sent out 
four men (as the same author relates in an- 
other book)t to travel, one through Greece 
and the East, another to Russia and the 
North, a third to Thrace, Bulgaria, and the 
neighbouring places, and a fourth to Asia, 
Palestine and Egypt: they did all, indeed, 
safely return to their brethren, but with sor- 
rowful news, that they found no church of 
Christ that was pure, or free from the 
grossest errors, superstition and idolatry. 
This was in the year 1497. And when they 
sent two of their number two years after- 
wards, viz. Luke Prague and Thomas Ger- 
man, to go into Italy, France, and other 
places, to see if there were any of the old 
Waldenses left alive; they returned with 
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* Hist. Pers. Eccl. Bohem. ch. 20. Sect. 4, 
5, pages 70, 71. 

f bid. ch. 20. Sect. 3. 

t Commenius in his short History of the Bohe- 
mian church, prefixed to his Exhortation to the 
church of England, Sect. 66, page 40. 
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the same melancholy news as the former 
had done, that they could neither find nor 
hear of any remaining: only they were in- 
formed of the martyrdom of Savanarolla, 
(who suffered in the year 1498,) and they 
were told of some few remains of the Pied- 
montese, that were hid and scattered among 
the Alps, but nobody knew where. Now, a 
few years after this, even the few remains 
of the Taborites were found out and perse- 
cuted, hardly any escaping: so that A. D. 
1510, six suffered together publicly, and the 
year following, that famous martyr Andreas 
Paliwka, who, I think, was the last of that 
period. From whose death, in the end of 
the year 1511, or peginning of 1512, to the 
dawning of the Reformation by the first 
preaching of Carolastadius and Zuinglius, 
(who appeared at least a year before Luther 
as Hottinger* and others tell us,) there was 
only about three years and a half, which 
answers as near as can be, to the three days 
and a half of the unburied state of the wit- 
nesses. So that the spirit’s entering into the 
witnesses, (v. 11,) began with the year 1516, 
if not the year before, though this appeared 
most remarkably when Luther opposed the 
pope publicly, A.D. 1517. There were not 
only enlightened, but (to explain the words 
of John, v. 11, a little further) they rose 
up upon their feet, A. D. 1520, when so 
many princes and free cities in Germany 
protested against the edict of Worms and 
Spire, and so got the name of Protestants. 
They heard a voice from Heaven saying, 
(v. 12,) ascend hither, 2. e., to power and 
peace; when Maurice of Saxony beat the 
Emperor Charles, A.D. 1552. And accord- 
ingly they did after that ascend to the heaven 
of honour, rest, and security, as if they had 
been wafted up by a cloud, and that in the 
sight even of their enemies; when the Pro- 
testant religion was established and legally 
settled and allowed of, in the year 1555, 
which was continued and confirmed by 
Maximilian and Rudolph afterwards; in 
whose days the church began to be settled 
in several other countries, viz. in England, 
Scotland, Denmark, Swedeland, Switzer- 
land, and the Low Countries. Now, it is 
observable that in this period of time, when 
the witnesses finished their testimony, or 
were about to do so, the Turks took Constan- 
tinople, A. D. 1453; which I take to be de- 
signed by the earthquake that destroyed the 
tenth part of the Roman dominions, (v. 13;) 
for the Grecian empire was reduced before 
that, from being the third part of that empire, 
to be the tenth part only. So that Maho- 
met’s prevailing over the Greek church, and 
the pope’s conquest dver the Western Chris- 
trians, was much about a time, and there- 
fore, said to be in the same hour or period 
of time, i. e., before the sixth trumpet ended, 
and before the seventh began: for the sixth 
trumpet is the hour of the Turkish wo. 
And, indeed, their triumph was much of 
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the same kind also. For as the papists tri- 
umphed only over the dead bodies of the 
witnesses, i. e., over the Calixtines, (who 
were no longer living witnesses, the 'Tabor- 
ites being all gone, and having overcome 
their enemies by their blood, and the word 
of their testimony,) so the Turkish triumph 
was only over seven thousand names of 
men, i. e., over the remaining Eastern Chris- 
tians, who were so degenerated in all re- 
spects, that they were only names or shadows 
of true Christians. Only, whereas, the 
Grecians did yet own themselves to be the 
same in profession with their ancestors, and 
so where the same with them as to name, the 
Calixtines were even debarred that privilege. 
These things being, therefore, considered, 
(which I could easily enlarge upon, were I 
not confined at this time,) I think it is abun- 
dantly plain, that the great slaughter of the 
witnesses must have been precisely at the 
time I have mentioned. For it could not be 
tull antichrist was at his highest pitch of 
power and grandeur, which was not before 
this time. And it was not possible that it 
should be after the seventh trumpet sounded, 
and the vials began to be poured out: seemg 
the witnesses were not only risen then, but 
were the instruments of this last and greatest 
wo to the worshippers of the beast, and 
therefore, we find (chap. xi. v. 14, 15, &c.,) 
that as soon as the witnesses arose, the 
second wo ended, and the third commenced 
in the begun exaltation of the saints and 
servants of God. And itis to me altogether 
inconceivable, that the witnesses should be 
risen and the antichristian interest decline; 
and yet that the witnesses should be entirely 
cut off during such a period. So that lam 
almost bold, on this head, (though I am re- 
solved to propose my apocalyptical thoughts 
only by way of probable conjecture) to 
affirm that it is impossible, morally speak- 
ing, that the witnesses can ever be entirely 
slain, as they have been before, whatever 
particular and provincial persecutions they 
may be under for a time, and whatever for- 
midable appearances there may be against 
the Protestant interest every where. © 
Against this assertion I can forsee no ob- 
jection of moment, excepting one; and this 
1s, that seeing the witnesses are said to pro- 
phesy all the one thousaud two hundred and 
sixty days of the beast’s reign in sackcloth, 
and to be slain only when they have finished 
their testimony, (v. 6, 7,) it seems, therefore, 
very strange to say that they shall be slain 
during the time of their one thousand two 
hundred and sixty days or years prophecy, 
and so long before the end of them. ‘'T'o 


‘which I answer, that in the third verse there 


are two things spoken of, with respect to 
the opposers of Antichrist. The first is, that 
they are called witnesses or martyrs, against 
the abomination of that enemy. And the 
second is, that they are said to preach or 
Litre against that interest. Now it is 
only in the second sense that they are spoken 
of in relation to the whole one thousand 
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two hundred and sixty days. So that, 
though the witness bearing of the saints con- 
tinue, in a large and general sense, for one 
thousand two hundred and sixty years (and 
that for the most part in shekelots, because 
of the constant troubles they meet with from 
that restless enemy,) yet their witness bear- 
ing by martyrdom and sufferings, in a strict 
and proper sense, relates only to the time 
of their low and obscure state during the rage 
of the papists, before the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet. Now, it is not said, 
(though perhaps this was never taken notice 
of before) that the witnesses were killed 
after their whole prophecy or preaching was 
over, or after the one thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty days were run out; but only 
that after their testimony for Christ by suf- 
fering was over, that then, I say, they were 
universally slain and cut off, (v. 7.) Now, 
though there have been many persecutions 
since the Reformation, and the sounding of 
the seventh trumpet, yet they were never 
universal ones. Besides that the difference 
is great between the witnesses before and 
since that time, in this respect: for since 
Luther’s appearing, our oe has been 
established publicly in several nations, and 
authorised by law, in opposition to popery, 
which it never was before. But to proceed, 

The seventh trumpet sounds, (chap. xi. 
14, &c.,) immediately upon the end of the 
sixth, i. e., upon the rising of the witnesses. 
Now, as the xiii., and xiv..chapters are but 
further representations of the state of affairs 
under the sixth trumpets preceding, relat- 
ing to the condition both of the church and 
antichristion party: so the xv., and xvi. 
chapters are preliminary to the perrod of the 
seven vials being poured out wee the pa- 
pacy and its dominions. Of which visions 


I have a great many things to say; but I 


must curb myself now, lest I prove too tedi- 
ous; I shall, therefore, only put you in mind 
of what I hinted before, that the seventh 
trumpet comprehend the seven vials: for 
these are but the parts of it, which gradu- 
ally destroy the papal interest, which had 
increased under the former trumpets. As, 
therefore, this period brings in reformation, 
and, by various steps, makes the kingdoms 
of the world (which before were under An- 
tichrist). to ¢ e so far and so wonder- 
fully, as to become the kingdoms of God 
and Christ, (chap. xi. 14, &c.) So after a 
general but glorious account of the state of 
the church from the Reformation, (chap. xiv.) 
and a general account of the vials to be 
poured out on the popish party, during the 
some period, (chap. xv.,) we have a distinct 
account of the pouring out of these seven 
vials, (chap. xvi.,) in obedience to the great 
voice out of the temple, (v. 1,) which is 
but a repetition of the sounding of the seventh 
trumpet, (chap. xi. 14,) under a new repre- 
sentation of it. 

The third and last Septenary, therefore, 
is that of the vials, or last plagues and judg- 
ments upon Rome papal; which as far as] 
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can, I shall explain by a distinct account of 
such of them as I reckon to be fulfilled, and 
by some few conjectures upon the remain- 
ing ones. 

But, before I proceed to the particular 
consideration of these; there are two things 
which I would premise. The first is, that 
as the trumpets did raise Antichrist up, and 
the vials must pull him down: so there is a 
wonderful relation that the last bear to the 
former, especially the four first ones; for the 
first trumpet and first vial bring judgments 
on the earth, the second trumpet and vial on 
the sea, the third trumpet and vial on the 
rivers, and the fourth trumpet and vial on 
the sun. The second is this: that seeing 
the vials do suppose a struggle and war 
between the papish and reformed parties, 
every vial is to be looked upon as the event 
and conclusion of some new periodical at- 
tack of that first party upon this other; the 
issue of which proves at length favourable 
to the latter against the former; which, see- 
Ing it is the most noble and remarkable part 
of the period that the vial relates to, is there- 
fore, that which denominates the period it- 
self; even as the conquest of Pompey by 
Cesar, and of Anthony by Augustus, sup- 
pose their wars before, and give the denom- 
Imation to their governments. These things 
being premised, I now proceed. 

The first vial which fell upon the earth, 
to the tormenting of the subjects of the 
beast, (chap. xvi. 2,) doth denote God’s 
judgments upon the foundation of the papal 
power; the earth being that on which we 
walk and build our houses, and out of whose 
womb we are maintained. So that by this 
I understand the popish clergy, and the 
papal dominions and revenues, as they are 
upheld by them. This, therefore, began 
with the Reformation,and continued until the 
time that the popish factors and trumpery 
were thrown out of as many countries of 
Europe as embraced the Reformation. And 
we may easily conceive what a mortification 
this was to that party, when the pretended 
sanctity of their priests, monks, and nuns, 
was found to be mere cheat, and their mira- 
cles nothing else but lies or legerdemain ; 
and when their tales of purgatory were ex- 
posed to public contempt, and their pardons 
and indulgences would sell no longer; and 
consequently when the pope, and his red- 
hatted and mitred officers saw themselves 
driven out of so great part of their dominions, 
their seminaries for breeding their motle 
soldiers of all denominations and orders pul- 
led down, and so much of their oor! 
revenues lost. Whence they are said to fa 
under a noisome and grievous ulcer or sore ; 
being this way pained and vexed pstert 
and rendered contemptible to the whole 
world, that looked upon them as no better 
than vermin, and the plagues of mankind. 
So that this vial began with the rise of 
Zuinglius and Luther, and the other re- 
formers, in the year 1516, and 1517, and 
continued to the year ee i. e., about forty 
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years; for against that time all the reformed 
churches were settled, and published their 
creeds and confessions against Rome, in op- 
position to the determinations of the popish 
council of Trent, published A. D. 1563, and 
the creed of Pope Pius the Fourth, which 
added twelve antichristian articles to the 
twelve primitive Christian ones, which was 
put out, A. D. 1564. 

The second vial, (ver. 3,) must, therefore, 
begin where the other ended, as to the period 
of time that commences from thence. Now 
I find, that, in the year 1566, the wars be- 
tween the king of Spain and the States of 
the Netherlands began, when the latter got 
the nickname of Geuse. And though the 
Spaniards were often victorious at first, yet 
they were at length forced to declare them 
free states. It was then that the sea became 
blood to the Romanists, their votaries being 
miserably defeated in their expectations: 
for, after their cruelties under the duke of } 
Alva, in the Low Countries, and their mas- 
sacres of the Protestants in France, and 
other places, the scene was changed very 
quickly: so that A. D. 1588, the Spaniards 
lost their vast Armada, and did ever after 
decline in their power. And the duke of 
Guise, the inveterate enemy of the Protes- 
tants, was killed the same year: and, A. D. 
1598, died Philip the Second of Spain, be- 
ing eaten up of lice: the edict of Nants be- 
ing giving out the same year in France in 
favour of the Protestants. So that as the 
reformed interest was in peace every where, 
and conquered in Holland and England, the 
popish party on the other hand saw Spain, 
the late terror of the Protestants, brought to 
a languishing condition, and all their allies 
weary of wars and persecutions. And as 
in the year 1609, the truce was made be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Dutch, so the 
war, though renewed and carried on after- 
wards, became languid and faint, so as 
hardly to be felt or minded by either party, 
especially the Dutch, who were for the 
most part victorious and successful. So 
that, as the period of this vial began A. D, 
1566, so we may reckon it continued about 
fifty years, viz. to the year 1617; seeing 
we shall find that the third vial did begin 
then. For, 

The third vial, (v. 4, 5,6, 7,) was poured 
out upon the rivers and fountains of water, 
or those territories of the papacy which 
Were as necessary to it as rivers and foun- 
tains are to a country, being, as it were, the 
former vial continued, as to the kind of the 
peece : for as the former destroyed the 

ving creatures or living souls that were in 
or upon the sea, viz. the Spaniards, the 
great mariners of the world at that time, as 
to their marine power; who after the year 
1588, lost their former sovereignty of the 
seas, to the English and Dutch; so this latter 
plague makes it difficult for the popish to 
subsist and keep their ground, even in the 
inland country, and several dominions of 
Germany, and the neighbouring places; for, 
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in the year 1617, Ferdinand being forced 
upon the Bohemians as by the Emperor 
Matthias, and crowned king; the foundation 
of new quarrels was laid this way: for, 
a little while after, another most bloody 
religious war ensued, which shook all the 
empire, and frightened Europe. And 
though the Protestants lost Bohemia, the 
Palatinate in part, and were driven out of 
Moravia, Austria, and Silesia, at this time, 
and were not only persecuted in many 
places, but like to be extirpated and rooted 
out universally, yet the tide turned all on a 
sudden: for after the emperor had ruled 
Germany with a veteran army for a con- 
siderable time, Gustavus Adolphus enters 
Germany in the year 1630, and conquers 
every where. And though he was killed 
about two years after, yet his army con- 
tinued victorious, until at length all things 
were accommodated at the peace of Muns- 
ter, A. D. 1648, with which, therefore, the 
period of the third vial must be supposed to 
end, which consists of thirty-one years. 
Now, as this began with persecutions 
against, and cruelties upon the Protestants, 
so at length the angel of the waters is heard 
to give thanks for making the papist drink 
of their own blood at last. Which song of 
praise another angel falls in with, and says 
amen to. All which seems to denote the 
joy both of the Protestant state and church 
upon the success of the Swedish arms 
against the emperor. 

The fourth vial comes now to be con- 
sidered. And as this is poured out upon 
the sun of the papal kingdom, (v. 8;) so the 
effect of it is men’s being scorched or burn- 
ed with fire, which yet does not make them 
turn to God, but blaspheme his name the 
more, as we may see, (v. 9.) Now as this 
vial must begin where the other ends, viz. 
at or a little after the year 1648; so I can- 
not see but it must denote the wars that fol- 
lowed the peace of Munster, with other in- 
cidental occurrences. Now we find that the 
French hostilities and wars in Flanders be- 
gan about this tmme. And though this fire 
seemed to be quenched by the Pyrenean 
peace, about ten years after that of Munster ; 
yet this proved rather fuel to the flame, 
which broke out with more violence than 
before, by the seizure of Lorrain, the new 
conquests of the French in Burgundy and 
Flanders, and the wars upon Germany, and 
invasion on the Low Countries. To which 
we may add the French king’s quarrels with 
several popes, about the restitution of Cas- 
tro, the rights of the duke of Modena, the 
affair of Corsi, and about the regale and the 
franchises. Now seeing the bombarding of 
towns and cities was chiefly made use of in 
these later wars, we may see how properly 
the scorching or burning men from above 
fo if the sun had sent down fire and heat 

rom his own body) is made use of to 
characterize the time of this vial. But the 
chief thing to be taken notice of here, is, 
that the sun and other luminaries of heaven, 
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are the emblem of princes and kingdoms, as 
we took notice before. Therefore, the pour- 
ing out of this vial on the sun must denote 
the humiliation of some eminent potentates 
of the Romish interest, whose influences and 
eountenances cherish and support the papal 
eause. And these therefore must be princi- 
pally understood of the houses of Austria 
and Bourbon, though not exclusively of 
other popish princes. Now it is not un- 
usual with God to make his enemies crush 
and weaken one another. And thus I sup- 
pose this vial is to be understood, when it is 
said, that upon pouring of it out on the sun, 
power was giving to him, i. e. the sun (as 
most understand the words from the con- 
nection) to scorch men with fire. And this 
is plain in what of the vial is fulfilled, and 
will be perhaps more so afterwards. As 
therefore France was made use of, in the 
instance given, to vex and scorch the Aus- 
trian family, in both branches of it; so after- 
wards was he himself tormented, when he 
saw himself forced to leave Holland, which 
he was so near surprising, A. D. 1672; and 
especially when he was forced to resign all 
his conquests in Flanders, by the late peace 
of Ryswick. It is true, he seems to have 
now more glory than ever, by the accession 
of his grandson to the Spanish monarchy; 
but then this is by an eclipse upon the 
Austrian family, which is expired in the 
first branch of it. And who knows but this 
advancement may lay the foundation of the 
ruin or decay of the French power, by ex- 
hausting that kingdom, both as to men and 
money, in defence of a weak monarchy? 
In the mean time, we see this vial has al- 
ready taken place, in darkening the glory of 
King James, (whom the papists expected 
new conquests from) by the hand of King 
William; by whom also God puta stop to 
the career of the French monarch in his 
conquests in Flanders, and on the Rhine. 
And we see it farther poured out, in the 
eclipse of the Austrian family, by the loss 
of Spain and its dependent principalities, as 
also in defeating the wicked designs of the 
three confederate monarchs, of Poland, 
Denmark, and Russia. 

And now, seeing I have marked out the 
time we are in at present, it is time also to 
put a stop to our apocalyptical thoughts, 
seeing no man can pretend upon any just 
grounds, to calculate future times. How- 
ever, seeing I have come so far, I shall ad- 
venture to present you farther with some 
conjectural thoughts on this head, for I am 
far from the presumption of some men, to 
give them any higher character. 

Now, my conjectures shall relate to two 
things, viz. to the remaining part of this 
vial, and to the other vials that follow 
this. a 

And first, as to the remaining part of this 
vial, I do humbly suppose that it will come 

to its highest pitch about A. D. 1717, and 
that it will run out about the year 1794. 
The reasons for the first conjecture are two. 
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The first is, because I find that the papal 
kingdom got a considerable accession to its 
power, upon the Roman Western empire’s 
being destroyed, A. D. 475, to which the 
Heruli succeeded the year following, and 
the Ostrogoths afterward. Now if from this 
remarkable year we begin the calculation of 
the twelve hundred years, they lead us 
down to A. D. 1735, which in prophetical 
account is this very year 1717. The second 
is, because (as I have many years ago ob- 
served,) this year leads us down to a new 
centenary revolution: for is it not observable 
that John Huss and Jerome of Prague, (to 
run this up farther,) were burnt A. D. 141772 
After which the true religion in Bohemia, 
and in other places, was more and more ob- 
scured and suppressed, until that famous 
year 1517, when Luther arose, and gave the 
Reformation a new resurrection: according 
to that remarkable prediction of Jerome of 
Prague, Centum annis revolutis Deo respon- 
debitis et mihi; which the Bohemians after- 
wards stamped upon their coin as their 
motto. From which year the reformed in- 
terest did still increase, (whatever particular 
stops and troubles it met with,) till the year 
1617; about which time the German and 
Bohemian wars began to break out. And 
it is but too obvious, what an ebb hath fol- 
lowed since that time to this, notwithstand- 
ing the pouring out of the second, third, 
and fourth vials. So that there is ground 
to hope, that about the beginning of another 
such century, things may again alter for the 
better: for I cannot but hope that some new 
mortification of the chief supporters of Anti- 
christ will then happen; and perhaps, the 
French monarchy may begin to be considerably 
humbled about that time: that, whereas, the 
present French king takes the sun for his 
emblem, and this for his motto: Nec pluribus 
impar, he may at length, or rather his sue- 
cessors, and the monarchy itself (at least be- 
fore the year 1794, ) be forced to acknowledge, 
that (in respect to the neighbouring poten- 
tates he) is even singulis impar. 

But as to the expiration of this vial, I do 
fear it will not be until the year 1794. The 
reason of which conjecture is this; that I 
find the pope got a new foundation of ex- 
altation, when Justinian, upon his conquest 
of Italy, left it in a great measure to the 
pope’s management, being willing to eclipse 
his own authority, to advance that of this 
haughty prelate. Now this being in the 
year 552; this, by the addition of the six- 
teen hundred and twenty years, reaches 
down to the year 1811; which according 
to the prophetical account, is the year 
1794. And then I do suppose the fourth vial 
will end, and the fifth commence, by a new 
mortification of the papacy, after this vial has 
lasted one hundred and forty-eight years: 
which indeed is long, in comparison with 
the former vials; but if it be considered in 
relation to the fourth, fifth, and sixth trum- 
pets, it is but short, seeing the fourth lasted 
one hundred and ninety years, the fifth, three 
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hundred and two, and the sixth, three hun- 
dred and ninety-three. 

And now, my friends, I may be well ex- 
cused, if I venture no further, in giving you 
any more conjectural thoughts upon this 
present period of time. But seeing I pre- 
tend to give my speculations, of what is 
future, no higher character than guesses, I 
shall still venture to add something to what 
I have already said. Therefore be pleased, 
first to call to mind, what I premised to the 
consideration of the seven vials, as the 
second preliminary, viz., that seeing the 
vials do (all of them,) suppose a struggle or 
war between the popish or reformed par- 
ties; every vial is to be looked upon, as the 
event and conclusion of some new periodi- 
cal attack of that first party upon this other; 
the issue of which proves at length favour- 
able to the latter against the former. For if 
this be duly considered, it will let us see, that 
great declining of the Protestant interest for 
some time, and great and formidable ad- 
vances, and new degrees of increase in the 
Romish party, are very consistent with the 
state of both these opposite interests under 
the vials. For, as Rome pagan was gradu- 
ally ruined under the seals, under many of 
which it seemed to increase to outward ob- 
servation, and to become more rampant than 
before, when yet it was indeed declining; so 
must we suppose it will be with Rome papal. 
For monarchies, as they rise gradually and 
insensibly, so do they wear out so likewise. 
And, therefore, we must not entertain such 
chimerical notions of the fall of the papacy, 
as if it were to be accomplished speedily or 
miraculously, as many have done. For as 
it rose insensibly, and step by step, so must 
it fall in like manner. Z 

But to illustrate this farther, as to what 
of the vials is yet unfulfilled, by what is 
past; let us look back on the two preceding 
vials. The second vial therefore began with 
a formidable attack upon the Protestants by 
the growth of the Austrian family, from the 
year 1566 to the year 1588; during all which 
time the vial seemed rather to be poured out 
on the Protestants than papists. Butas there 
must be a war, to denote a victory, so it was 
in this case. So that the vial was seen at 
last in its effects upon the Austrian party 
from A.D. 1588 to 1598, and afterwards to 
1617. For it is with the church as it is 
with the particular Christians, who are 
often sorely buffetted by Satan, and some- 
times brought even to extremities by temp- 
tations, but do ever carry the victory at last. 
Who would have believed that the Christian 
church was about to triumph over the Ro- 
man pagan empire, and when the dreadful 
persecution under Diocletian and his colle- 
giate emperors was at its highest pitch? but 
the darkest time of the night ushers in the 
dawning of the church’s day, in the usual 
way of God’s providence over the same, 
and this is very conspicuously to be ob- 
served in the period of the third vial. Who 
would have thought that the loss of Bohe- 
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mia, and the Emperor Ferdinand ruling all 
Germany with a formidable army, were like 
to issue in the victories of the Swedish arms, 
and the future security of the Protestant in- 
tesest through the empire and elsewhere? 
So that we must not wonder, if for sixteen 
years the house of Bourbon be raised up to 
be a farther terror and scourge to the world, 
and to Protestant nations particularly. And, 
as a confirmation of this conjecture, let it be 
considered in the second place, (besides what 
I hinted before on this head,) that it is some- 
thing very extraordinary and peculiar in some 
sense to this vial, that the sun, upon which it 
is poured out, should yet be made the executor 
of the judgment of it on others, at the same 
time that he is tormented with it himself. So 
that whosoever is denoted by the sun here (as 
I suppose the house of Bourbon principally 
is) is made use of, as the devil is, both to tor- 
ment others, and to be tormented himself in so 
doing. And if the king of France therefore, 
be denoted by this principally, I fear yet he is 
to be made use of, in the hand of God, as 
Nebuchadnezzar was of old against the Jews, 
viz. as a farther severe scourge to the Protes- 
tant churchesevery where. And, besides this 
characteristic mark, which seems to forbode 
his farther exaltation and our humiliation; 
there is yet a third thing, that I cannot but 
think upon with dread and trembling of heart, 
viz. thatit is farther said, that while this sun 
of the popish world is running his fatal and 
dreadful career, and scorching men with fire, 
they are so far from being bettered by these 
judgments, that they go on more and more to 
blaspheme the name of God, who has power 
over these plagues. And while this con- 
tinues to be the state of the Protestant world, 
and while atheism, deism, socinianism, ir- 
religion, profaneness, scepticism, formality, 
hatred of godliness, and a bitter persecuting 
spirit, continue and increase among us; 
what can we expect but new and desolating 
judgments? For, while we continue to 
walk thus contrary to God, we cannot but 
expect that he should walk contrary to us 
also. It is in vain for us to boast of our 
privileges, or plead exemption from judg- 
ments on this account. For where there is 
no national reformation and repentance, na- 
tional sins are likely to pull down miseries 
upon us, so much the sooner and more cer- 
tainly, that we have been so singularly and 
peculiarly privileged. For we may in this 
case expect that God will say to us, as to 
the Israelites of old, (Amos iii. 2,) “You 
have I specially known and chosen above 
all the families or nations of the earth, there- 
fore, will I punish you more certainly and 
more severely than any other kingdom or 
nation.””? And therefore, if we go on in sin, 
as we have hitherto done, let us take heed 
to ourselves, lest vengeance be near. I pray 
God I may be mistaken in my fears; but I 
am afraid I have but too just reason to turn 
prophet here, by applying to ourselves what 
Peter said to those of his time: “The time 
is come, that judgment must begin at the 
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house of God.” Though I do also conclude 
with him, that if it begin at us, dreadful will 
be the end of our enemies at last. “And if 
the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall 
the ungodly appear? Wherefore, if we be 
called to suffer for our holy religion, let us 
do so according to the will of God, commut- 
ting the keeping of our souls to him in well 
doing, as to a faithful Creator.” (1 Pet. iv. 
17, &c.) And I wish my conjecture be not 
found to be more than a mere guess, that 
for about sixteen years our Romish enemies 
may prevail more and more. Though how 
far these may be lengthened out or shortened, 
we can only conjecturally judge of, from the 
future carriage of the reformed churches, 
under the circumstances they may be stated 
afterwards. 

If any say, that these are melancholy con- 
jectures, I must tell them that I cannot help 
the matter; for I must follow the thread of 
the text and the aspect of the times. If they 
ask, but when will the tide turn for the Pro- 
testant church? I answer, when they turn 
more universally to God, and no sooner. 
But if they inquire farther, whether the sun 
of the popish kingdom is not to be eclipsed 
himself at length? I must positively assert, 
he will; else this vial were not a judgment 
upon him, and the Romish party. But if 
yet again the question be, when this is to 
fall out, and how? I must tell you, that I 
have nothing farther to add to what I have 
said, as to the time. But as to the manner, 
how this is to be done, our text does lay a 
foundation of some more distinct thoughts. 
Therefore, in the fourth and last place, we 
may justly suppose, that the French mo- 
narchy, after it. has scorched others, will 
itself consume by doing so; its fire, and 
that which is the fuel that maintains it, 
wasting insensibly; till it be exhausted at 
last towards the end of this century, as the 
Spanish monarchy did before, towards the 
end of the sixteenth age. And if we do 
now heartily and unanimously enter upon a 
war against France, with the assistance of 


allies, and be but vigorous and faithful in’ 


the prosecution of it, securing the source of 
money and treasure in the heart of America, 
and bringing the war into the bowels of a 
nation, where a young monarch is hardly 
established: I say, if we do this, without 
losing our opportunities, our peace and se- 
curity may yet be lengthened out. Whereas, 
if we suffer ourselves to be lulled asleep at 
this time, we may have cause to lament our 
not having improved our season. But see- 
ing I am not called to give my advice one 
way or other, I shall leave the determination 
of such weighty matters to the wisdom of 
national councils. However, as my duty is 
to pray for direction unto these, so I earnestly 
wish there may be nothing to stop the regu- 
Jar and secure procedure of public matters 
in this critical juncture, upon the wise im- 
provement of which our future stability and 
peace does so much depend. And now, 
after all this, I desire ye may consult a book 
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I formerly published, called ‘The Rod or 
the Sword, or the Present Dilemma of these 
Nations.”? For ae will there see more fully 
my thoughts of our times, and how the 
moral reasons given there, taken from the 
aspect of our age, though preached in 1692, 
and published the year following, do ex- 
actly agree with my present apocalyptical 
thoughts. 

One thing only I shall further take notice 
of here, upon the occasion of the king of 
Spain’s death; that God seems to mark out 
great things sometimes by very minute ones, 
such as names, E. G. as the Spanish mon- 
archy began with Charles the Fifth, (as to 
the Austrian family,) so it has now expired 
in one of the same name: which I the rather 
observe, because of many instances of the 
same kind, of which number take these fol- 
lowing: Darius the Mede, as Daniel calls 
him (though Xenophon calls him Cyaxares) 
the uncle of Cyrus, was the first Medo-Per- 
sian monarch, after the destruction of the 
Babylonian; and Darius Codomannus was 
the last. Ptolemeus Lagi began the Egyp- 
tian kingdom after Alexander’s death, and 
Ptolemeus Dionysius was the last of that 
race. Augustus fixed the Roman empire, 
and it ended in Augustulus. The Eastern 
Roman empire was erected by Constantine 
the Great, and expired with Constantine 
Paleologus. The Scots’ race came into Eng- 
land in a James, and has gone out again in 
another of that name. And whether Wil- 
liam, the third king of England of that 
name, as well as the third William, prince 
of Orange, be likely to be the last both these 
ways, is left to future time to unriddle. Only 
I pray that God may long preserve him, 
and us by him, and may he live to be a 
further scourge to France, and a terror to 
Romanists. 

But, second, to proceed with my other 
conjectures relating to the remaining vial: 
I do further suppose, that 

The fifth vial, (v. 10, 11,) which is to be 
poured out on the seat of the beast, or the 
dominions that more immediately belong to, 
and depend upon the Roman see; that, I 
say, this judgment will probably begin about 
the year 1794, and expire about A. D. 1848; 
so that the duration of it, upon this supposi- 
tion, will be the space of fifty-four years. 
For I do suppose, that seeing the pope re- 
ceived the title of supreme bishop, no sooner 
than A. D. 606, he cannot be supposed to 
have any vial poured upon his seat imme- 
diately (so as to ruin his authority so sig- 
nally as this judgment must be supposed to 
do) until the year 1848, which is the date 
of the twelve hundred and sixty years in 
prophetical account, when they are reckon- 
ed from A. D. 606. But yet we are not to 
imagine that this vial will totally destroy the 
papacy (though it will exceedingly weaken 
it,) for we find this still in being and alive, 
when the next vial is poured out. 

The sixth vial, (v. 12, &c.,) will be poured 
out upon the Mahometan Antichrist, as the 
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former on the papacy. And seeing the 
sixth trumpet brought the Turks from be- 
yond Euphrates, from the crossing which 
river they date their rise; this sixth vial 
dries up their waves, and exhausts their 
power, as the means and way to prepare 
and dispose the Eastern kings and king- 
doms to renounce their heathenish and Ma- 
hometan errors, in order to their receiving 
and embracing Christianity. 

For I think this is the native import of 
the text, and not that the Jews are to be 
understood under this denomination of the 
kings of the East; which is such an old 
straining of it to serve a turn, as I cannot 
admit of. Now seeing this vial is to destroy 
the Turks, we hear of three unclean spirits 
like frogs or toads, that were sent out by 
Satan and the remains of the polity and 
church of Rome, called the beast and the 
False Prophet, in order to insinuate upon 
the Eastern nations, upon their deserting 
Mahometanism, to fall into their idolatrous 
and spurious Christianity, rather than with 
the true reformed doctrine. And these mes- 
sengers shall be so successful, as to draw 
these Eastern kings and their subjects, and 
with them the greatest part of mankind, to 
take part with them. So that by the assist- 
ance of these their agents and missionaries, 
they shall engage the whole world in some 
manner, to jom with them in rooting out 
the saints. (And here in a parenthesis 
Christ gave a watch word to his servants, 
to be upon their guard in this hour of trial, 
yv. 15.) But when the pope has got himself at 
the head of this vast army, and has brought 
them to the place of battle, called Armaged- 
don, (i. e., the place where there will be a 
most diabolical, cunning, and powerful con- 
spiracy against Christ’s follower’s;) then 
immediately doth the seventh angel pour 
out his vial to their ruin and destruction. 

The seventh vial, therefore, being poured 
out on the air, (ver. 17,) brmgs down thun- 
der, lightning, hail, and storms; which to- 
gether with a terrible earthquake, destroys 
all the antichristian nations, and particularly 
Rome or mystical Babylon. And as Christ 
concluded his sufferings on the cross with 
this voice, It is finished; so the church’s 
sufferings are concluded with the voice out 
of the temple of heaven, and from the throne 
of God and Christ there, saying, It is done. 
And therefore, with this doth the blessed mil- 
lennium of Christ’s spiritual reign on earth 
begin ; of which, and what may be supposed 
to follow, we took some notice above. 

Now, seeing these two vials are, as it 
_ Were, one continued, the first running into 

the second, and the second completing the 
first; the one giving us an account of the 
beast’s preparations for warring against the 
saints, and the other showing the event of 
the whole: there is no need to give you an 
conjectures about the conclusion of the sixt 
vial, or the beginning of the last; only you 
may observe, that the first of these will 
probably take up most of the time between 
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the year 1848, and the year 2000; because 
such long messages and intrigues (beside 
the time spent before in destroying the Turk- 
ish empire,) and preparations for so universal 
a war, must needs take up a great many 
years: whereas our blessed Lord seems to 
tell us, that the destruction of all those his 
enemies will be accomplished speedily, and 
in a little time, in comparison of the other 
vial. Supposing, then, thac the Turkish 
monarchy should be totally destroyed be- 
tween 1848 and 1900, we may justly assign 
seventy or eighty years longer to the end 
of the sixth seal, and but twenty or thirty at 
most to the last. Now how great and re- 
markable this last destruction of the papal 
Antichrist will be, we may guess by that re- 
presentation of it, (chap. xiv. 19, 20,) where 
it is set forth under the emblem and charac- 
ter of the great winepress of the wrath of 
God (which can refer to nothing properly 
but the event of the seventh vial,) as I might 
show at large, had I time. Now this wine- 
press is said to be trodden without the city 
viz. of Jerusalem or the Church, seeing 
this is called the city, in Scripture style, as 
Rome is called the great city,) in Armaged- 
don, (Rev. xvi. 16,) which may bear allu- 
sion to the Valley of Decision, (Joel iii. 2. 
12. 14.) However, the greatness of this 
slaughter appears in this, that the blood is 
represented to flow in such a current as to 
reach even to the horses’ bridles, viz. of the 
servants of God, employed in this execu- 
tion; for without doubt this relates to what 
we have, (chap. xix. 14,) which I beseech 
you to compare with this place: for ye will 
find that a large account is given of the fall 
of Babylon, (chap. xviil,) and of the triumph 
of the church upon her final victory over this 
enemy, (chap. xix. 1, &c.) And among 
other things spoken of relating to the battle 
and victory obtained at Armageddon, ye 
have this account of the general and his 
victorious army, (v. 11, &c.) “ And I saw 
heaven opened, and behold, a white horse, 
and he that sat on him was called Faithful 
and T'rue,—and he was clothed with a ves- 
ture dipped in blood, and his name is called 
the Word of God. And the armies which 
were in heaven followed him upon white 
horses. And he treaded the winepress of 
the fierceness and wrath of God. And I 
saw the beast and the kings of the earth 
and their armies gathered together to fight 
with him that sat on the horse, and against 
his army. And the beast and the False 
Prophet were taken,—and both were cast 
alive into a lake of fire burning with brim- 
stone. And the remnant were slain with 
the sword of him that sat upon the horse, 
which sword proceeded out of his mouth: 
and all the fowls were filled with their flesh. 
And now to return to the representation of 
this slaughter by the winepress of blood, 
(chap. xiv. 20,) it is further said of it, that 
it flowed to the height of the horses’ bridles, 
for the space or extent of sixteen hundred 
furlongs. So that Armageddon seems to be 
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denoted here, in the extent of it, as the field 
of battle, which is now turned into a field 
of blood. Now what place can we imagine 
to be so properly meant by this as the terri- 
tory of the See of Rome in Italy, which (as 
Mr. Joseph Mede, who first made this ob- 
servation, says,) from the city of Rome to 
the farthermost mouth of the river Po and 
the marshes of Verona, is extended the 
space of two hundred Italian miles, that is, 
exactly sixteen hundred furlongs; the Italian 
mile consisting of eight furlongs. Now the 
Hebrew word Armageddon, or Harmaged- 
don, may be justly derived from FHA; 
which signifies both a malediction or ana- 
thema, and a destruction or slaughter, and 


V7), or more fully nm 4, which signifies 


an army, or their army. So that both the 
anathemas darted against the saints by the 
Romanists, and their armies made use of 
against them (all which proceeded from 
Rome papal,) may be here alluded to, in 
the expiration of both their ecclesiastical 
and temporal interest. So that this conjec- 
ture upon the name does confirm that other 
of Mr. Mede, that the Stata Della, Chiesa, 
or the territory and possession of Italy be- 
Jonging to the See of Rome, is the place 
called Armageddon, where the final destruc- 
tion of antichristianism will be. 

And now, my friends, I have fulfilled my 
promise to you, in giving you not only a 
resolution of the grand apocalyptical ques- 
tion, when the papacy began, and when we 
may suppose it will end; but some consid- 
erable improvement of it, with respect to the 
knowledge not only of times past, but that 
particular period we are now under, together 
with conjectures (and some of them, I am 
sure, new and uncommon,) about future 
time. By all which I hope I have given 
the world such a key to unlock all the cham- 
bers of the book of Revelation, as I hope, I 
may venture to say, if considered and used 
impartially, judiciously, and diligently) will 
be found to give some new light to us in our 
mental journey through the mazes and turn- 
ings, and dark passages thereof. And had 
I not been so confined, as ye may see I have 
been, I might have cleared a great many 

_other dark things in this prophecy. But, 
seeing I could not neglect this opportunity 
of presenting these thoughts to the world, as 
a new year and new age’s gift at once, I do 
therefore, hope ye will the more easily ex- 
cuse what may seem dark or defective in 
this discourse, as considering how much I 
am straitened, not only as to the limits of 
paper that I must keep to, but of time also. 


Now, seeing I have already given you a 
theoretical improvement of the question I 
have presented you with a resolution of, all 
that remains is to bring you from specula- 
tions and notions to practice; that your 
thoughts may be seasoned with a serious 
and deep sense of your duty and interest, 
that ye may get advantage both by the pe- 
rusal of my preceding apocalyptical medita- 
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tions, and the following discourses: that 
after ye have considered the duty of improv- 
ing your time, (which, together with some 
other things I am now to treat of,) ye may 
make application to yourselves of what I 
have said concerning God’s dwelling with 
men upon the earth, so as ye yourselves 
may become temples of the living God; see- 
iug God hath . Cor. vi. 16,) promised this 
privilege to all true Christians, saying, “I 
will dwell in them and walk in them, and I 
will be their God, and they shall be my peo- 
ple.”” And when ye have thus applied to 
yourselves the first of the following dis- 
courses, I hope ye will not reckon it lost 
time to consider what I have said as to the 
ministerial work, especially the application, 
as to that part of it at least which does im- 
mediately relate to you and all Christians, 
as well as ministers: that this way ye may 
learn to join in with Christ’s ordinances for 
the future, with greater seriousness, and in 
order to farther good than perhaps any of 
us have yet attained todo. And when ye 
have improved this way also by: the perusal 
of the second discourse, let me desire you to 
read the last concluding one, with serious 
meditation, in order to see the connection 
and design of the whole; for though it be 
short, yet it contains much in little, and 
may be of use to introduce your minds to 
some farther and more distinct apprehension 
of our holy religion, as it centers in Jesus 
Christ. And when ye have thus perused 
and considered both this and the following 
discourses, I am willing ye think as meanly 
of both me and them as ye please, upon con- 
dition that ye may this way value the Holy 
Scriptures more: for as my design, in all 
my performances of this kind, is to dig my 
materials from the fruitful and rich mines of 
this divine depositum and sacred treasure; 
so I have no other end than to lead you in 
there also, that ye may be more and more 
enriched with the saving knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. In order to do this, 
therefore, 

Let me, in the second place, suggest some- 
thing here, by way of a practical improve- 
ment of what I have said above, especially 
as to that part of our discourse which I was 
last upon, relating to the apocalyptical times 
and periods, with the transactions of the 
same, in as far as they concern us. And 
what I have to say here, I shall propose by 
way of observations, which may be of some 
use, I hope, both to regulate our thoughts 
and actions, while we live in this world, in 
relation to the concerns of the church of 
God. 

The first observation is, That it may justly 
be looked upon as an eminent confirmation 
of the truth of Christianity, that so wonder- 
ful an account should be given of the trans- 
actions of the world, so long before they 
came to pass. : 

The verity of our holy religion is proved 
from two things principally, viz., miracles 
and prophecy; and both these arguments 
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have been excellently improved by learned 
men. But yet, as the first of these was per- 
haps, the principal and most convincing 
topic to those that lived in our Saviour’s 
days, so I look upon the second to be the 
most considerable to those that live in after 
ages. Nay, we find that Christ himself did 
not lay the foundation of the belief of his 
mission on miracles alone, but seemed to 
build the faith of his disciples chiefly on the 
Old Testament prophecies; as he did to the 
two-disciples going to Emaus, (Luke xxiv. 
27, &c.) And I suppose it is too plain to 
need any proof, that the apostles did ever 
insist upon the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, more than either upon Christ’s mira- 
cles or their own, in order thence to demon- 
strate that Christ was the Messiah: for, the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy, 
(Rev. xix. 10,) i. e., (as I understand the 
words,) the spirit of prophecy is the great 
standing evidence and testimony of the di- 
vinity of Christ, and of the verity of his 
word. And therefore, (as the angel argues 
with John,) he only is to be worshipped who 
is truly God, and who inspires his servants 
with the gift of knowing things to come. 

It has, therefore, been the work of learned 
men in all ages to prove that Christ was the 
true Messiah, and consequently that his in- 
stitution of religion was truly divine; by 
showing how punctually the Old Testament 
prophecies were fulfilled in him. But lam 
much mistaken if an impartial considerer of 
the New Testament prophecies may not find 
some things that do almost as plainly char- 
acterise several later events, as the ancient 
prophecies did the former. And of this, 
let what I have said of the sixth and seventh 
seal, and fifth and sixth trumpet, and of the 
slaughter of the witnesses, be taken as in- 
stances. Or if this will not be allowed, let 
it be considered, that we see the full com- 
pletion of the Old Testament prophecies re- 
lating to the erection of Christianity, whereas 
we see not the entire fulfilling of the apoca- 
lyptical ones. Therefore, we must make 
allowance for the different representation of 
the one and the other of these: for they only 
that shall live after the great battle of Arma- 
geddon is over, can see the exact fulfilling 
of this prophecy in the destruction of Anti- 
christ, with the same advantage they see 
also the fulfilling of Daniel’s visions with 
respect to the coming of Messiah and his 
death. We therefore, now, have no more 
advantage, as to time, in explaining and un- 
derstanding this latter event, than the Jews 
had as to the first, who lived in the days of 
the Maccabees, while Daniel’s weeks of years 
were running out. And I question if they 
then did understand the periods of time they 
were under, more clearly, if at all so dis- 
tinctly, as we do the times that have passed 
over the Christian church, and that part of 
time we are now under. Therefore, I say 
we have great reason to thank God, that so 
much of this book is already made so clear 
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to us, as to prove confirming thus far to our 
faith: for whatever differences have been 
among the most eminent interpreters of this 
book, as to particular calculations and ac- 
commodatious of things; yet they have all 
of them agreed in the main foundations of 
the interpretation thereof, which I have built 
upon, escapee Grotius and Hammond, 
whose hypothesis has had few followers, 
and will have fewer,) as Dr. Cressener has 
irrefragably proved in his book, entitled, A 
Demonstration of the First Principles of the 
Protestant Applications of the Apocalypse. 
So that there are two things almost equally 
strange to me, that the Jews should own the 
verity of the Old Testament, and particularly 
of Daniel’s prophecy, and not see that the 
Messiah is come; and that the papists 
should believe the divinity of the New 'Tes- 
tament, and particularly of the Revelation, 
and not see that their church is antichristian. 
But while I admire the wilful stupidity of 
both these parties, I eannot but admire also 
the wisdom of God in making use of both 
these in his providence to confirm to us the 
verity of Christianity, in prophesying both 
of the one and the other so long before, and 
in continuing them to this day as standing 
monuments of the divinity both of the Old 
and New Testaments. But, besides this, 
there is 

A second observation, that may be of great 
use to us this way also, viz.: That this book 
represents to us, as in a small but exact 
map, the steadiness and exactness of Provi- 
dence, and Christ’s government of the 
world. 

For here we see the various and seem- 
ingly confused events of Providence so ex- 
actly methodized, as to make up one 
uniform and noble piece; the seeming dis- 
cords and jarring sounds of things, being so 
disposed by infinite wisdom, as to make up 
one perfect harmony. Here piety and wick- 
edness, angels and devils, the church and 
Antichrist, act various and contrary parts: 
and yet Christ makes use of all for noble 
purposes, and carries all on for one great end. 

And now, as in other respects, so in this, 
we may take notice of the perfection of the 
Holy Scripture; that what is wanting in 
history is made up in prophecy, which in 
some sense is history also: for if history, in 
the general notion of it, be an account or 
relation of the actions of men in the world, 
prophecy is no less a species of this than 
that to which the name is most commonly 
appropriated: for, as that is a relation of 
things past, prophecy is an account of things 
to come. Now as Daniel makes up the 
hiatus or defect of the history of the Old 
Testament, so the Revelation of John sup- 
plies that of the New, by leading us down 
from Christ’s first to his second coming. 

And here let me observe, that these two 
books give us the exact plan of a divine 
history, which never yet was given; the 


only essay towards something of this kind, 
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that I know of, having been given by a near 
and dear friend of mine.* For, though 
there have been many ecclesiastical as well 
as civil histories written, yet none of these 
run in the strain of Scripture history, where 
all matters of fact are related not so much in 
reference to men as in relation to God, and 
his providence in governing the world. 

A third observation is this: That we may 
now, after what I have said, attain to a dis- 
tinct view of what part of this prophecy is 
past, and what remains yet to be fulfilled. 

Of this I shall say nothing directly at this 
time ; seeing the preceding scheme I have 
given of the apocalyptical periods may, I 
humbly hope, afford you a sufficient thread 
to regulate and fix your thoughts and medi- 
tations in relation to this subject; only I 
shall hint some things to you, that are de- 
ducible from what I have already said this 
way. 

Therefore, first, let me advise you not to 
suffer yourselves to be deluded with the 
specious or confident pretences of some men, 
when they go about to impose not only upon 
themselves, but upon the world, by their 
notions relating to the sudden coming of 
Christ to judge the world, or to the speedy 
destruction of the papacy. I love to expose 
no man’s weakness, and I perfectly abhor 
the way that of late is become modish, to 
rip up and publish personal failings. And 
therefore, I shall neither trample upon the 
graves of the dead, nor affront the living: 
as remembering that we do all know in part, 
and prophesy in part only. But, without 
detracting from others, I do in faithfulness 
and love desire ye may not suffer yourselves 
to be imposed on by a vain imagination that 
the end of things is so near, as some, both 
of old and of late, have pretended to foresee; 
for, from the scheme I have given you, ye 
may easily see, that there are many and 
great events to fall out before the final fall 
of antichristianism, and more before the con- 
summation of all things. 

And, second, as I would not have you to 
suffer your hope to carry you too far, so 
neither your fear; for as the warm imagi- 
nation of some men has represented to them 
the fall of Antichrist and the day of judgment 
so near, that these must happen in their 
times; so the melancholy and fear of others 
has so far wrought upon them, that they 
have fancied the great slaughter of the wit- 
nesses is yet to come. And of both these 
sorts of men this observation will be found 
generally to be true; that those, over whose 
reason fancy and imagination has the ascend- 
ant, (whether it be an airy or sprightly, or 
a dull and melancholy one,) have still limited 
great events to their own time, and most 
commonly to a very few years. But I am 
much mistaken if I have not proved that the 


* My father, in his third part of the fulfillin 
of Sian, called Scripture. Truth Cangrmad 


and Cleared, by some eminent appearances of | 


God for his Church, i the New Testament. 
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universal slaughter of the witnesses is already 
past; though, at the same time, I do readily 
grant that there is just ground to fear that 
we are near some very trying judgments, 
of some years continuance. But I have 
said enough of this above, and therefore, shall 
add no more here. 

But, third, seeing I have touched but 
slightly upon the millennium, or the thou- 
sand years’ reign of the saints on earth; I 
shall desire you to think a little further on 
this, as the greatest event that is to happen 
before the end of the world. 

I dare not, indeed, expatiate upon this vast 
subject; only I shall suggest a few things 
concerning it. 

The first is, that this is to begin imme- 
diately after the total and final destruction 
of Rome papal, in or about the year 2000; 
and that, therefore, Christ himself will have 


; the honour of destroying that formidable 


enemy, by a new and remarkable appear- 
ance of himself, as I said above. But, 
second, we must not imagine that this ap- 
pearance of Christ will be a personal one, 
no more than his appearance in the destruc- 
tion of the Jews by Vespasian and Titus was 
such ; for the heavens must retain him, until 
the great and the last day of the consumma- 
tion or restitution of all things. (Acts iii. 21.) 
Thirdly, Yet we must have a care of con- 
ats this millenary peaceful state of the 
churth with the day of judgment: seeing 
nothing is more plainly distinguished than 
these are in the 20th chapter of the Revela- 
tion, where it is told us, that after the thou- 
sand years are expired, Satan shall be again 
Jet loose, and men shall apostatize almost 
universally from Christ, and make war 
against the saints; and that, after the destruc- 
tion of those enemies, the day of judgment 
shall commence. And therefore, fourthly, 
we are not to imagine that the millenary 
reign of the saints shall be free from all 
mixture of hypocrisy and wicked men, or 
from sin and trouble: seeing the sudden and 
general apostacy that follows that period is 
a demonstration that all were not Israel that 
feigned themselves to be of it, and wanted, 
therefore, only an opportunity to shake off 
the church’s yoke. Nay, the expiration of 
that period shows, that long peace and pros- 
perity must have corrupted the church it- 
self; else it cannot be conceived to be con- 
sistent with the equity and goodness of God 
to suffer her enemies to go so near to the 
total extirpation of his own professing 
people. ; 

These things I have hinted thus, because 
I have no time or room to insist upon them 
as the subject does require. But I do the 
more readily pass them now, because a late 
learned author* has materially considered 
them: wherein he has very much con- 
firmed my apocalyptical thoughts, which 


* Dr. Whitby’s Treatise of the Millennium, 
added to his Paraphrase and Comment on the 
Epistles. cC 
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several years ago I had entertaimed upon 
this head. 

And the same author* has prevented my 
inquiry concerning the call of the Jews, and 
their national conversion to Christianity: for, 
as I took notice before, I could never fall in 
with the strained interpretation of Rev. xvi. 
y. 12, as if by the kings of the East the Jews 
were to be understood, and that consequently 
their full conversion was to be under the 
sixth vial. Therefore, after various thoughts 
upon this head, being satisfied that the Jews 
were to be converted, and this great event 
could not be wholly left out in the Revela- 
tion, I did at last conclude that this must 
not be (whatever particular conversions of 
some part of them might happen) until the 
final destruction of the popish party ; whose 
idolatry, villainies, lies, and legends, and 
bloody temper, is the chief thing that preju- 
dices them against Christianity. ‘So that I 
did at length conclude, that the resurrection 
or revival of the ancient Jewish church is 
understood by the resurrection of the mar- 
tyrs, (chap. xx. v. 4,) who, being thus added 
to the true reformed Christian church, and 
making up one body, together with those 
Gentile believers, in the fulness or ripened 
state of the Gentile church, shall be to them 
as life from the dead. (See Rom. xi. 15, 25.) 

One notion only I crave leave to add to 
those of the above cited author on these 
heads, viz. that I look upon the millenary 
state to be the most eminent and illustrious 
time of the Christocraty, (1 hope none will 
reject the word, though it be new, seeing it 
is so expressive of the thimg,) wherein 
Christ will revive, but in a more spiritual 
and excellent way, the ancient theocraty of 
the Jews. For as under Moses, the judges 
and kings of Judah, God acted as king of 
_ the Jews, (or Christ rather in a more pecu- 
liar and immediate sense, as I may perhaps, 
afterwards have an occasion to prove to the 
world,) so I do expect, that after God has 
delivered his Christian church from spiritual 
Egypt, and destroyed his enemies of the Red 
Sea of their own blood, he will once more 
exert his power and authority, and our 
blessed Redeemer will reign as king of his 
people, not indeed, in such a pompous way 
as among the Jews of old, (for John saw no 
temple in the new Jerusalem,) (Rev. xxi. 
22,) but in a a way adapted to the New 
Testament dispensation, and more imme- 
diately preparative unto, and typical of, the 
state of glory in heaven, after the day of 
judgment is over. 

And now, that I am upon this great pro- 
phetical event, I cannot forbear to give you 
a new conjecture upon the last numbers of 
Daniel. For his seventy weeks of years, 
(chap. ix. 24,) are already remarkably 
elapsed in the incarnation and death of our 
Redeemer. And the number of two thou- 


sand days, (chap. vili.,) are plainly to be 
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_ * Dr. Whitby’s Treatise, and on Rom. xi., and 
in the Appendix to the same. 
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interpreted of the time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and his profanation of the sanc- 
tuary: for as it is restricted to that short 
period, as is plain to any that will at- 
tentively consider the words themselves, 
(v. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, especially if com- 
pared with v. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26,) so the 
Spirit of God, by designating this period by 
the title of vuySnueov, or a period of evenings- 
mornings, 1. e., natural days, does plainly 
assure us that we are not to interpret these 
days prophetically for years, as we are al- 
lowed to do the seventy weeks and other 
numbers. ‘To return, therefore, to the last 
numbers of Daniel; there are two distinct 
periods of time, as I take them to be, 
(though all other interpreters go another 
way,) to be found in his twelfth chapter. 
The first is of a time, times, and a half, or 
three years and a half, (v.7,)7.e., one thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety prophetical 
days or years, as Daniel himself has it ex- 
plained to him. (v. 11.) This, therefore, is 
the same period of time that John borrows 
from Daniel, and accommodates to the dura- 
tion of Rome papal, excepting that there is 
the difference of thirty days, or years, only 
that era of the period of Daniel is vastly dit 
ferent from that of John: for, as to the lat- 
ter, we have seen it already; but, as to the 
former, Daniel fixes it at the scattering of 
the holy people, or the Jewish nation, (v. 
7,) and at the taking away of the daily sacri- 
fice, and of the setting up of the abomination 
that maketh desolate. (v. 11.) Now our Sa- 
viour, who was the best expositor of his 
own word, explains this abomination that 
maketh desolate, and which was to pollute 
and ruin the sanctuary, to be nothing else 
but the idolatrous and desolating Roman 
army, as we see by comparing, Mat. xxiv. 
15, with Luke xxi. 20, 21. The epoch, 
therefore, of the time, times, and a half in 
Daniel, or his one thousand two hundred 
and ninety years, must be the year seventy 
from the birth of our Saviour, when Jeru- 
salem was taken, if we should consider the 
beginning of the setting up of the abomina- 
tion that maketh desolate. But seeing the 
era of this number is not the beginning of 
the conquest of the Jews, but the complete 
scattering of that nation, or the accomplish- 
ing the scattering of the power of the hol 

people, as the words are, (v. 7,) and full 
setting up of the abomination that maketh 
desolate, (v. 11,) which was not done till 
Hadrian’s time, who fully conquered the 
Jews, and built a city near the ruins of 
Jerusalem, which he called Aélia, building 
at the same time a temple to Jupiter, on the 
ground where the temple had stood, and 
engraving over the gate of this new city the 
figure of a swine, in derision of the Jews, 
Now this work was finished in or about the 
year 135, from whence the period of one 
thousand two hundred and ninety years 
leads us down to A. D. 1425, which, in pro- 
phetical reckoning, is the year 1407, about 
which time the papal power was at its 
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utmost elevation. For after this time the 
Hussites, Albigenses, Wickliffites, Wald- 
enses, Picards, &c., began to fall before the 
Romanists, until they were, in a manner, 
totally extirpated before another century had 
well nigh run out. Now, this dismal period 
expires about this time, and then there fol- 
lows the second period of one thousand 
three hundred and thirty-five days or years, 
(v. 12,) which being calculated from the 
year 1407, terminates A. D. 2742, i. e., 
2722 of prophetical reckoning, which, there- 
fore, includes the begun downfall of the 
papacy under the seven vials, and the final 
accomplishment thereof afterwards, together 
with the greatest part of the millennium, and 
consequently the great conversion of the 
Jewish nation during that period; and per- 
haps, the begun apostacy of the Jewish and 
Gentile Chnistians (which is to issue in an 
universal war against the saints, upon the 
expiration of the millennium,) may begin 
about that year 2722. 
And now, that I have come again upon 
prophetical numbers, I shall venture to di- 
ress a little more stili, in giving you some 
rther illustration of these two great periods, 
from the fourteenth chapter of the Revela- 
tions. Of which take these few hints at this 
time. In the first place then, ye have a de- 
scription of Christ’s followers adhering to 
him, during the reign and rage of Antichrist, 
from v. 1, to v. 5, inclusive: which must, 
therefore, reach down from A. D. 606, or 
758 rather, to A. D.1517. After which we 
have the begun revival of the church of 
Christ represented in the second place, by 
the testimonies of the three angels, succeed- 
ing one another. The first angel has a com- 
mission to preach the gospel purely to all 
nations, (v. 6, 7,) which must, therefore, 
begin with the preaching of Zuinglius and 
Luther; and does include, I humbly sup- 
pose, the periods of the four first vials. The 
second angel follows, (v. 8,) and proclaims 
the fall of Babylon, or the papacy; and 
must, therefore, be synchronical with the 
fifth vial, being poured out upon the seat of 
the beast. The third angel gives men warn- 
ing, that they should not join with the beast, 
and denounces severe Judgments against 
them that shall be found to do so, (v. 10, 
&c.,) which, therefore, relates to the last 
part of the time of the sixth vial, when the 
unclean spirits go forth to insinuate into the 
nations, in order to engage them to make 
war against the saints. (chap. xvi. v. 13, 14, 
15, 16.) Now, after all these things, we 
have, in the third place, a typical or emble- 
matical account of the deliverance of the 
church, and of the bloody persecuting anti- 
christian party. Therefore, we have first, 
the emblem pecs harvest, which seems im- 
mediately to relate to Christ’s gathering his 
church into a happy state. (v. 14, 15, 16.) 
And then, second, we have the representa- 
tion of the final destruction of the popish 
party, under the emblem of a vintage, wherein 
the bloody clusters of the several popish 
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fraternities and communities are to be pruised 
and squeezed to death in the winepress of 
But I have 
spoken already to this great period of time 
above, which issues in the blessed millen- 
nium, and therefore, shall say no more to it 
at this time. i 
Only there is one thing that falls in my 


| way here, which ought not to be passed 


over in silence; and that is, to what period 
we are to refer the happy state of the New 
Jerusalem, (chap. xxi.,) and of the blessed 
river and tree of life. (chap. xxii.) For I 
find interpreters at a mighty loss this way, 
whether these relate to the millennium or 
heaven itself, after the day of judgment is 
past. And indeed, there are some things 
that seem inconsistent with either of these 
states. For what is said of the nations 
flocking into this new state, and walking in 
the light of it, and of the kings of the earth 
that they shall bring in their glory and 
honour to the church, (chap. xxi. 24, 25, 26,) 
seems not to agree with the notion the Scrip- 
ture gives us of the state of the glorified in 
the higher heaven, after the resurrection ; 
but does exactly suit with the peaceful reign 
of the saints, when Jerusalem or the church 
shall be exalted above the nations, who shall 
all run into her. And yet, upon the other 
hand, there are things also, that seem to be 
too great even for the blessed millennium, 
as we have given the notion of it above. 
Such is the account of the perfection of this 
state, that it will be exempted from all death, 
sorrow, crying, and pain. (chap. xxi. 4.) 
And yet, as the former expressions may be 
adapted to the state of the church triumphant 
in heaven, in a spiritual sense, so these last 
expressions may be made to suit also the 
state of the church on earth, during the mil- 
lennium in a comparative sense, i. e., if con- 
sidered with respect to the preceding afflicted 
condition of Christians. 

Therefore, seeing this last glorious scene 
of affairs may be interpreted in relation 
either to the one or other of these periods, I 
conclude that we ought to interpret it of 
both, viz., of the millenium in a first sense, 
and of the future glory of the church in hea- 
ven, in a second and complete sense. For, 
as I have observed above, that the sacred 
prophecies, particularly that in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Matthew, and second 
chapter of the second epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, are to be interpreted both in the first 
and second, or ultimate sense, so I do be- 
lieve we must, of necessity, understand the 
account of the new heavens and new earth, 
and of the heavenly Jerusalem in this book. 
And if this be once supposed, then will it be 
easy to adjust the seemingly different figures 
used by the Holy Spirit, in this place: see- 
ing the whole is so contrived, that it may 
correspond both with the millenary state and 
the future state of glory, viz. to the first, as 
an emblem and type of the latter. So that 
as the destruction of the Jewish nation and 
church is given in such words, (Mat. xxiv.,) 
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as to become this way an emblem of the 
final destruction of the world; so likewise is 
the millennium so painted and described, 
(Rev. xxi.,) as to be designedly given as a 
type of the state of the church triumphant 
in heaven, after the day of judgment is over. 

The fourth observation from what I have 
said before, is this; that our reformers did 
not rashly, but upon just grounds, desert the 
church of Rome, as antichristian and apos- 
tatical. 

For not to insist on prophetical indications 
of the Roman church being, indeed, the great 
Antichrist; there are four things that lay a 
just foundation for all honest men leaving 
that interest; viz., first, gross errors, such 
as purgatory, human merits, and works of 
supererogation, indulgencies, transubstan- 
tiation, &c.; secondly, horrid idolatry, in 
worshipping angels, saints, and canonized 
persons, together with images, statues, cru- 
cifixes, and consecrated wafer; thirdly, the 
pretended infallibility of the Roman see, in 
Imposing upon men’s consciences what they 
please, and debarring us from reading the 
Scriptures ourselves, or making use of our 
own reason in matters of religion; and 
fourthly, the dreadful tyranny of that party, 
seen and felt both in their inhuman cruelties, 

ersecution, massacres, and diabolical bar- 

arities used against all those that differ 
from them. For the proof of all which 
things, let Chamierus be consulted, together 
with Heydegerus de Babylone magna, T'urre- 
tinus de necessaria Secessione ab Ecclesia Ro- 
mana; and, besides innumerable others, 
Stillingfleet’s late pieces against the Roman- 
ists; for my time allows me not now to en- 
large upon any of these heads. 

Only that I may not leave you without 
some specimen of popery, I shall copy out 
in English the twelve articles of the Romish 
faith, additional to the twelve Christian ones, 
which are contained in the Apostles’ Creed, 
as to the sum and substance of them. These 
twelve additional articles are contained in 
the famous bull of Pope Pius the Fourth, 
dated at Rome in the year 1564, in the ides 
of November, and the fifth year of his pon- 
tificate, which is to be found at the end of 
the printed canons and decrees of the coun- 
cil of Trent; where, after an enumeration of 
the primitive articles, beginning with, credo 
in unum Deum, &c., I believe in one God, 
&e., he proceeds to charge all men that 
would be saved, to own and swear unto the 
following articles also; anathematizing all 
that do not so. These begin thus: aposto- 
licas et ecclesiasticas traditiones, &c., which 
take in English thus; 

1. I do also, 4. e., together with the articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed, most firmly admit and 
embrace the apostolic and ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions, and all other observations and institu- 
tions of the same, (i. e., the Romish) church. 

2. Ido admit the sacred Scriptures in the 
same sense that the holy mother church 


doth; whose business it is to judge of the| contrary thereunto, and all her 
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I will receive and interpret according to the 
unanimous consent of the fathers. 

3. I do profess and believe that there are 
seven sacraments of the new law, truly and 
properly so called, instituted by Jesus Christ 
our Lord, and necessary to the salvation of 
mankind, though not all of them to every 
person. These are baptism, confirmation, 
eucharist, penance, extreme unction, orders, 
and marriage, which do all of them confer 
grace. And I do believe that of these, bap- 
tism, confirmation, and orders, may not be 
repeated without sacrilege. I do also receive 
and admit the received and approved rites of 
the Catholic (i. e., Roman) church, in her 
solemn administration of the above said sa- 
craments. 

4. I do receive all and every thing that 
hath been defined and declared by the holy 
council of Trent concerning original sin and 
justification. 

5. I do profess, that in the mass there is 
offered to God a true, proper, and propitia- 
tory sacrifice for the quick and the dead; 
and that in the most holy sacrament of the 
eucharist, there is truly, really, and sub- 
stantially, the body and blood, together with 
the dal and divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and that there is a conversion 
made of the whole substance of the bread 
into the body, and of the whole substance 
of the wine into the blood; which con- 
version the Catholic church calls transub- 
stantiation. 

6. I confess that under one kind only, 
whole and entire Christ, and a true sacra- 
ment, is taken and received. 

7. I do firmly believe that there is a pur- 
gatory, and that the souls kept prisoners 
there, do receive help by the suffrages of 
the faithful. 

8. I do likewise believe that the saints 
reigning with Christ, are to be worshiped 
and prayed unto, and that they do offer 
prayers unto God for us, and that their 
relics are to be had in veneration. 

9. I do most firmly assert, that the images 
of Christ, of the blessed Virgin the Mother 
of God, and of other saints, ought to be 
had and retained, and that due honour and 
veneration ought to be given to them. 

10. I do affirm, that the power of in- 
dulgences was left by Christ in the church, 
and that the use of them is very beneficial 
to Christian people. 

11. I do acknowledge the holy Catholic 
and apostolic Roman church, to be the 
mother and mistress of all churches; and I 
do promise and swear true obedience to the 
bishop of Rome, the successor of St. Peter, 
the prince of the apostles, and vicar of 
Jesus Christ. 

12. I do undoubtedly, receive and profess 
all other things which have been delivered, 
defined, and declared by the sacred canons 
and cecumenical councils, and especially 
by the holy synod of Trent; and all things 
esies con- 


true sense and interpretation of them; which | demned, rejected, and anathematized by the 
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church, I do likewise condemn, reject, and 
anathematize. 

Lo, here my friends, ye have a fair pros- 
pect of popery, without any misrepresenta- 
tion, or so much as comment: for these are 
the words of the creed itself, which all 
papists are obliged to believe and profess, 
in order to salvation; and which all those 
who enter into religious orders do solemnly 
swear unto. And, therefore, it is plain that 
these things are not looked upon by the 
church of Rome, as disputable opinions, but 
as necessary articles of faith: and, there- 
fore, let the author of the case of the 
Regale and Pontificate, see how he can 
make good the last concluding words of his 
book, which are these: Concors Romane 
and Reformate Ecclesie Fides, &c., 3‘ 635) 
the faith of the Roman and Reformed church 
doth agree, or is the same, &c.: for if these 
things be so slight and trivial to him, that he 
can (as the popish Gallican church doth,) 
swallow and digest all except the eleventh 
article, he must pardon others if they con- 
tinue in the faith of the Reformed church, as 
that which is opposite to the Roman creed, 
in so many momentous particulars. 

Nay, let me add one thing farther here 
as a necessary consectary or reference from 
what I have said im relation to this con- 
sideration we are still upon; that as our re- 
formers did justly separate from the Romish 
church, so we have just ground also, to 
continue separated from that antichristian 
party. 4 

Let others, under pretence of a dread of 
what they call schism, run back into antichris- 
tian errors and heresies. Let them, if they 
are so disposed, forsake pure Christianity, 
that they may promote the priests’ power, 
and adorn their altars with gold and jewels. 
And let them, in order to enslave men’s 
consciences and bodies both, sound a retreat 
to Babylon again. We,I hope, know our 
duty better than to run the risk of damning 
our souls, by becoming renegadoes to that 
bloody and wicked party, against whose 
abomimations so many thousands of our 
ancestors witnessed, under racks and tor- 
ments, at the stake in Smithfield and else- 
where. They believed, that what they did 
and suffered was in obedience to the call of 
God, saying, Come out from the apostate 
Romash church, my people, that ye be not 
partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues: for her sins have reached 
unto heaven, and God hath remembered 
her iniquities. (Rev. xvili.4,5.) And God 
forbid that any temptation should bring any 
of us back again to that sink of all impurities 
and errors, after we have enjoyed the sun- 
shine of the gospel, in its purity and power, 
so long. Therefore, seeing we know what 
interest we are to keep to, let us be faithful 
to it, by doing all we can for its security, 
establishment, and honour. And if God 
call us to suffer for it, let us act as the former 
heroes of the Reformation have done before 
us, that Christ may be glorified, and the 
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church edified by us, whether it be by doing 
or suffering, by life or by death. 

The fifth, and last observation that I shall 
propose to your thoughts, as the conclusion 
of all I have said, is this: that though we 
are not to live to see the great and final de- 
struction of papacy, the blessed millennium, 
or Christ’s last coming to judge the world: 
yet, seeing death is the equivalent of all these 
to us, if we be so happy as to get into 
paradise; we ought, therefore, accordingly to 
spend and improve our time, that we may 
partake of the future glory when we go hence. 

I say, death is the equivalent of all these 
things to us, if we be so happy as to get 
into paradise. For then we shall get the 
conquest over all antichristian enemies, 
and be with Christ in a better state than any 
earthly millennium can be supposed to be, 
waiting until He come to judge the world, 
and till we appear also, with him in glory, 
having re-assumed our then glorious bodies. 

Improve your time, therefore, and all the 
opportunities and advantages of it, with 
your utmost diligence and seriousness, as 
remembering that ye are dying and ac- 
countable creatures, and that your time is 
given you for this very end, that ye may 
prepare for a better world. 

And now that we see the beginning, not 
only of a new year, but of a new age, I 
must give a farther vent to my zeal and 
concern for your souls’ good upon this 
great and practical head, viz. the improve- 
ment of time, with respect to the upper 
world; that when Iam goneI may, by what 
I have said, and am about to say, continue 
to speak still to those that shall survive me, 
and even (if this discourse last so long,) to 
succeeding generations also. And I sup- 
pose ye will the more readily bear with me 
in this, when ye remember with what una- 
nimity and importunity ye desired me to 
print a sermon on this head, which I 
preached on new year’s day 1699, from 
Psalm xc. 12; for seeing I was prevented 
in yielding to your desire then, I shall lay 
hold on this opportunity to make amends, 
in some measure at least, for that seemmg 
neglect, by presenting you with some use- 
ful hints on this subject. ‘ 

And here, as I begin to speak upon this 
head, the story of Xerxes, comes to my re- 
membrance; who, when he saw his vast 
army of a thousand thousand men march 
by (with whom he expected to have swal- 
lowed up the poor Grecians,) is reported to 
have wept, upon this thought, that before a 
hundred years should run out, none of all 
that multitude would be alive; little imagin- 
ing, that before the end of that very year, 
he was to see the destruction of almost all 
of them, and draw his last breath himself 
also. For methinks it is a serious and 
weighty thing to think, that before the end 
of this century, all those that now make a 
figure in the world will have finished their 
course, and be gathered into heaven or hell; 
new actors coming up a the stage in their 
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stead. And yet while I lengthen out my 
meditation to the end of a century, I find 
just reason to contract my thoughts, and 
suppose I see both you and all others that 
crowd our streets and places of worship, or 
fill remoter islands and continents, gradually 
dropping into an eternity, some this year, 
some the next,-and so on. 

But to proceed to the consideration of the 
subject in hand; I suppose I need not tell 
you what we are to understand by the im- 
provement of time, seeing this is too plain to 
need any explication in a general sense. 
And neither can it be dark to Christians, in 
a spiritual sense; for it can denote nothing 
else, but such a rational and religious re- 
gulation of our time, disposal of our talents 
and opportunities, especially as we live under 
the advantages and means of the gospel, 
that we may ever be occupied in domg and 
getting good, so as to find favour in the 
sight of God, and attain afterwards to the 
happy enjoyment of him. For seeing, as 
the date says, now is our accepted time 
and day of salvation, we ought to take heed 
to ourselves that we receive not the grace 
of God in vain. (2 Cor. vi. 1, 2.) We 
ought to reckon, therefore, that this space 
of our life is given us, that we may be 
taken up in promoting the honour of God, 
and our own and other men’s good, as being, 
in all these respects, in a state of trial. Let 
us, therefore, improve our time, by labour- 
ing to gain our own assent and consent 
fully to the terms of the gospel, by studying 
the word of God, more and more; by a 
close and impartial trial of ourselves: by 
frequent and fervent prayer; and by an 
universal and constant obedience to all God’s 
laws and institutions. And let us argue 
ourselves into this as our duty, by consider- 
ing how dearly our Lord Jesus has pur- 
chased our day of grace and opportunity of 
salvation: how many have been damned 
and lost forever, by their not improving 
this talent of time: how dreadful the con- 
demnation of such will be, who choose dark- 
ness rather than light; how unreasonable it 
is, to be so careful of the body, and so regard- 
less of the soul; how strange it is, that we 
should not do that for our eternal advantage, 
which worldlings do for a little temporal 
gain; and, lastly, how uncertain we are of 
the continuance of our time and season 
of grace. 

And seeing, in order to improve time 
aright, we ought to lay hold of all the special 
seasons and peculiar opportunities which 
God puts into our hand for this end: these 
will deserve to be particularly considered 
by us. But since it is the work of pru- 
dence, that every man know and observe 
his own circumstances and_providential 
occurrences, in order to a right improve- 
ment of them accordingly; all that I can do 
here is to hint at some generals this way. 
Therefore, first, let me advise you to make 
a right improvement of the circumstances 
of your outward lot in the world. Are you 
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in a state of prosperity ? then be thankful 
to your gracious Benefactor. Are ye hon- 
oured ? improve this, that God may be hon- 
oured through you. Are ye in any place of 
power and authority? Lay yourselves out 
to advance the kingdom of God among men. 
Are ye rich ? remember what Solomon says, 
that wisdom is good with an inheritance ; 
and therefore, serve God with what he gives 
you. Butifye be in adversity, despond not: 
but remember, that as prosperity gives men 
greater advantages for doing good, adversity 
affords more seasons usually for getting good ; 
for in the day of adversity we are more ready 
to think and consider, than in the time of 
prosperity, as Solomon says ; for then is the 
time and season to consider the vanity and 
uncertainty of the world, to know ourselves 
better and God more, and to prepare more 
readily and thoroughly for another world. 
Second, improve your circumstances, in re- 
lation to company or retirement. If ye be 
hurried with company, labour to gain that by 
them, which may in some measure make up 
your loss of time. If ye can get no good 
from them, then study, if possible, to do them 
good, by insinuating what may tend to their 
advantage: and then ye can have no reason 
to reckon your time lost. But if ye enjoy 
the company of good and wise men, it is 
not to be believed what profit and advantage 
may be got by mutual discourses to edifica- 
tion, where men are communicative, and 
can bear with different apprehensions about 
things, without running into heats and quar- 
rellings. But if we are shut out from com- 
pany, we may justly look upon solitude and 
retirement as a happy opportunity of advan- 
tage and profit, if we do but know how to 
improve the same, by filling up such seasons 
with study, meditation, and prayer. Third, 
Improve the means and opportunities of 
grace and salvation; for the end of all that 
Christ has suffered and done for us, is, to 
redeem us from all iniquity, and to purify us 
to himself a people zealous of good works. 
(Titus ii. 14.) Therefore, let us so hear 
the word preached, and so join with the 
prayers of the church, and so partake of the 
ordinances of Christ, particularly that of 
the Lord’s Supper. That we may be built 
up a spiritual house, as lively stones concur- 
ring to the raising up of such an edifice; 
and that we may become also a holy priest- 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, ac- 
ceptable by Jesus Christ to God. (1 Pet. 
ii. 5.) And, fourth, if at any time, or upon 
any occasion, ye find the Spirit of God to 
move your thoughts and affections more 
sensibly than usual, as the angel moved the 
waters of the pool, of old. O, my friends, 
neglect not such a fair gale and favourable 
opportunity, but improve this happy season, 
and strike the iron when hot and malleable. 
For how dreadful must it be to quench the 
Holy Spirit, and stifle the convictions, emo- 
tions, and influences thereof, especially such 
as are sensible and peculiar. 

But seeing, to begin aright, is one great 
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mean to carry on any thing successfully, we 
ought to set about tbe improving of our time 
as early as we can, without any delay or 
procrastination in a matter of this weight 
and moment; for it is only our present time 
that we can reckon ours ; for as our yester- 
days are irrecoverable, so our to-morrows 
are but maybes and uncertainties. ‘There- 
fore, we are always called to hear God’s 
voice to-day, if we will do it at all; and 
therefore let us not delay, but make haste, to 
keep God’s righteous and holy command- 
ments. 


Now if we would improve our time and 
life to advantage this way, let us be sure not 
to neglect the morning of time. And here, 
then, let me put you in mind of four morn- 
ings of time. The first is, the morning of 
your life, t.e., the time of your youth, health, 
and strength. Such of you as have lost this 
season in whole or in part, pray double your 
dilligence in the improvement of what re- 
mains of your time. But such of you as 
are young, be advised to remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth, and act 
so as ye may afterwards look back upon 
your past days with satisfaction and plea- 
sure. Second, The morning of every day 
is time to be peculiarly improved for God 
and your own good: for the doing so has a 
mighty influence upon us as to the right 
spending of the rest of the day. It is a 
season that is not only amica musis, a friend 
to study, as the old saying is, but that is 
favourable also orationi et devotioni, to 
prayer and devotion; for while our minds 
are fresh and undisturbed with the hurries of 
company and business, it is certainly the 
fittest time for duty as well as study. And 
therefore, the saints of old were careful not 
to neglect this season. Third, Improve the 
morning of every week carefully, viz. the 
Lord’s day; for as we discharge our duty 
then, we may expect God’s blessing through 
the week more or less: but if we refuse to 
give God what is his due on his own day, 
we must not think it strange if God with- 
draw from us on those days that he has 
allowed us to serve ourselves upon. And 
hence it is no wonder, if we find that true, 
which many have confessed with sorrow at 
the hour of death, that the profanation of 
the Lord’s day has been the inlet to all their 
after sins and miseries both. And, fourth, 
Perhaps, it may not be unprofitable for us to 
set apart the morning of every year, to re- 
view what we have done, and what has 
happened to us, the year past, and to beg 
God’s blessing through the year following, 
It has been the practice of some holy per- 
sons to do this: some reckoning the year, 
as it is usual with us in our computations, 
from the first day of January ; and others 
reckoning it from the day of their birth, or 
baptism, or conversion ; in all of which 
every one may take which way pleases him 
best. And now, that we enter upon the 
morning or beginning of a new century ; 
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let me beseech you to begin this work now, 
if ye have neglected it during the years of 
the last age, which ye have run through, 
whether these have been more or fewer. 


Having thus given you an account of 
time, and the opportunities and seasons of 
it to be improved; I shall proceed, to recom- 
mend this duty from three considerations, 
and then to direct you how to do it, by pro- 
posing three rules to be observed this way. 

In the first place, therefore, let me 
earnestly recommend this duty to you from 
three weighty considerations. 

The first consideration 1s this, that it is 
the duty and wisdom of every one of us, to 
be duly and deeply impressed with the sense 
and worth of the value of time. 

I might take occasion here to show you, 
from innumerable examples, that the best 
and wisest men in all ages, both Christians 
and heathens, have been under the deepest 
and most constant impressions of the value 
of time. But as this would be too long for 
this place, so it is needless to insist upon it; 
seeing I believe you can as little form an 
idea of a wise or good man, that does not 
value or improve time, as I can. 

Therefore, I suppose there is no need to 
prove to you the worth and preciousness of 
time; to you, I say, who know the uncer- 
tainty of it, and yet how much depends 
upon the improvement and loss of it. But 
if any of you need any awakening this way, 
consider how valuable time will appear to a 
convinced sinner, when he lies upon a death- 
bed, who sees himself dropping into another 
world, and yet apprehends that his peace is 
not made with God. O, cries the poor 
wretch, that I had spent less of my time on 
the world and my lusts, and more of it in 
minding the good of my own soul! O that 
I had all those hours and days back again 
that I spent in taverns and bad company! 
O for a year, or a month, or a week, at 
least, of health and strength, to make my 
peace with God! And pray, my friends, 
were ye never sick, and under some such 
thoughts then? Were ye not sensible then 
of mispent time? Or did you never pro- 
mise amendment and reformation, if God 
should recover you? Where is now the 
performance of your vows? O, if there be 
any that forget God, and neglect to do as 
they have promised and resolved, let them 
consider their duty and interest in time, lest 
God tear them in pieces when there is none 
to deliver them. Alas! my friends, what 
would those poor wretches give for one day, 
nay for one hour, who are now in the in- 
fernal prison? What would they give for 
one offer of a Saviour, who are now lament- 
ing their slighting of the gospel, and their 
mispending their time and opportunities 
of salvation? ‘Therefore do ye learn to 
value time more, and improve it better, be- 
fore it be too late to retrieve lost opportuni- 
And this leads me to another con- 
sideration. Therefore, 
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The second consideration is, that it is our 
wisdom, not only to be impressed with the 
worth and value of time, but to be duly and 
deeply affected and influenced this way, so 
as to set about the improvement of it, as 
our greatest and most concerning duty and 
interest. 

For itis not speculation but practice that 
we are to mind here; and therefore, if our 
apprehensions of the worth of time do not 
influence us to improve it, they will only 
tend to our greater condemnation. There- 
fore, that what I have said may so affect 
you, as to incite you to your duty this way ; 
I shall not grudge a little pains in writing 
further on this head, in hope that ye will 
not be weary in reading what was written. 
Take it not amiss, therefore, if I address 
you with some seriousness and warmth of 
affection, and through you, all others that 
may cast their eyes upon these sheets. 

My dear friends, some of you have lived 
twenty, some thirty, some forty, some fifty, 
some sixty, or more years in the world. 
Now, I beseech you to consider what ye 
have been doing all this time. Have your 
performances borne any proportion to the 
mercies ye have received from God? Have 
ye been faithful to improve your talents for 
your God and Saviour? Have your con- 
victions brought forth a saving conversion? 
Have your resolutions and promises been 
all performed? Has it been a matter of 
conscience to you, to serve God with the 
best of your time, the greatest vigour of 
your thoughts, the utmost energy of love 
and delight, and in a word, with all your 
heart and strength ? 

If ye have been deficient this way, then 
pray consider, not only how impossible it is 
to bring back any part of the time that is 
past, but how little, or at least how uncer- 
tain the time is, that remains to be lived 
over. Andif any be secure this way, be- 
cause they are young, or strong, or healthful, 
let them remember how often the old carry 
the young to the grave, and the weak and 
sickly see robust and vigorous persons drop 
off before them. And what is our life at 
longest? Does not the Scripture labour, as 
it were, under a want of metaphors, to de- 
scribe its vanity, when it compares it to a 
handbreadth, a span, a vapour, the grass 
that is soon mowed down, the flower that 
quickly fades, the shadow that declines, and 
the aks that is told? How poor a thing 
then is it, to be able no otherwise to num- 
ber our days and years, than by our being 
born at such a time, and having lived to 
such another time? There is, therefore, no 
more unreasonable desire in the world, than 
to live long, where there is no concern to 
live well; for this is only to wish to have 
more time to mispend, to sin longer than 
others, and to be more miserable in the other 
world. Besides that, it is impossible, as the 
course of things is now, to live long in a 
proper sense; for, as the following distich 
expresses it: 


Vivere quisq ; diu querit, bene vivere nemo; 
At bene quisq; potest, vivere nemo diu. 


That is: 


To live long, all desire ; to live well, none: 
Yet all may live well, but none can live long. 


For is it not for this very end that time is 
given us, that it may be improved and lived 
well, in order to our being fitted and pre- 
pared for the happy state of a glorious im- 
mortality? Surely God did never make so 
glorious a creature as man, endued with an 
immortal soul, merely to live the life of the 
beast, to eat, and drink, and sleep, or to en- 
joy his sensitive lusts and pleasures. 

Think, then, my friends, that according as 
ye improve or misimprove time, ye are to 
be happy or miserable for an eternity: for 
we are now in a state of trial, and upon our 
behaviour, in order to be rewarded or punish- 
ed. afterwards, as we shall be found to have 
acted, when we come to be judged: there- 
fore, we may rejoice now, and take our plea- 
sure as we please. But we have reason to 
rejoice with trembling, when we remember, 
that we are to be called before God, and 
judged for all we do now: for they that 
live in the flesh, according to their lusts, 
must give an account to him, that is to be 
the Judge of the quick and the dead. And 
then every one of them will hear that dread- 
ful word, Take the unprofitable servant, and 
cast him into the outer darkness, where 
aes shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 

Consider, therefore, that it is impossible to 
recall any moment of time that is lost in a 
proper and physical sense; and that thus it 
is a foolish and ridiculous wish; O mihi 
preteritos referat st Jupiter annos! O if 
God would give me back the years that are 
past! But yet, in a moral sense, we may 
be said to bring back past time, when by 
doubling our diligence, we do, in some sort, 
retrieve the misimprovement of former days. 
But then it must be remembered, that this 
must be done now or never; for if our time 
comes to an end here, there is no returning 
to a state of trial again, such as we now 
enjoy. If a man die, shall he live again? 
No, alas, says Job: for as the cloud is con- 
sumed and vanisheth away ; so he that goeth 
to the grave shall come up no more, (i. e., to 
live on earth again, as the following words 
explain the meaning :) He shall return no 
more to his house, neither shall his place 
know him any more. Therefore, let us all 
say with him (and improve the thought, 
When a few years are come, then I shall go 
the way whence I shall not return. 

Now, besides all these things, it may be 
of great use to enforce this consideration, to 
take a view of the complexion and genius 
of our age, or the time wherein we live: 
for if the Apostle Paul, when he exhorts his 
contemporary Christians to redeem the time, 
gives this as the reason of his advice—be- 


cause the days are evil; I am sure we have ~ 


much more reason to call the days wherein 
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we live by this name: for the sense of the 
apostle, when he calls the days wherein he 
lived evil days, is no doubt this chiefly, if 
not only, that they were afflictive and peril- 
ous times; for times of troubles are (Gen. 
xlvii. 9. Psalm Ixxvii. 19. Amos v. 13, 18,) 
called evil times, or evil days, frequently in 
Scripture. But-we may justly take this in 
a larger sense, in reference to our times; for 
an age or time may be denominated evil, 
either with respect to the abounding of 
errors, profaneness or calamities. And, 
upon all these accounts, these days of ours 
may be justly said to be evil; for, as to 
errors, how many and how gross are these ? 
How. many deny the Lord that bought 
them? How many oppose his divinity and 
satisfaction both? Yea, how many revile 
him as an impostor, and ridicule all revealed 
religion? Nay, how many dare blaspheme 
God, and deny his being, and even the first 
principles of natural religion? And, as to 
profaneness and immorality, where did we 
ever hear or read of more among Christians ? 
Nay, it may be a question, if ever the hea- 
thens were worse than most Christians are 
now. And, again, as for calamities and 
troubles, we see what other churches have 
‘suffered of late, and do suffer still; and we 
see in how tottering a condition all the Pro- 
testant interest is; and though I believe it 
will prove a burdensome stone to the ene- 
mies of Christ, yet how far God may suffer 
them to prevail for a time, none of us know ; 
only I am afraid we are upon the brink of 
very great troubles; and that (as I have 
hinted already,) as we have been, like Israel 
of old, peculiarly blest with mercies and 
privileges, and are as peculiar and singular 
in sinning; so we are like to be punished in 
a peculiar and particular manner also. So 
that if there be (as sure there is,) a rule to 
judge of the connection of mércies, sins and 
judgments, we may see our case, as wellas 
that of Israel of old, in the prophetical 
threatenings of God to that people, when he 
says, You only have I known of all the 


families of the earth; therefore, will I punish | 


‘you for all your iniquities. (Amos iii. 2.) 
Seeing, therefore, this is the state and 


complexion of our time, let us take heed to 
ourselves, that we be not involved in the 


sins of it, lest we come under the judgments 
also that seem to hasten on this generation. 
Consider, for this end, the apostle’s advice: 


Beware, says he, lest as the serpent beguiled | 


Eve, so your minds should be corrupted 
from the simplicity that is in Christ. Let 
us not, therefore, hear the instruction that 
causeth us to err from the words of know- 
ledge ; but let us beware, lest being led away 
with the error of the wicked, we fall from 
ouPown steadfastness. = 

- But yet, be not so selfish as to mind only 
your own concerns, but remember that ye 


are members of a city, of a church and na- 


tion, and that ye are members also of the 
eatholi¢ church of Christ that is every where 
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dispersed. And therefore act as under all 
these ties and relations; and, if you can do 
no more, intercede at least with God, that 
he may be gracious: stand in the gap, that 
ye may, if possible, avert his displeasure. 
Act, therefore, as serious, faithful and im- 
portunate remembrancers of the Lord, giving 
him no rest, but crying unto him night and 
day until he arise, and until he make his 
Zion and Jerusalem a praise in the whole 
earth. (Isaiah Ixii. 6, 7. Luke xviii. 7.) 
There is yet a third consideration which I 
would add to the former, in order the more 
effectually to recommend this duty to you, 
viz. the improvement of your time. And 
this is what is, indeed, frequently insisted 
upon, but I am afraid very little lived up to, 
viz. that we are in the sight, and under the 
inspection of an all-seeing God, who is to be 
our judge at last. 
O, my friends, is this a matter only of 
speculation to you? Dare any of you do 
that in the sight of God, which ye would be 
ashamed to do in the view of the world? I 
remember I have heard of an eminently 
holy man, who, being tempted by a ‘harlot 
to commit lewdness with her, in a place 
where she was mistress and had the com- 
mand, seemed to consent for the present, 
with this condition only, that she should find 
out a close retirement, where none could be 
present and see what they did: upon which 
she carried him from chamber to chamber, 
and from place to place; but he had still 
something to object against the privacy of 
every one of them. At length she brought 
him to a very dark and obscure corner, tell- 
ing him that none could see what was done 
there but God and the devil. What, said 
he, is that nothing? You must carry me 
where neither God nor the devil can see 
us, else I will never do what you desire. 
And, I remember also, I have heard of an- 
other, who being tempted in like manner, 
consented upon condition of having liberty 
to choose the place; which being granted, 
he chose the public market-place. When 
she refused this, saying, she could not for 
shame do so in the open view of the world ; 
he replied, that he durst far less do this in 
the sight of God; and asked how. she durst 
do that in the sight of God, which she was 
ashamed to do before men. 2 
Even the heathen moralist, Seneca, ad- 
vises man to act in all things as if they had 
both God and the wisest and best of men 
looking on. Set Cato, Scipio, or Lelius 
before you, says he, or some such ex- 
cellent person, upon whose appearance even 
the most wicked person would be frightened 
from doing amiss openly. But he adds in 
another place: What will it avail you, to 
hide yourself and your actings from men, 
since there is nothing concealed from God ? 
for he looks into our breasts, and is present 
in our very minds and hearts. And else- 
where: It avails a man nothing, says he, to 
shut up or stifle conscience, since every 
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thing we do lies open to God’s view; and, 
therefore, our great wisdom is to act so, that 
we may approve ourselves to him. _ 

How consonant are such expressions to 
the sacred standard of our holy religion? 
And what shall we answer to our Master at 
the great day, if we suffer such persons to 
exceed and outrun us, who are Christians? 
Let us, therefore, mind the principle that 
swayed Joseph, when he said, under a very 
great temptation, considering his low and 
obnoxious condition : ‘‘Shall I do this great 
wickedness and sin against God?’ And let 
us imitate David, who set the Lord always 
before him, and looked upon him as present 
at his right hand, to the end that he might 
never be moved, but be encouraged still to 
trust in him. For we are ever to remember, 
that our secret, as well as public sins, are set 
in the light of God’s countenance; seeing the 
darkness .hides us no more from God, than 
the meridian light of the sun. 

But we. must consider, likewise, that we 
have not only a constant witness and. in- 
spector of our actions without us, but one 
Within us, even our own conscience; which 
doth excuse or accuse’ us, according as we 
behave and act. And as one says well on 
this head, Quid prodest non habere conscium, 
habenti conscientiam? i..e., What avails it to 
have no witness of our actions, while we 
have a conscience that keeps an exact re- 
gister of allwe do? Only we must remem- 
ber, that this is but a secondary witness ; 
for if our heart condemn us, God is greater. 
than our heart, and knows all things. 

And now, my friends, I have done with 
what I had to say to the three considerations, 
from which I proposed to recommend and 
enforce this great duty of improving our 
time. And I leave it to you to consider, 
whether what I have said be not sufficient 
this way, through the blessing of God, and 
your pains and concern, to apply to your- 
selves what has been said. , 

Therefore, in the second place, I proceed 
to direct you, how ye may attain rightly and 
successfully to improve your time to the best 
advantage, as ye are Christians and account- 
able creatures. And this I shall do, by pro- 
posing three rules, which will take in all 
that is necessary or useful this way: though 
the first rule is the principal and only direct 
one, which doth take in the whole of our 
duty this way; the second and third being 

oul subservient unto this, though exceed- 
‘ ingly useful, if not necessary also, in their 
places. , ‘ 

The first rule is this, that ye take heed, 


that ye lose not your time, and the oppor- 


tunities and seasons thereof, by sin and 
vanity; but that it be always filled up, with 


the conscientious and diligent discharge of | 


all necessary duties. 

This being, as I said already, the prin- 
cipal rule, in order to the regulation of our 
time; and being so contrived, as to direct us 
both negatively and positively, as to what we 
are to avoid, and what we are to do; I shall 


[your bodies. 
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accordingly consider it distinctly in both the 
parts of it. 

The first part of this rule teaches us, how 
time is lost, and what we are, therefore, to 
avoid, in order to the right improvement of 
it. And it is necessary to premise this, 
before we consider the other part; for we 
can only then apply ourselves to fill up our 
time wisely, in the performance of those 
duties, in the discharge whereof the re- 
demption and improvement of time con- 
sists; when we apprehend what those 
things are, which are detrimental and hurt- 
ful to our souls, both here and hereafter. 

Now, in the general, we are to take care 
to rescue our time out of the hand of those 
two grand robbers, that thieve it away from 
us, viz. sin and vanity; for as we are care- 
fully to avoid the mispending of our time, 
by thinking, doing, or speaking, what is 
sinful in itself; so we are, to take heed of 
such things, which, though they are not 
simply sinful in themselves, are yet such 
trivial matters or by-concerns, as become 
sinful to us, when we spend too much time 
upon them, or mind them as if they were 
our most weighty and principal business. 

But because those things, that are evil 
and sinful in themselves, such.as_ blas- 


-phemies and lies, immorality and profane- 


ness, ought not to be so much as named 
among Christians, or have a moment’s time 
allowed them, so as to be entertained or 
thought upon with delight or design, far 
less brought forth in life and action, we 
shall, therefore, pass by these wholly at 
present; in order to consider those things, 
that, though lawful in themselves, ought 
not to be so minded, as to take up all or 
most of our time. Allow me, then, to give 
you my advice in these things following : 
Be not too prodigal of your time, in the 
gratification of your senses, and the ser- 
vices of your body. Let the cultivation 
and adorning of your souls take up more 
of your time, than the clothing and dressing 
of your bodies. Be not buried in sleep and 
sloth too'long, while time is so short and 
uncertain, and ye have so much business to 
fill it up with. Neither do ye allow your- 
selves more time than is necessary or con- 
venient, for the feeding and pampering of | 
- Be not lke them, therefore, 
who are so severely reproved by God, for 
living sensually in this world, when they 
ought to have minded higher things; of 
whom this sad character is given: “That 
they put away far from them the evil day; 
that they lay upon beds of ivory, and did 
eat the lambs out of the flock, and the 
calves out of the stall, chanting at the sound 
of the viol, drinking wine out of bowls, and 
anointing themselves with the chiefest emt 


‘ments: but that in the meantime they were 


altogether unmindful. of the state of the 
‘church, and no way grieved for the afflic- 
tions of Joseph.”” (Amos vi. 3—6.). There- 
fore, as the apostle exhorts, let us walk 
honestly, as in the day, (or clear sunshine 
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of the gospel,) not in rioting, (or in danc- 
ings, xpoc,) and drunkenness, not in cham- 
bering and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying: for these things, (says he,) are 
the making provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof. (Rom. xiii. 13, 14.) 

_ Spend not too much of your precious time 
in divertive exercises.and recreations. We 


may, indeed, use these not only lawfully but | 


profitably, both with respect to the health 
and strength of the body, and the vigour 
even of the mind; which being unbended 
for a while with innocent amusements, will 
be in better case to return again to close 
thinking. But we must not make recreation 
our business, as too many do, who are so in- 
toxicated with the secret witchery of gaming, 
as to have their minds rendered almost in- 
capable of any close application to serious 
and important matters. 

Spend not too much of your time in 
company and discourse, unless business 
oblige you to do so. The company of 
atheistical and wicked men, especially if 
they be witty, and of an engaging temper, 
carries commonly an infection with it; and 
their discourse breathes a secret and insin- 
uating poison, that every one has nota strong 
enough antidote in his nature to resist. And 
though the company we associate ourselves 
with be good, yet we are to remember the 
old saying, Amici sunt fures temporis, that 
friends are frequently the thieves that rob 
us of our time; the commodity that of all 
others we are to be most parsumonious of, 
seeing we can never retrieve its loss. To 
visit friends, is often a great duty; but it is 
frequently to the hurt both of the visitors 
and visited that these are made: for, as much 
time is commonly lost this way to no pur- 
pose, so the discourses that are the enter- 
tainment of most companies, are too often 
mere vanity, if not worse; for it is too .cus- 
tomary at such times to give way to foolish 
talking and jesting, or to censorious reflec- 
tions upon other persons. There is an in- 
nocent freedom, indeed, facetiousness. in 
discourse, which is both allowable and plea- 
sant: but alas, how soon doth this degene- 
rate, if great care be not taken to keep our 
minds in a right poise? And if I appear to 
any to be rigid im what [ say on this head, 
let it-be remembered, that Christ has fore- 
warned us, that we must give an account 
of every idle word, as well as unwarrant- 
able action, in the day of judgment. As, 


therefore, we are to avoid moroseness on’ 


the one hand; so are we to take care that 
we tire not our friends by too frequent or 
too long visits. There are, indeed, some 
such friends in the world, though very rare 
_ to be found, who the more they are together, 


do the more love and ‘profit one another. | 


But as to ordinary friends, the case is quite 
otherwise: in relation to whom Solomon 

ives this wise advice: Withdraw thy foot 
Foin thy neighbour’s house, lest.he be at 
last weary of thee. That is, according to the 


gloss of some upon the words: Make thy- 
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self precious; wear not out every man’s 
threshold, by obtruding thyself upon them; 
neither make thyself vulgar and cheap, as a 
mean commodity, that is every man’s money. 
But, remember also, that ye may be guilty 
of mispending your time in vain and unpro- 
fitable musings, as well as in vain discourse. 
Idle thoughts are as foolish a waste of time 
as idle words; for every sort of thinking 
and meditation are not judicious no more 
than holy. And though a man think not 
upon his lusts, he may think very imperti- 
nently, and consequently sinfully, | 
And this is not only the fault and weak- 
ness of plebian but of learned heads, who 
mispend time frequently as much as any 
other sort of men, upon their difficiles nuge, 
their useless, yet painful curiosities and 
niceties. This was the custom of the learned 
doctors of old Athens, who spent their days 
in almost nothing else, but telling or hearing 
some new notion, scheme, or theory; and 
then disputing, pro et contra, for and against 
it: But while they were earnest to dispute 
about forma substantialis universale a parte 
ret, fuga vacui, apathies, the possibility of 
motion, and such like nugew, and whims, 
they forgot God and solid sehen and were 
such sceptics, or superstitiously ignorant, 
for ye may interpret the words either way,) 
that m the midst of their multitude of gods, 
they were willing to erect one altar more, 
with this inscription, (v. 23,) ’Apracra bea, 
It is true, indeed, 
there are many curiosities of this kind, that: 
a wise man may improve to great advan- 
tage. But when they are made our main 
or only business and study, instead of being 
parergons, or by-studies, we are certainly 
far out of the road of true wisdom. What 
profit has the metaphysician, in abstracting 
from all particular beings, that he. may. de- 
fine ens generically, as, unum, verum, bonum, 
while he is ignorant of him that is tral 
such. To how little purpose‘at length will 
the mathematician find he has studied, 
order to adjust and determine the propor- 
tions of points, lines, sides and angles, if he 
neglect the proportions of piety and virtue? 
What will it avail the astronomer to see the 
planets through a tube, if he fall short of 
the happy world at last that is above all 
these? Is any man the better for being able 
to adjust and reconcile the Egyptian, Chal- 
dee, and Grecian dynasties, by reducing all 
the different eras of nations to the Julian 
period, while he neglects to number his 
own days so as to apply his ‘heart to true 
wisdom? And lastly, what advantage has. 
any man, by being able to speak all the 
languages in the world, while he worships, 
and praises God in none of them. 
Nay, I tell you farther, that'a man may 
even mispend his time in the service and 


worship of God, circumstantially considered. 


For though we worship God, yet what ad- 
vantage can we reap by it, if we do so 
ignorantly, or hypocritically, or customarily, 
and merely for the fashion, or profanely and 
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irreverently, or dull, or heartlessly? Nay, 
we may lose our labour this way also, when 
by this we thrust out more immediate, in- 
cumbent, and necessary duties; or when 
we neglect the performance of this, till we 
be altogether unfit for it, offering thus to the 
Lord a corrupt thing while we have a male 
in our flock. 

And if thus we may mispend time, how 
much more are we likewise to do-so, while 
the cares’ of the world, and the imordinate 
desire of what ‘we call its pleasures, profits, 
and honours, jostle out religion, both from 
our thoughts and lives? Solomon advises 
us, not to labour to be rich; but he im- 
mediately subjoins, cease from thy own 
wisdom. Whereby he insinuates that a 
man must be mortified to his carnal and 
worldly ratioginations, and taught by the 
Spirit of God.to know the true value of 
things, before fle can possibly learn this les- 
son from him. However, he positively 
determines these two things, that he that 
hasteth to be rich, hath an evil eye, and that 
he that does so, shall not be found to be in- 
nocent; mottoes that all men might find it 
convenient to write on the head of their 
books of accounts; and if Solomon’s words 
have little effect upon you, consider what 
a greater than Solomon says, of a covetous 


tice, in the sixth chapter of Matthew, where 
he represents it and condemns it as unchris- 
tian and, heathenish, and as unreasonable 
and pernicious. And, after all, remember 
these serious and pungent words of his, 
«What is a man profited, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? Or 
what can a man‘ give in exchange for 
his soul?” 
» And now, I hope, I have said enough as 
to the things we ought to avoid, if we would 
rightly improve our time: but seeing it is 
not sufficient to know how time is_ lost, 
unless we know also what we are tobe 
occupied about, and wherein the best and 
wisest disposal of our time stands: ‘there- 
fore, we must farther consider the great and 
necessary duties with which we ought to 
fill up the seasons and vacuities of our life. 

And therefore, I proceed now to 

The second part of this great and prin- 
cipal direction concerning the improvement 
of our time; which is this, that we take 
care to fill it up with the conscientious and 
diligent discharge of all necessary duties. 

And here, though in general we cannot 
but know, that our time is to be wholly 
taken up in getting and doing good; yet we 
must remember that it is only in relation to 
time that we are to consider our duties in 
this place. And therefore, I am only to 
consider here those great and’ necessary 
duties which are always obligatory upon us, 
and the neglect of which is inseparable from 
the misimprovement of time. For it can- 
not be supposed that I should so much as 
hint all those things that come under the 
general notions of duty, or consider those 
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things which particular circumstances and 
emergents render obligatory to us, or such 
duties which are called relative, from the 
stations we are in, and the relations we bear 
to others. 

There are, therefore, a few things only 
which I shall recommend to you: as alto- 
gether useful and ‘necessary, and which 
none of us can ever plead exemption from. 

And, in the first place, let me beseech you 


to improve your time, by frequent, diligent, 


and serious reading, and studying the holy 
Scriptures. In the first book of which ye 
will find your minds led up to the first 
antiquities, which no other book beside 
ean furnish you with any just account 
of. There we see the origin of man and 
the world; man’s primeval state, when 
first created; the origin of sin, death, and 
misery; the subversion of the first race of 


men, by the great deluge which heathen 


antiquities speak of only as through a cloud; 
the first spring and dawning of mercy and 
hope to lapsed man; the succession of the 
first and most primitive church, and the 
beginning and progress of Gentile idolatry, 
superstition, and wickedness; together with 
the first origin of nations, cities, arts, gov- 
ernments, languages; and in-all these the 


|superintending providence of God, in its 
or anxiously solicitous disposition and prac- 


justice and goodness, wisdom and steadi- 
ness. And by this knowledge we bring 
back, as it were, all past time, and make it 
our own as to our profit and advantage. In 
the other books of Moses,'we have an ac- 
count of God’s erecting a poor, oppressed 
people to be a church, and God’s peculiar 
possession: wherein we see his wonderful 
appearance for them, by signs and miracles; 
his strange and unusual way with them in 
all their journey, in trying, feeding, ‘and 
preserving them; his giving them laws 
ecclesiastical, moraland political; his wrap- 
ping up most profound mysteries under 
ceremonies and customs; and his bringing 
them into a noble country with power and 
glory, destroying their enemies before them; 
together with innumerable observable oceur- 
rences, and theoretical and useful things to 
be taken notice of therein. The historical 
part of the Old Testament that follows that 
of the law, as the Jews call it, gives us a 
relation of most admirable and great revolu- 
tions and transactions as ever fell out in the 


world. Wherein we may observe the va- 


rious, and yet uniform steps of Divine Pro- 
vidence in governing the world and the 
church; God’s trying, and yet rewarding 
the righteous; his permitting sin, and va 
punishing sinners. In all which occurrences 
we have the best examples that can be to 
be imitated by us, and an account of the 
worst also, that we may avoid such perni- 
cious courses. The book of Job is a mirror, 
wherein we may learn what afflictions the 
best men are liable unto, and what reproaches 
they may unjustly fall under even by good 
men like themselves, through mistake and 


infirmity : as also how we ought to behave 
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m the time of calamity, and what the end 
of the Lord at length usually is. The Psalms 
are the most excellent model of practical 
and experimental piety, and the best prayer 
book and directory for devotion that ever 
the world was blessed with. The Proverbs 
of Solomon are the most excellent and re- 
fined ethics that were ever published, or 
ever will be. Ecclesiastes is the noblest 
picture and demonstration of the world’s 
vanity. And Solomon’s-Song the most spi- 
ritual pastoral, the finest allegory, and the 
divinest poetical description of the love be- 
tween Christ and devout souls that ever saw 
the light. The prophetical writings give us 
the noblest and distinctest idea of God’s 
government of nations, and the righteous- 
ness and equity of all his providences and 
administrations; besides innumerable other 
lessons to be learned from thence. 

And, as for the New Testament, the first 
thing that occurs to us, is the most excel- 
lent part of the whole Bible; I mean, the 
fourtold history of our blessed Saviour. O, 
let your thoughts dwell long, and strike deep 
here; for all the historical passages of the 
gospels, all the wise and sage parables to 
be found there, all the miracles wrought, all 
the prophecies mentioned, all the truths re- 
vealed, and all the counsels and exhortations 
there given ; I say, all these are so many rich 
veins of what is more precious than the finest 
gold, and admirable and useful above all 
thought. The book of the Acts of the Apostles 
gives us a noble and impartial account of the 
beginning and progress of the gospel, and 
the first settlement of the Church; wherein 
we havea naked and clear view of Chris- 
tianity in its pure and primitive dress; to- 
gether with some most profitable examples, 
and useful discourses. The apostolical Epis- 
tles give us a full and copious account of the 
religion of the blessed Jesus, both in its prin- 
ciples and practice, its origin and design. 
So that these are sufficient alone, if rightly 
understood, to enlighten our minds, to influ- 
ence our affections and designs, and to regu- 
late our lives and conversations. And the 
book of Revelation, though dark and enig- 
matical, represents to us, in an august and 
jofty manner, the rectorship of our Lord 
Jesus in governing the world, overruling 
and disposing the designs and actions of 
men, and making all things at length work 
together for the illustration of his own glory, 
and his people’s good. . 

Thus we see something of the special 
properties of the several parts of the Scrip 
ture, and what excellent things may be 
learned from thence. But let us consider 
also those properties that are common to the 
whole Bible, and every part of it. Let us, 
_ therefore, look upon all the books that com- 
pose this sacred volume, as divinely in- 
spired, and as designed in all respects, for 
our profit and edification. Therefore, let us 
read and study them, not as the word of 


men, but as they are, indeed, the word of 


God, i. ¢., so as to prize and value them ac- 
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cording to their worth; to love and delight 
in them; to praiseGod for them; to medi- 
tate upon them as men, not as children ; 
and to conform our lives wholly to them. 
And in order to become thus the humble, 
impartial, and obedient scholars of Christ, 
let me put you in mind of one thing, than 
which nothing is more neglected, and yet 
nothing more necessary in order to profit 
truly by the Bible, viz. that ye have a care 
of laying down any opinion or scheme of 
opinions in matters religious, previously to 
your having impartially examined the sa- 
cred Scriptures in these matters. For they 
that do so, come not to be taught of God, 
but to dictate to the Almighty, and are not 
afraid often to wiredraw the sacred text, im 
order to force it to speak, not what it really 
does, but what they would have it do, as 
best suits with their prejudices, passions and 
party designs, that I say not lusts also. 
Therefore, let us desire you (as I have often 
from the pulpit,) to make the Bible itself, 
and particularly the New Testament, your 
chief (and in a proper sense only,) system, 
confession of faith and creed. For what- 
ever excellency there is in any human com- 
positions of this kind, we are to own them 
no farther than we find them to agree and 
harmonize with the divine oracles. 

In the next place, let us improve our time 
by frequent, serious, and close meditation 
on divine and profitable things. Let. the 
character of the blessed man, (Psalins 1. ii, 
ili.,) be ours, by our meditating on the laws 
and truths of God day and night. For to 
what purpose do we read the Scriptures and 
other books, if we be not at pains to pene-- 
trate into the things therein contained 2 
Now it were endless, and in some sense im- 
possible to name all those things that may 
be profitably thought upon. But, perhaps, it 
may not be improper to suggest to you the 
principal heads of sacred theology ; by 
which, as so many avenues, ye may attain. 
mentally to converse with God and truth. 

In the first place, then, meditate on God 
himself, his attributes, works and word, and 
the blessed Persons of the Godhead. ‘Then 
think on man in his first innocent state, m 
his lapsed condition, and begun recovery ; 
and on thyself particularly, thy nature, thy 
faculties, thy state, thy faults, thy end, thy 
duties, and thy privileges and advantages. 
Meditate often on Jesus Christ, his person, 
his properties, his offices, his merits, his 


sufferings, his conquests, his business and. 


work now in heaven, and his management. 
of the church on earth, and the whole world 
in general. Then think of the Holy Spirit, 
his office, work and influences. And let 
the church also be considered in its obliga- 
tions, ordinances, sufferings, progress and. 
victory. And think likewise of the parti- 
cular state of the saints of God on earth, 
their temptations, the principles. by which 
they are actuated, their conversation, and the 
promises made them. Hence let your minds 
be led in to sonemnpies the great blessings 
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of true religion, such as conversion, justi- 
fication, adoption, sanctification, peace of 
conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost, commu- 
nion with God, the prelibations of heaven, 
and final perseverance. And then let your 
thoughts terminate upon what we call the 
last things. Think, therefore, on death, its 
certainty: yet the uncertainty of the time 
of it: the great change it brings upon us, 
how terrible it will be to be unprepared for 
it, and the happiness of being ready for so 
great a change. Then think upon the dis- 
solution of this world, when the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, and this vast 
pile of our planetary world become one great 
bonfire. And from thence let your minds 
contemplate the great day of judgment, 
those grand assizes, where all mankind 
must be impartially judged, and sentence be 
pronounced upon them accordingly. And, 
after all, let your thoughts pass beyond the 
limits of time, and step into the eternal 
state. There go down to the infernal pri- 
son for a while, and view the horrors of the 
place, the frightful aspect of the company, 
and the intenseness and perpetuity of the 
torments. Then mount the steep ascent, 
and soar aloft upon the wings of contem- 
plation, to the blissful regions of the celes- 
tial paradise. There satiate your thoughts 
with the pleasures and beauties of the place, 
the felicity and joys of that state and gov- 
ernment, ‘the excellency of the company, 
the glory of the discoveries made there, the 
noble employment that takes them up, and 
the eternity and immutability of all these. 
Think, then, upon these few hints, my friends, 
(where there are almost as many subjects as 
words,) and ye can never want matter for 
your thoughts to work upon. 

And now, seeing all our study and medi- 
tation must be so managed that we may re- 
ceive some real and abiding advantage, let 
us ever call ourselves to a serious and im- 
partial account as to the spending of our 
time: for how can we satisfy ourselves, 
without conversing with our own souls, in 
order to know how it is with them? And 
how can we know ourselves, if we never 
examine and try how it is with us? If 
merchants, and men of business are so care- 
ful to set down every thing in their journals 
and books of account, that they may be 
able exactly to balance what they call their 
debt and credit, their losses and gains : 
ought not Christians to mind their eternal 
concerns, with the like exactness and accu- 
racy ? How wonderful does Seneca speak 
on this head, when he tells us, that in the 
imitation of one Sextius, whom he highly 
commends, he had been accustomed to ex- 
amine himself every night!  ** When at 
night,” says he, “ the candle is out, and all 
is still and quiet, then do I look back upon, 
and search all the day past by measuring 
and running over all I have thought, said, 
or done. I hide nothing from myself; I 
overlook and pass by nothing. I say to my- 
self so and so thou hast done unadvisedly ; 
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do so no more. And again, I ask myself, 
what evil have I healed ? What vice 
have I resisted? What passion have I 
moderated? What lesson have I learned ? 
And what good have I done? And O,” 
says he, “what a sweet sleep follows, after 
this recognition of a man’s self, when one 
is conscious of his impartiality and serious- 
ness, in the review and censure of himself 
and his own manners!” 

And to this purpose, we find an excellent 
direction in the golden verses, as they are 
called of old Pythagoras; which begins thus, 
Mrd¢ uarvoey, &e. The sense of which I render 
thus: 
Before thine eyes to slumber sweet give place, 
Be sure the past day’s journal first to trace. 
Survey thy steps and actions all: then say, 
Which good? Which bad? How ordered were 

they ? 

O then, my friends, let it not be said of 
us, that we live in neglect of this duty, lest 
heathens rise up in judgment against us and 
condemn us. 

But since we are then not born for our- 
selves only, let us be concerned to promote 
the good of others also. Let us, therefore, 
improve time, by being useful in our stations 
to the church of God and good men, and to 
all as faras we can: for so we are obliged, as 
we are members of communities, cities and 
nations, and as we are inhabitants of the 
world. And in order to be thus useful, let 
us set before ourselves the glorious example 
of Christ, whose meat and ‘drink it was to 
do the will of his heavenly Father, and who 
went about always doing good. And there- 
fore, let us be ashamed to live as useless 
plants in the world, which do only cumber 
the ground. 

And, in order to perform all these things 
aright, and so to improve our time to the 
best advantage, let us be sure to spend as 
much of our time in prayer as possibly we 
can: for as it is thus, that we attain to most 
immediate and direct communion with God; 
so it is this way that we attain to be strength- 
ened and directed in the performances of all . 
the duties we are obliged to be taken up in. 
Therefore, let us remember, that it is not 
without just ground, that we are commanded 
to pray always, and to pray without ceasing. 
The sense of which expressions, I take to be 
this: that, as we are to keep up stated times 
of solemn prayer to God, and to have re- 
course to him in a more special manner,’ 
upon extraordinary emergents and occur- 
ences, in order to be peculiarly directed and 
assisted then from God, so we are ever to 
keep ourselves, as much as possibly we can, 
ina praying frame, and for this end, to fill 
up all the vacuities of other affairs and 
studies with ejaculatory prayers and breath- 
ings. But, besides all these things, there is 
one thing farther that I never found any 
writer take notice of, that I look upon to be 
the principal design of such expressions; 
and this is, that we be careful to prosecute 
the design of our prayers from one time of 
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our life to another, waiting for the answer 
of them, and improving the same in praise, 
when received; e.g. If a Christian pray 
long for a full victory over such or such 
temptations or lust, let him prosecute this 
design in all his prayers until he receive an 
answer; which, when he has got, let him 
turn this from the catalouge of his petitions 
to that of his thanksgivings. And so let 
him act also, with respect to mercies to be 
received, promises to be fulfilled, and mise- 
ries to be averted. 

And thus, I have at length, finished the 
first and principal rule I had to propose to 
you, with respect to the improvement of 
time in both the parts thereof. And now, I 
am to hint to you two more, which are only 
subservient ones; though, at the same time, 
worthy of your more serious thoughts. 

The second rule, therefore, is, that in order 
to the right improvement and disposal of time, 
we do both dedicate ourselves solemnly to 
God, and as explicitly as we can, in order to 
spend our lives wholly in his service; and be 
concerned in order to this, to keep a secret and 
exact register or diary of all our'own actions, 
and the providences of God in relation to us. 

But seeing I have hinted something in 
relation to both the parts of this rule in an- 
other discourse, viz. that concerning the 
ministerial work; I shall not, therefore, 
trouble you with any thing more upon either 
of these heads. 

Only let me say this one thing farther in 
relation to the keeping of a diary or private 
register; that every man must be left to his 
own discretion, as to the manner and method 
of adjusting those things that occur to him 
in this life. As, therefore, some may think 
it best to set things down according to the 
series of the time they may fall out in; so 
others may look upon the method of heads, 
or common places to be the best. And if 
any serious person shall think this last way 
the best (for as to the first, the method can- 
not be missed,) he may, perhaps, find these 
heads not unreasonable or useless, viz. that 
after a short series of his life, to be farther 
continued, he proceeds in this order. 

1. To consider God’s providence to him, in 
adapting and disposing of him for particular 
ends, agreeably to the faculties of his soul, 
and constitution of his body, together with his 
external circumstances,,in relation to both. 

2. What his conversation has been, with 
the time and manner of it. 

’ 3. How far, and in what way he has been 
led into covenant with God, with the reno- 
vations of the same. ; 

4, What crosses and troubles he has met 
with, and how far these have been improved 
and sanctified. = - 

5. The dangers, spiritual or temporal, he 
has been delivered from. 

6. The sins he is most inclinable unto 
naturally, and those he has been most guilty 
of and overcome by. 

7. How frequently, in what manner, and 
upon what occasions, he has been deserted 
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by his God ; and, so far as he can conclude, 
for what ends these have happened to him. 

8. What evidences he has had of the 
wrath and displeasure of God upon the 
account of sin. : 

9. And what intimations he has met with of 
the love ane kindness of his heavenly Father. 

(0. What temptations, inward or out- 
ward, he has been most assaulted by, and 
what he has found to be the best antidote 
and relief against these. 

11. What observations and experiences 
he has met with, to confirm him in the 
belief of the Christian religion, as to the 
being of God, the divinity of Christ, and 
the existence of invisible powers. 

12. What observable and remarkable 
things have happened to him in his business, 
studies, or converse with men, that may be 
of use to himself or others, as to life or con- 
versation in the world. 

13. Particularly what has occurred to him 
in the remarkable turns and changes of his 
life, in health and sickness. 

14. What intimacy, familiarity and com- 
munion God has graciously admitted him 
into with himself; and what answers and 
returns of prayer God has granted him. 

And, 15. What special and peculiarly 
distinguishing circumstances he has been 
under, wherein the footsteps of a peculiar 
conduct have been conspicuous to him. 

. Under these heads 1 humbly suppose all 
things may be regularly disposed, that can 
be thought necessary to compose a private 
Christian’s register. Though I presume not 
to dictate to any man, but I leave every one 
to follow his own method. 

The third and last rule is this, that (in 
order to the right regulation of time,) we set 
down some short, rational and natural di- 
rectory, according to which we may be 
enabled and assisted to improve our time. 

But, seeing every one is to compose this, 
according to his own circumstances, there is 
no man that can justly prescribe to another 
in this matter. Nay, there is none that can 
set to himself such a directory, as to all par- 
ticulars, that he can be supposed to be tied 
up to, at all times; since the providence of 
God is so various this way, that our circum- 
stances render our condition, and conse- 
quently our duty, almost as different as the 
weather is. And therefore, a spiritual pru- 
dence is that which is to every one the great 
directory of his life. For when the provi- 
dence of God renders our particular rules 
and methods impracticable, unlawful or in- 
convenient, it is both our duty and wisdom 
to fall in with the present circumstances of 
things, rather than with our own arbitrary 
determinations ; seeing, then, the state of the 
question is, whether God’s method or ours 
should be followed ? 

All, therefore, that I shall propose to you 
here, is the consideration of three things; 
which are easily minded, and may be put in 
practice every day, whatever our circum 
stances are. : 
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1. When ye awake in the morning, let 
this be among your first thoughts: How 
shall I spend this day to the best advantage, 
for the honour of God, and my own-good ? 
And when ye have considered what is most 
proper to promote these ends; then firmly 
propose to yourselves your business through 
the day, and fixedly resolve upon acting so; 
and accordingly proceed and fall to work. 

2. In the midst of all your business or 
studies, allow yourselves some time of 
breathing, in order to reflect upon these two 
things, viz. what ye are and what ye do; 
putting these frequently to yourselves by 
way of query, thus: What am I? 7. e. am 
I sure I am in favour with God? am I, in- 
deed, regenerated? am I spiritual in thought, 
affection and design? And again; What 
do 1? i. e.,am [employed as I ought to be; 
Are my ends right ? Are the means I make 
use of lawful and proper? Are my studies, 
or my business such as I ought now to be 
occupied about? Do I behave in all re- 
spects as one that is journeying towards the 
better country ? 

3. In the evening sleep not before ye have 
examined yourselves, as to the actions and 
occurrences of the past day. But having 
spoken already to this duty, I shall only add 
here, that it will be of great use for you to 
examine yourselves as to two things, by way 
of question to yourselves, thus: What has 
God’s providence been to me this day? 
What have I seen or heard that deserves 
special observation and improvement? What 
mercies have I received? What troubles 
have I met with? What dangers have I 
escaped? did God assist me, or desert me 
in my devotions or business? Have I 
learned nothing new from His holy word? 
Did He seem to receive or shut out my 
prayers? And again: what has been my 
way towards God? Have I done nothing to 
dishonour him, or to discredit my profes- 
sion? Have I acted so as to approve my- 
self to my God, in thought and design, as 
well as in word and action? Wherein have 
I failed in my duty? What have I done for 
religion? And what for my own good, or 
the good of others? What have I done 
that I ought to beg the pardon of? And 
what have I to praise God for? 

Now, my friends, I hope these three 
generals are easy, both to be remembered 
and practised... For, as for the particular 
questions I have suggested, they are only 
proposed to show more fully the design of 
the general ones: and therefore, every one 
bg sap and choose, or vary from these, 
as his own circumstances do require, and 
as his prudence will direct: I only desire 
you then to remember the three heads them- 
selves, with relation to the morning, the 
day, and the evening, as they are compre- 
hended in mnemonical words, propose, re- 
flect, and examine. ' 

And thus I have, at length, come to the 
end of that which I had to say to you upon 
this great and practical head of improving 
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time to the best advantage;. which I con- 
clude with these few watch words. Spend 
not your time so, as to be afterwards obliged 
bitterly to repent of what ye have done: 
spend no time on that which ye cannot 
review and look back upon with comfort: 
spend no time so as ye dare not pray for a 
blessing from God upon what ye do: spend 
no time, without some respect to God’s 
glory, or your own and other’s good. And 
be sure so to spend and improve your time, 
that your great work may be done before 
your life ends; then, when your few days . 
are lived over, ye may joyfully enter in upon 
a happy eternity. 

Now, having finished all I had to say, by 
way of improvement of the apocalyptical 
thoughts I have presented you with; I 
desire ye may candidly interpret my design, 
and favourably construe my performance. 
And one thing I hope ye will remember, 
that seeing this discourse is by way of epis- 
tle, I have, therefore, used an epistolary free- 
dom, both in what I have said, and m the 
way of writing, not tying myself up to so 
close a method as in other discourses,, 
though I have net altogether neglected even 
that: but if I have failed mm any respect, 
remember farther, that I write to those I 
look upon to be my true, good, and kind 
friends. Let, therefore, the name and ties 
of friendship plead for me, where ye may 
discern my infirmities, and induce you to 
pass a favourable sentence upon my attempt 
to assist you in the way to heaven. 

And now, that I write to such dear 
friends, and have mentioned the ties of 
friendship, let me beg of you that ye would 
make it your business to live together as 
such: for there is nothing Christ has en- 
joined on us more, than mutual love, in so 
much, as he has made it the badge of our 
Christianity, when he tells us, “ By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye love one another.”” And there- 
fore, it was (hee Eph. i. 14, 15—17, &ce.,) 
one great end of his coming into the one: 
to mtroduce a divine and universal friend- 
ship among men. For, as the devil pro- 
motes his kingdom in the world, by dis- 
sensions, emulations, hatred, and malice; 
so our blessed Master carries on his by 
g and uni- 
versal kindness, love, and charity. 

But, besides a general friendship, 1t would 
be of great use to cultivate a peculiar one 
with one or more, whose disposition is 
most agreeable to ours. And seeing there 
is little of this now to be found in this 
selfish age, let me give you such a descrip- 
tion of it as may make.you fall in love 
with it. And if this appear too florid, re- 
member that, as the subject itself is so, it is 


part of a youthful composition of mine, in 
a letter to a worthy friend, who had desired 


my thoughts apoD this head many years 

o. ‘True friendship is a divine and 
spiritual relation of minds, an union of 
souls, a marriage of hearts, and a harmony 
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of designs and affections, which, being’ 


founded on a known agreeableness, and 
entered into by a mutual hearty consent, 
groweth up into the purest kindness, and 
most endearing love; maintaining itself by 
the openest freedom, the warmest sym- 
pathy, and the closest secrecy. And such 
triends are as twins, every way alike; or, 
like sweet flowers, agreeing in beauty, 
though, perhaps, differing in colour, like the 
rose and lily, the primrose and violet, 
twisted round one another, and mixing 
both colours and smells. Or, they may be 
compared to two pleasant rivulets flowing 
from one spring and fountain, though sepa- 
rated, perhaps, from some unlucky rising of 
the ground, yet meeting again in some kind 
and flowery mead, which they bless by 
their cheerful and gentle meanders, and it 
may be thence separated again at some dis- 
tance, where they glide along silently, mur- 
muring now and then to one another, and 
mutually complaining of the rude banks 
that obstruct their joining: until at length, 
having run their full course, and becoming 
one stream, they pour themselves forth into 
the great ocean itself, and become one with 
it also. So, that like the rest of the bitter 
sweets of this life, friendship has its ups 
and downs until it flow into heaven, from 
whence it took its rise: which is the con- 
summation of all divine friendships, and 
where all true friends do at length happily 
meet, never to part.” 

And now, my friends, I shall conclude 
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this long epistle in the words of a famous 
doctor and father of the ancient church:* 
“Learn, O faithful and religious men, and 
carefully apprehend the design of the gospel 
polity. For which end, study to conquer 
fleshly lusts, to be humble in heart, pure-in 
mind, and masters of your passions. If ye 
are called to suffer, act heroically, and do 
something over and above mere passiveness, 
for the honour of your Lord. If ye are un- 
justly treated, evidence that ye are not con- 
tentious: if hated, love your enemies; if 
persecuted, endure it; and if reviled, answer 
no man otherwise than by prayers and good 
wishes. Die to sin, crucify your affections 
for God, and cast all your care upon your 
Lord and Master. That thus, ye may at 
length, reach the glorious place, where mil- 
lions of angels, and the glorious assembly 
of the first born are praising God, and where - 
the holy apostles, prophets, patriarchs, mar- 
tyrs, and all the righteous are. To this 
blessed society, let us labour and pray to be 
joined through Jesus Christ our Lord. _To , 
whom he glory forever.” 

Now, that both» ye and I may attain, 
through grace to be thus happy, is, and 
shall be the serious, fervent, and constant 
prayer of, my very dear friends, yours to 
love and serve you in the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 

Rozsert FLEMING. 

London, January 1, 1701, 

being the first day both 
of the year and century. 


A POSTSCRIPT, 


CONTAINING A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE APOCALYPTICAL 
INTERPRETATIONS ADVANCED IN THE PRECEDING DISCOURSE. 


‘Arter I had finished the foregoing dis- 
course, and that all the sheets were almost 
printed, I was earnestly urged by a friend, 
to say something to secure the foundation I 
go upon: especially, because the learning 
of Grotius and Dr. Hammond had influenced 
many to follow another way of interpreting 
the Revelation, as the reputation of Mr. 
Baxter had swayed others to think well of 
the same. And, when I urged that Dr. 
More, in his Mystery of Iniquity, and Dr. 
Cressener, in his Demonstration of the First 
Principles of the Protestant Interpretations of 
the Apocalypse, had done this sufficiently 
already: he replied, that these books were 
both voluminous and dark, and not easy to 
be purchased by every one; and that, there- 
fore, some short account of this matter at 
this time seemed to be necessary. | 
many things against this, as, that this advice 
came too late, and that, should I contract, 
never so much, it = swell this part of 


I urged | 


my book too much, to keep a due proportion 
with the other discourses, and indeed, make 
the whole too bulky. But after all, impor- 
tunity, and the respect I bore my friend, 
prevailed with me to say something to all 
those things, that he thought I ought to pre- 
mise. Therefore, not to spend any longer 
time, in giving the reasons why I did not 
speak to these things before in their proper 
place, or why I do so now, I shall give my 
thoughts of this book, and the first principles 
of the right interpretation of it, in some pro- 
positions, which do gradually lay the foun- 
dation of what I advanced before. 


Proposition I.—The Revelation was written by 
the Apostle John, and is a sacred and canonical 
book of the New Testament. 


I hope there is no Christian, that will dis- 


* Basil. Magn. in his NeSeve xpon ceevess. ‘The 
words begin thus: Ma%s ou, o mice avSaard), Sc. 
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pute the truth of this proposition with me: 
tor, besides, that the style of John may be 
easily traced in this book, notwithstanding 
the difference of the subject, from that, 
-which he wrote of in his gospel and epis- 
tles; he does frequently make mention of 
himself, and that with such peculiar circum- 
stances, as agree with none but the apostle: 
(as we see, chap. 1. 1, 2, 4, 9. See also 
chap. xxi. 2, and xxii. 8). ' 

I know, indeed, that some of the ancients 
doubted of this, as Caius, a Latin father, 
mentioned by Eusebius, Hist. lib. i. cap. 
28, and Dionysius of Alexandria, who 
made a great noise against it for a while, as 
we see in Eusebius also, Hist. lib. vil. cap. 
4. But, yet even this man declares, that he 
owns it to bea sacred book, though not 
written by the Apostle John; wherein, he 
speaks what we must look upon, to be alto- 
gether absurd; for if St. John be not the 
author, it must be an imposture, seeing his 
name is inserted in it, as bemg the penman. 
So, that if it be not St. John’s, it is no sacred 
book. Or, if it be a sacred book, the author 
is none but the beloved apostle. But the 
weakness and inconsistency of Dionysius’s 
reasoning against this book, are sufficiently, 
though briefly exposed by Monsieur du Pin, 
both in his Preliminary Dissertation to his 
Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques, and 
in his History, of the Canon of the Books of 
Scripture. 

And if this were any argument against 
the divinity of this book, that some persons 
have doubted of it, or denied it to be canon- 
ical, there. is hardly one book in the New 
Testament that would stand the test; seemg 
we find in the ancient church history, that 
there have been not only particular men, 
but even sects of them, that have excepted, 
some against one book, and some against 
others. And we know that the epistles of 
James and Jude, and the second and third 
epistles of John, and that admirable epistle 
to the Hebrews, have been controverted, as 
well as the Apocalypse: of the authority of 
which neither papist nor Protestant, Grecian 
nor Armenian Christian, doubts at this day. 

And as all Christians do now acquiesce in 
the Revelation as a canonical book; so, ex- 
cepting those I mentioned, and the heretics 
called Alogians, all the eminent Fathers of 
the church received it of old. So did Justin 
Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryph. Ireneus, lib. 
iv. cap. 37, and 50, and hb. v. cap. 30, and 
apud Huseb. lib. v. cap. 8. Tertullian, adv. 
Mare. lib. iii. cap. 5, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, apud Euseb. lib. iii. cap. 23.° Origen 
in Matt. and in Joh. and apud Euseb. lib. vi. 
cap. 25, and Kusebius himself, Hist. lib. iv. 
cap. 28. Nay, all the other Fathers agree 
in this also, viz. Epiphanius, Victorinus, 
Theophilus, Cyprian, Methodius, Jerome ; 
and other authors quoted by Eusebius, 
Kpiphanius, and Jerome, viz. Melito, Hip- 
‘politus, Victorinus, &c. 

But for my own part, were all these 
authorities wanting, there is that in this book 
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itself, that would enforce me to own it as 
divine; for, besides the augustness of its 
style, the wisdom of its contexture, and the 
purity of its design and counsels, there is 
something that I want a name for, that 
commands my belief and veneration, and 
insinuates itself into my affection and con- 
science, as if Christ himself breathed some- 
thing divine in every line. But the clear 
view of the fulfilling of the several parts 
of its prophecy, is an argument that even 
several other books of the New Testament 
want. : 


Proposition II. The book of the Revelation 
of John was written after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. \ 


The notion of Grotius, upon which his 
interpretation of the Apocalypse is founded, 
is this: That the seven kings or heads of 
the beast mentioned, (Rev. xvul. 10.) are not 
to be understood of seven several forms of 
government, but of seven particular em- 
perors, viz. Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius, Vespasian and Titus, and that 
Domitian is the eighth, who was of the 
seventh; because, as he pretends, he gov- 
erned during his father’s absence. 

The foundation which he lays for the 
probation of this is, that John was banished 
into Patmos, in the reign of Claudius: but 
that though he saw his visions then, he did 
not write them till Vespasian’s time. For 
he must make this last supposition, as well 
as the first, else his notion. would be con- 
demned immediately, seeing, it is said, 
that five of these kings were fallen, (Rev. 
xvii. 19;) that is, says he and Hammond, 
when he wrote, not when he saw these 
visions. But how false this is, any body 
may see with half an eye; seeing these 
words are not John’s, but the angel’s 
to him. And therefore, the defenders of 
this opinion must find out five emperors 
that were fallen before Claudius, if they 
will restrict these heads of the beast to 
particular men ; for if the angel spake these 
words to John in the days of Claudius, 
they must relate to them that went before, 
or to none, A 

This is enough to destroy this notion of 
theirs, and I know not how it is possible 
for any of their admirers to save their 
credit this way. But seeing the principal 
thing they found upon is this, that John saw 
the apocalyptical, visions in the days of 
Claudius, and that so all, or at least most of 
the Revelation, relates to things that fell 
out: before the destruction of Jerusalem; I 
shall say something farther to disprove this 
assertion, and to confirm the verity of our 
proposition. , 

Now there are only two things adduced 


|by Grotius and Hammond to prove: that 


John was in Patmos in Claudius’s reign: 
the first is, that Claudius raised a persecu- 
tion against both Jews and Christians, and 
that being the first persecutor, it is pro- 
bable that John was banished at that time. 
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The second is, that Epiphanius does ex- 
pessly assert, that it was by Claudius that 
John was banished to Patmos. 

As to the first of these, it is nothing but a 
supposition without any proof; for we have 
no account, either in the Acts of the Apostles, 
or in any other writer, that Claudius did ever 
persecute either Jews or Christians. And 
Lactantius de Mort. Pers. does expressly 
assert, that no emperor did persecute the 
Christians before Nero. It is true, Suetonius 
says, Claudius Judwos impulsore Chresto tu- 
multuantes, Roma expulit. And Luke tells 
us, that Claudius banished the Jews from 
Rome, which occasioned Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, and other Christian Jews, to retire 
from Rome: but neither of them say that 
he persecuted the Christians, or even the 
Jews. Now, as for the expression of Sue- 
tonius, impulsore Chresto, or Christo, the 
meaning must be this, that the Jews that 
did not believe, going about to stir up the 
government at Rome, as they did every 
where else (as is plain from the book of the 
Acts,) against the Christians, and appear- 
ing against them in a tumultuous manner, 
upon the occasion of Christ; complaints 
might, probably, be brought to the emperor, 
who, no doubt, upon this account, banished 
all of that nation from Rome: so that Sue- 
tonius having a confused notion of Christ, 
might easily be induced to express himself 
this way. And now that this was all that 
Claudius did against the Christians, is plain 
to me from one argument that has escaped 
Dr. More, but is to me unanswerable, taken 
from the eighteenth chapter of the Acts; 
where, after the sacred historian had taken 
notice of Claudius’s banishing the Jews out 
of Rome, and that of Aquila and Priscilla’s 
being lately come, upon that account, from 
Italy to Corinth; he tells us of Paul’s lodg- 
ing with them, because he was of the same 
occupation. But being pressed in spirit, to 
preach Christ, upon the coming of Silas and 
Timothy from Macedonia, he goes into their 
synagogue, and reasons with the Jews and 
proselytes there, upon this head; and baving 
converted some, particularly Crispus, the 
chief ruler of the synagogue, and Justus, in 
whose house he afterwards disputed; Cris- 
pus, no doubt, being thrown out of his office, 
and Sosthenes put in his stead, and Paul 
continuing to preach in Justus’s house, 
which joined to the synagogue, the Jews 
are incensed to such a degree, as to rise tu- 
multuously against Paul. Sosthenes, there- 
fore, the new chief ruler of the synagogue, 
and the rest of the unbelieving Jews, make 
an insurrection, and seize upon Paul, and 
carry him to the judgment-seat, before the 
proconsul Gallio, that excellent Roman, the 
elder brother of Seneca. He tells the Jews, 
that if Paul, or any other man, were guilty 
of what was lewd, wicked, or unjust, that 
in that case he was obliged to punish such 
persons according as the Roman law and 
justice did require. But seeing they accused 
Paul of nothing of that kind, but only of 
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doctrinal matters, relating to their own law 
and religion, he had nothing to do with 
them; and therefore, he drove them all away, 
and set Paul at liberty, which made. the 
Gentiles fall upon Sosthenes, the chief au- 
thor of this tumult, and beat him before the 
judgment-seat; which Gallio permitted to 
be done and connived at, either as judging 
that he did deserve to be so treated, or as 
supposing it might prevent the Jews from 
acting so factiously and tumultuously again. 

Now, after this short, but exact account 
of this history, it will be easy to see how 
precarious and groundless, nay false, Gro- 
tius’s opinion is, of a persecution being 
raised against Jews and Christians, in the 
days of Claudius; for, if there had been any 
such thing, or any edict for it, how came 
Gallio to tolerate a public synagogue of the 
Jews, and suffer Paul to preach openly? 
Or, if the Christians were only ordered to 
be persecuted, why did not the Jews use 
this, as the reason of their accusing Paul, 
who to be sure wanted not a good will to 
have done so, and were not ignorant that 
this would have been the maim argument to 
prevail with the proconsul? And had there 
been any such edict, can we imagine that Gal- 
lio was ignorant of it? for so he must have 
been, seeing he tells the Jews, that he had 
no orders to punish any man for his reli- 
gion or sentiments that way, but only those 
that were guilty of wickedness or lewdness 
in life. If any say, that his temper was, to 
care for none of these things, I answer, this 
expression may, indeed, denote his temper, 
but I suppose it speaks forth not only that, 
but his principle and sentiment, as judging 
it unrighteous to persecute, or punish any 
man for mere opinion. But, whatever this 
had been, had there been any edict for per- 
secuting the Christians or Jews, he durst 
not have neglected his orders, especially 
when the edict must have been so recent, 
and.when he had what might have passed 
for a just reason of his punishing both the 
party accusing, and the party accused, viz. 
their disturbing (as he might have repre- 
sented it,) of the public peace. But, indeed, 
it is too plain to need any farther proof, 
that Claudius’s banishing the Jews out of 
Rome, was accompanied with no persecu- 
tion, either against them or against the 
Christians. And this Dr. Hammond con- 
firms, by what he says in his annotations 
on the thirty-first verse of the twenty-sixth 
chapter of the Acts, forgetting, that this 
way he destroys his own foundation of in- 
terpreting the Revelation: where, upon 
these words of Luke, that Agrippa, Fes- 
tus, and Pernice, and the rest of the com- 
pany, after they had heard Paul’s defence, 
did conclude that he had done nothing that 
deserved either death or imprisonment; 
the Doctor observes, that the reason why 
they did conclude so, was, because there had 
been as yet no edict emitted against the Chris- 
tians, by any of the emperors: and this. 
was the reason also, says he, why Gallio, 
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the proconsul of Achai, said publicly, that 
it was not for him to judge of things that 
the Roman laws had determined nothing 
about: for, continues the Doctor, though 
Claudius had commanded the Jews to leave 
Italy, by which the Christian Jews were 
forced to’ go away also, not as they were 
Christians, but because they were Jews; 
yet there was no law made against Chris- 
tians, as such, at this time. It is true, he 
says, that John was not only banished, as 
Aquila and Priscilla were, but confined in 
the isle of Patmos. But he should have 
given the reason why John was the only 
person persecuted: however, I shall ex- 
amine this assertion, and the reason that 
the Doctor gives for it in other places of his 
annotations, 

We come, therefore, now, in the second 
place, to consider the testimony of Epi- 
phanius, upon whose credit alone Grotius 
and Hammond, believe that John was in 
Patmos ‘in Claudius’s time. And here, by 
the way, I cannot forbear to observe the 
strange mistake of Dr. Lightfoot, who agrees 
in the main with these learned men, in in- 
terpreting the Revelation, in ralation to the 
Jews before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and therefore, makes John: to see these 
visions long before that; but has this peculiar 
to himself, that he imagines John was not 
banished there, but went thither voluntarily 
‘to preach the gospel to the inhabitants: 
whereas, John himselfidoth expressly tell us, 
that he was there as a sufferer and witness 
for Christ, (chap. i. v. 9,) “I John, who 
also am your brother and companion in 
tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience 
of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is called 
Patmos, for the word of God, and for the 
testimony of Jesus Christ.”” So that as this 
refutes Dr. Lightfoot, and confirms what 
Grotius and Hammond agree in, that John 
was not in Patmos as a traveller, but.as a 
prisoner and sufferer; so it is enough to re- 
fute even them also: for the words do plainly 
insinuate, that John was not the only perse- 
cuted man at this time, but that there was 
then a persecution raised against all Chris- 
tians in general; ard therefore, we may be 
assured that he was not in that island in the 
days of Claudius, in whose time we have 
proved there was no persecution. 

But to return: Epiphanius says, indeed, 
that John saw his visions in Patmos, in the 
reign of Claudius. Heres. 51, Sect. 12 and 
33. But can this single authority weigh 
down all antiquity, that says the contrary? 
shall we believe him rather than. Ireneus, 
who lived two hundred years before him, 
and was the scholar of Polycarp, the scholar 
of John himself? Now, what can be plainer 
than the words of Ireneus, lib. 5, cap. 30, as 
they are preserved in the original by Euse- 
bius, lib. 5, cap. 8, Hist. Eccl., Be yee de 
avapevdoy Teo vuv xetig~o xnguTlerdus To over auTe, dE 
exes oy sppndy Ts Kod cay Amrcutrurly ecoprxst@s. d's, 
YAS WEA YAH KEOve open, AdrAL oy Sevier THe nyreregns 
7 sets, pos roo rene THe Ayusrars aexnc. That is, if 
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his name (viz. that of Antichrist, or the 
beast,) had been openly to be divulged at 
this time, it would, no doubt, have been 
told by him that saw the apocalyptical 
visions: for it is not a long time since he 
saw these, but even in some sense, in our 
own time, viz. towards the end of the reign 
of Domitian. And that Ireneus had just 
reason to say, that John’s seeing the Reve- 
lation was almost in his own time, or within 
the memory of the men of that generation, 
if not his own also, is plain from chrono- 
logy: for, he being the scholar of Polycarp, 
who was martyred in the year of Christ 167, 
and being himself put to death in the year 
202, if we suppose that he wrote this but 
ten or twelve years before his death, yet he 
might justly say, that there was but about 
an age’s difference from his time, and that 
wherein John saw the Revelation: for if 
John was in Patmos, towards the end of 
Domitian’s reign, it could not be sooner, in 
any propriety of speech, than the year 90, 
seeing he began his government A. D. 81, 
and died 96. And who can doubt, but 
Treneus does deliver here, what his master 
Polycarp had told him: for, as none knew 
the history of John better than that worthy 
person, so none had better opportunity to 
know what related to this matter than Ire- 
neus, by reason. of his long and intimate 
acquaintance with him. This seemed a 
foundation sure enough of old to Eusebius: 
and if some men had not some private ends 
to promote, by opposing it, might be a 
sufficient foundation to all men still. Let 
us, therefore, hear what this learned his- 
torian says: “In those days, says Euse- 
bius, (viz. in the days of Cerdo, Ignatius, 
and Simeon, of whom he had been speak- 
ing,) the Apostle John, the beloved disciple, 
was yet alive, inspecting the churches of 
Asia, having returned, after Domitian’s 
death, from the island, whither he had been 
banished. Now, that John was then alive, 
it is enough to adduce the testimony of two 
persons of great authority, who are worthy 
of all belief, and were ever eminent for de- 
fending the truth ; I mean, Ireneus and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus; the first of whom, in 
his second book against heresies, speaks 
thus: All the presbyters, says Ireneus, who 
lived familiarly wath the Apostle John, in 
Asia, do assure us, that they had this re- 
lated to them from John himself; for he 
lived with them even unto the times of 
Trajan. In his third book, also, Ireneus 
gives us the same account, in these words : 
The church of Ephesus also, which was 
founded by the Apostle Paul, and was after- 
wards under the care of the Apostle John, 
until Trajan’s time, is an eminent witness 
of what was delivered to us by the Apostle. 
And besides him, Clemens likewise, says 
Eusebius, does not only take notice at the 
same time, but gives a particular story re- 
lating to him, in that. book of his, which 
bears this title, ‘What rich man can be 


saved?’ ”? And then Eusebius recites the 
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story at length, which were too long to 
insert here. 

Now, if John lived to the days of Trajan, 
he must have been a prodigiously old man, 
according to Epiphanius, who says he was 
ninety years of age in Claudius’s time. 
For, giving him all the allowance that can 
be desired, viz. that John was so old in the 
last year of Claudius, and that he died in 
the first year of Trajan, he must have been 
one hundred and thirty-four years old at 
least when he died: seeing Claudius died 
A. D. 54, and Trajan did not begin to reign 
until the year 98, though others say, with 
more probability, not until A.D. 100. 
Now, besides that it is not easy to believe, 
that so thoughtful and laborious a man 
should live so long, the improbability of 
what Epiphanius says, appears farther from 
this; that, if in the year 54 from Christ’s 
birth John was ninety years of age, he 
must have been thirty-six years elder than 
Christ. And if so, it seems very odd, that 
Christ should say to him, from the cross, 
“Man, behold thy mother,” and to Mary, 
“ Woman, behold thy son.”” For, as this 
seems to say, that he was at least as young 
as Christ, this account makes him an old 
man of near seventy years of age at that 
time. Which, as it must suppose Mary to 
be a very aged person of between eighty 
and ninety at least, so it contradicts the 
constant and unanimous tradition of the 
church, which supposes him to be very 
young at that time. Whence Boronius 
says, that he was but twenty-five years old. 
And Nicephorus relates out of an epistle of 
Evodius, bishop of Antioch, that the virgin 
herself was not then fifty; seeing Christ, as 
he asserts, was born when she was. but 
fifteen years old. 

Whence it appears, how little we ought 
to trust Epiphanius, in opposition to all 
antiquity besides. Which made Drusus 
say, scimus omnes Epiphanium im muitis 
graviter hallucinatum. And upon the same 
account Petavius scruples not to correct 
him; for where he has it imperante Claudio, 
he writes this short note in the margin, 
mendose pro Domitiano. Ly. 

But the truth is, though I am not willing 
to detract from this author’s credit, yet I 
suspect it was not so much an error of judg- 
ment as of will, or that which some call a 
pia fraus, that made him desert the tradition 
of the church in this matter. For his telling 
us this story is upon the occasion of an 
objection of the Montanists against the 
Apocalypse, taken from this supposition, 
that there was no church in Thyatira, when 
John wrote the Revelation; which it seems 
he thought would serve another turn, if he 
inverted it, by telling them that John said 
so only by way of prophecy. Whence he 
proceeds to prove the verity, and divinity 
of the book; and therefore, thought his 
argument would be the more cogent, the 
farther he run up the date of the Revelation 
and John’s being in Patmos. But as this 
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was a poor as well as unlawful shift, so I 
shall leave him and his authority both to 
those who have more time and leisure to 
consider them.farther. 

For to me there is proof enough from the 
Revelation itself, to assure us, that it was 
written in Domitian’s time. For it is plain 
not only from chap. i. v. 9, which I 
touched upon before, but from the strain of 
all the seven epistles which John writes to 
the churches of Asia, that at the time of his 
being in Patmos, or rather before, there 
had been a severe persecution upon them. 
Therefore, he tells the church of Ephesus, 
that she had laboured and endured, and had 
not fainted under the troubles that had come 
upon her. (chap. i. v. we And ‘so the 
Christians of Smyrna are told of their tribu- 
lation, and exhorted not to fear imprison- 
ment, or-any other thing that they should 
suffer. (v.9, 10.) This being added, that 
they must expect tribulation for ten days: 
which by the way is no inconsiderable hint; 
seeing the persecution of Domitian, from 
the first beginning of it, lasted about ten 
years, which in the dialect of St. John are 
called days. I might comment on many 
other things, bet this is plain, that the 
church was under persecution every where 
at that time, if it were only from these and 
the like expressions, Be thou faithful unto 
the death; and to him that overcometh will 
Idosoand so. And beside all these things, 
mention is made of an eminent martyr of 
the church of Pergamus, (chap. ii. v. 13.) 
whose name was Antipas. For the Apostle 
John, or rather Christ, is so express in relat- 
ing this, that we may deny any thing in the 
Bible, if we deny this matter of fact. I am 
not concerned here with the allegories some ’ 
fanciful men make upon this name, when 
they tell us that it signifies as niuch as 
Antipater or Antipapa: nor have I any 
thing to do with the stories that later authors 
tell us of him,as of his being bishop of 
Pergamus, and of his being burnt in a 
brazen bull, with other circumstantial mat- 
ters' relating to his person or death. Let 
Aretha, therefore, Metaphrastes, Cedrenus, 
Pererius, Surius, Baronius, Cornelius a La- 
pide, and a thousand more be supposed to 
mistake in their relating this story: yet no 
man shall ever make me disbelieve what 
St. John says of this matter. And I must 
have farther proof than ever I expect to 
receive, before I can believe that all these 
authors are mistaken as to the foundation , 
of their relation; when they unanimously 
tell us, that this martyr suffered in the reign 
of Domitian. eodh., 

And now I suppose I have said enough 
to prove that John was not in Patmos before 
the reign of Domitian. And if so, the 
foundation of Grotius, and his followers falls 
to the’ ground. So that these corollaries 
must naturally follow from what has been 
said, and remain as certain truths. 

1. Corol. The visions of the Apocalypse 
relate neither to the Romish nor Jewish 
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state, before the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus. 

2. Corol. The Revelation. relates to the 
church and her adversaries, as to those 
things that were to fall out after the ever- 
sion of the Jewish state. 

Now, before I proceed, I must desire the 
reader to observe the distribution which 
Christ himself makes of the subjects treated 
of in this book, chap.i. 19, when he com- 
maands John, saying, Tpzqsv & adec, nat ce stol,uce 
ane pete pera TAUTS § 1. €., Write the things 
which thou hast seen, and the things 
which are, and the things which shall be 
hereafter: where it 1s plain three things are 
distinguished: 1. The things which John had 
seen, viz. the emblems, figures, or hiero- 
elyphical representations that had been sub- 
jected to his eyes or imagination, (from v. 
i2 to v.19.) Then, 2. The things which 
were existent and in being at the time when 
John was in Patmos, viz. the churches plant- 
ed by the apostles, particularly the seven 
Asiatic ones, to which John had a peculiar 
relation, and to which he was ordered to di- 
rect seven epistles. And then, 3. The things 
which were to fall out hereafter, viz. the 
prophetical part of the book, beginning with 
the fourth chapter, as is plain from the first 
verse thereof. Where, after John had writ- 
ten what related to both the former heads, 
he tells us, that he heard a voice of a trum- 
pet, talking with him, and commanding him 
now to begin and write the things which he 
was to show him, and represent to him em- 
blematically, which were to be were cava, af- 
ter the expiration of the other things men- 
tioned before, which were said then to exist, 
viz. the then present circumstances of the 
Asiatic churches. 

So that this is a sufficient answer to those 
that object, that this book cannot be suppos- 
ed to contain a prophecy of the state of the 
church for any long time, seeing it is said, 
that the things prophesied of ‘in the Revela- 
tion must shortly come to pass. (chap. i. 1.) 
For seeing we have a double explication of 
this expression. (viz. chap. i. v. 19, and chap. 
iv.y. 1.) Task, whether we are to stick so 
to the letter of the first short proposition, as 
to reject the explication given of it in the 
following places? It was very proper in- 
deed, when some things in this book did con- 
cern the then present state of the church, 
and some other thing that did relate to the 
future condition of it, to say, (as in chap. i. 
v. 1.,) that the prophecy related to things 
that were shortly to come to pass: because 
not only were those things to be soon fulfill- 
ed that concerned the churches of Asia -at 
that time; but the other things were then 
also to enter upon their begun accomplish- 
ment. But that we might not imagine that 
the whole of this book was to be accom- 


plished shortly, we are told, (chap. i#v. 19, | 


and chap. iv. v. 1,) that what related to 
future time, was to be accomplished and fall 
out afterwards. And that accordingly, we 
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might see the full extent of this prophecy, 
we are led down from scene to scene, till we 
are brought down to the end and consum- 
mation of all things at last. And now, see- 
ing we have proved that this book was writ- 
ten after the destruction. of Jerusalem, we 
must desire our antagonists to find out some- 
thing else, to which they can accommodate 
all the figures of the Revelation, before we 
quit our interpretation, merely because they 
dislike it, though they can offer us nothing 
in the roomof the same. So that until they 
be able to enlighten our minds with another 
scheme than that of Grotius, which we have 
sufficiently, though briefly refuted, I must 
be bold to lay down this further corollary, 
which is the same with our first postulatam 
in the preceeding discourse. 

3. Corol. That the Revelation contains 
the series of all the remarkable events and 
changes of the state of the Christian church 
to the end of the world. - 

And the same distribution of this book, 
into the three parts I have mentioned, laysa 
sufficient foundation for another proposition 
also. 


Proposition IIJ.—The seven Epistles directed 
to as many churches in the Lesser Asia, do not im- 
mediately relate to the Christian church in general, 
and therefore, cannot be interpreted prophetically, 
in any proper sense, as if they did denote so many 
periods of time in relation to it. 

1 might demonstrate this, were it needful, 
but seeing it makes nothing for my design, 
which way soever men understand it, I shall 
say nothing to it now; especially because 
the learned Witsius, my professor and mas- 
ter formerly, has sufficiently demonstrated 
what I assert in this preposition, in his Dia- 
tribe de septem Epistolarum Apocalypticarum 
sensu Historico et Prophetico, published in his 
Miscellanea Sacra. : 

And neither have I time to prove other 
propositions, that might appear more neces- 
sary: only seeing the key of interpreting 
the Apocalypse, which the angel gives John, 
(chap. xvil.,) is so very plain, I cannot but 
build another proposition upon it. 


Proposition IV.—Babylon the great, or the apo- 
calyptical beast, taken ina general sense, as it is 
represented with its seven heads, and ten horns, 
is no other than an emblem of the Roman empire. 

For besides that, Dr. Cressener and others 
have proved this: the text itself is demon- 
stration enough to all those that will be at 
pains attentively and impartially to consider 
it. For seeing the angel does expressly say, 
that by this was meant the seven-hilled city, 
(v. 9,) and the city that then did reign over 
the kings of the earth, (v. 18,) I cannot 
imagine what he could have said more 
plainly upon this head. 

But seeing he represents the empire, un- 
der the peculiar consideration of its being 
governed by a.woman, who is called the 
great. whore, or adultress; therefore, this 
lays a foundation for another proposition. 
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Proposition V.—The seven-headed beast, more 
especially considered, as it is represented as rid 
upon by the whore, doth represent Rome to us as 
it is pe under the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the papacy, or apostate church of Rome, 


This the angel does sufficiently insinuate, 
(chap. xvii. v. 8,) when he says, the beast 
which thou sawest, was, and yet is not at 
this time; i. e., the beast which thou sawest, 
is indeed the same Romian empire which 
was before, and was represented to thee, 
(chap. xiii. v.1;) but it is not yet, in an- 
other sense, viz. as now thou beholdest it 
under the rule of a whore, or the apostate 
church of Rome. For this last ecclesias- 
tical form of government is not yet come, but 
it is to come, (when it ariseth,) out of the 
bottomless pit, in order to go thither again, 
into endless perdition. 

And if this be once granted, then that 
will naturally follow, which I am to repre- 
sent as another proposition. 


Proposition V1.—The seven kings, represented 
by the seven heads of the beast, are no other than 
the seven forms of supreme government, that did 
successively obtain among the Romans. 


This the angel doth likewise sufficiently 
insinuate, (v. 10,) which can never be un- 
derstood of particular emperors, at least not 
of those Grotius fixed upon, whose opinion 
this way we have already refuted. And. 
therefore, seeing five of the forms of the Ro- 
man government were fallen in John’s time, 
viz. kings, consuls, dictators, decemvirs, and 
military tribunes, (as Tacitus reckons them, 
Annal. lib. i, sect. 1,) and seeing the im- 


perial authority was that which was in, 


being then, we have no reason to quit so 
plain and exact an interpretation, until more 
be said against it, than ever has yet been 
produced to the world. - 
And were it not that I am confined so 
much now, both as to time, and lest this 
postscript should swell to an enormous bulk, 
I should not fear to attempt the demonstra- 
tion of these last propositions, and to proceed 
to others that would lay a further and more 
strong foundation still, of that method of in- 
terpreting the Revelation, which the gene- 
rality of Protestants are agreed in. But I 
hope I have said enough for this place, to 
secure the principles I go upon, by which 
the things which I proposed at first as pos- 
tulata are, I think, sufficiently proved. And 
seeing my principal design in writing this 
postscript, was to refute the hypothesis that 
Grotius and Hammond go upon, I leave it 
to the candid and impartial thoughts of the 
reader, whether I have not said enough to 
prove it to be altogether precarious. 3 
And now seeing every one must see how 
much I have been straitened, both as to time 
and paper, in this postscript, I hope the 
reader will put the more favourable con- 
struction on what defects he may observe in 
my performance, either as to matter, method, 
or the calculations of time, which I have 
run vpon; in*which, if there be any thing 


obscure or confused, the study of brevity 
and dispatch has occasioned it. But since 
I have advanced nothing in relation to future 
time, but by way of conjecture, nor in- 
deed, asserted any thing ‘a relation to that 
part of the prophecy which is fulfilled,) 
dogmatically and positively, but only-pro- 
posed my thoughts, after the manner of a 
rational probability ; I suppose no man will 
think it worth his while to make a noise 
about little mistakes, that perhaps, I may 
have been guilty of through haste or inad- 
vertency. Butif any person shall take oc- 
casion from what I have said‘to study the 
Apocalypse to better advantage than I have 
attained to do, and shall give the world a 
better built, and more clearly connected 
scheme of the visions of this book; I assure 
him, that none shall more rejoice in such a 
performance than I; and I shall be one of 
the first to return him thanks for refuting 
me. For truth is all I seek after, and that 
it may ever, and in all respects prevail, is, 
and shall be my constant prayer and study. 


In addition to what Mr. Fuemine has 
said, the editor begs leave to subjoin the 
following explanation of the mark of the 
name of the beast, by the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman characters composing the mark 
of the name, in Revelation xiv. 11. 

Tt was customary with the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Latins, (or Romans,) to use 
the letters of their alphabet, to keep accounts 
by, instead of figures, which were of much 
later invention ; the same ancient practice, 
in part, prevails to this day, according to 
the old Roman custom; as you may perceive 
on books, medals, monuments, or public 
buildings; for instance, MDCCXCIII. is 
put for 1793, which, in Hebrew characters, 
is thus decyphered, yt, 1793; and in 
Greek, thus, aj ty, 1793. 

Now, the Holy Spirit knowing, that not- 
withstanding men and nations would change 
their customs and manners, by being over- 
turned, yet still their numerical letters would 
remain in use to the latest posterity; he, 
therefore, in infinite wisdom, thought fit to 
describe the mark or name of the popish 
beast, by numerical letters, that thereby it 
might unalterably remain, and so not only 
appear both a mark and a name, but a 
numerical name, or a name distinguished by 
the coincidence of its numbers, viz. 666; 
which number being pointed out by a most 
remarkable circumstance happening in the 
corresponding century, it could not possibly 
be mistaken, forgotten, altered, or lost. — 

On these accounts, (among others,) no 
doubt the Holy Ghost gave the true sign or 
mark of the monster, in such cypherical 
characters as constitute the number 666, by 
a singular combination of the three lan- 
guages; viz. Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

Nor is it a little astonishing, that the sum 
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total of the number 666, without a unit over 
or under, should be found in the composition 
of the name, which has in it a combination 
of all those languages in which the beast 
wrote the inscription over our blessed Lord’s 
head on the cross, viz. Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. 

The sign or number given, whereby we 
are to find out the mark of the beast, is 666, 
which number, being applied to his name 
and character as man, a Roman, of the 
Latin nation, will be found exactly to make 
out the mark of his name, thus, ~ygypr: 
Romanus—aatenos, Latinus; both which when 
viewed as letters, may be called the mark of 
his name, but when considered as numerals 
or figures, (of which both words entirely 
consist,) may then be called the namber of 
his name, or the number of a man, being a 
Latin name derived from that of Romulus, 
aman, who founded Rome pagan, and so 
peculiar to a man, viz. the pope, who is the 
foundation of Rome papal, as the other was 
of Rome pagan. 

Now, observe, the Hebrew and Greek 
letters composing the words, F=‘179)4, 
Romiith-w Jy 7, Romanus—or, rarer 
Latinus, each of them making in numerals 
exactly 666—plainly point out not only his 
name and the number of his name, but also 
the mark of his name; as for example: in 
mM? > D1 7 Romiith, 666; 

400 10 10 40 6 200 ~ “ 

so likewise WY } J YD V Ro 
300 6 50 70 40 200 

manus, 666 ;—and also the Greek, 

a a7 ¢ 6 vy ¢ ¢ Latimnus, 666; 

30 1 300°5 10 50-70 200 

in each of which the exact mark is con- 

tained. 

It, therefore, evidently appears, that each 
name is both ameark and a number ; a mark, 
when viewed as’ made up of so many letters, 
therefore, called the mark of his name; a 
number, when viewed as made up of so 
many numerals, then called the nwmber of 
ius name.. But when considered merely as 
a name derived from Romiith, a Roman, or 
Romulus, the founder of Rome, a name 
common. among men, it may then properly 
be called the mark of a man, aye, of an un- 
common man; in Scripture dialect, a man of 
sin, of uncommon sin. 

I cannot leave this subject without re- 
marking, how singular it is, that Christ 
should have suffered under a conjunction 


Greeks, and Latins; and that his inscrip- 
tion was also written in all their three lan- 
guages: farther, that Antichrist. has also 
reigned im a conjunction of the same: and 
as his mark is likewise contained in a com- 
bination of them, may it not, therefore, ac- 
cording to the nature of correspondencies, 
be expected, that the visible destruction of 
the man of sin, and the establishment of 
Christ’s reign, will be manifested in a con- 
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junction of these three kindred, people, and 
tongues? So, that by the same instruments 
that Christ has been. abased, and Antichrist 
exalted, Antichrist shall be abased, and 
Christ alone exalted. 


FRONTLET OF THE BEAST. 


It is to be observed, as a singular circum- 
stance, that the title Vicarivs Firm Der 
(Vicar of the Son of God,) which the, popes 
of Rome have assumed to themselves, and 
caused to be inscribed over the door of the 
Vatican, exactly makes the number 666, 
when dechyphered according to the numeral 
signification of its constituent letters. Thus, 


Vicar of the Son of God. 
VICARIVS FILII DEI 
5 1 100 15 15011 500 1 

Added altogether thus: 

Vert se sh oe 
Pov (sd 
Conese vd 60 
A - +--+ - 0 
Bm Wal peleys i, = oad 
Viger luegre 2D 

) Semel eens aa 

Chal at eve 

ay Besas el 

arenes 

we wh co! eg 

ed ig aa pet 

G82 5D: te. 2, a7 500 

Gc Bas ded 390 

yo Tes ioe 2 oh 


The number of the beast 666 


N. B. It may be farther observed, that not 
many centuries back, on the front of the 
POPE’S MITRE, the word MysTERY used to-be 
inscribed, and was worn by them till the re- 
formers discovered and pointed it out to the 
people, asthe Scripture mark of Antichrist, 
from Rev. xvii. 5, which glaring manifesta- 
tion of the man of sin so opened the eyes of 
the multitude, that the custom was immedi- 
ately abolished, and the word erased from 
the mitre. 


NUMBER. OF THE BEAST COUNTED. 
Let him that hath understanding count the number of the 
beast.—Rev. xiii, 18. 
We are here directed to count his num- 
ber, as we were before to examine his mark. 
The counting of his number seems in- 


tended to discover his duration, as decypher- 


ing his mark does to show his character, or 


the copy of his countenance; for mark indi- 
of these three powers, viz. the Hebrews, | 


cates character, as number does duration. 

Therefore, it is said, ‘Here is wisdom! 
(or herein) let him that hath understanding 
count the number of the beast.’’ 

On this occasion; therefore; we are no 
more to regard the characters as letters, but 
as numerals; they: are, says the text, 666. 
We are’now commanded simply to count, 
and in counting, we shall find three figures, 
viz. 6, 6, 6; and the number of these three, 
when counted, amounts to just 18... : 


THE RISE AND FALL OF PAPACY. 


This I conceive to be the meaning of the 
direction for counting the number of the beast. 

And what is this to hold forth, but un- 
doubtedly to discover to us the duration of 
the monster, that, whereas, his. establish- 
ment took place six centuries after Christ, 
so his destruction shall be accomplished 
eighteen centuries after Christ. 


NUMERAL LETTERS, FORMERLY USED BY 
THE NATIONS OF THE 


Latins, Greeks, and Hebrews. 
M- -100)2-- -1|/y--- 1 
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Even those who are unacquainted with 
the languages may, by comparing the cha- 
racters and numbers, satisfy themselves of 
the truth of the foregoing assertions. 


ANSWER TO A QUERIST, RESPECTING THE 
MARK OF THE BEAST. 


Sir,—In answer to your observation and 
queries, permit me to say, the things I have 
asserted are stubborn, clear facts, not mere 
suppositions or fancies. 


The inscription in question was actually 
written over the door of the Vatican of 
Rome, in express Latin words and charac- 
ters, as inserted in this publication, viz. 
Vicarivs Finn Der; and those Latin words 
and characters contain Latin numerals to 
the amount of 666, exactly corresponding 
with the number of the beast. 


With respect to the supposition you have 
conjured up that the pope might be called 
Vicarius Christus, or Vicarius Christus Filit 
Dei, (a sort of gibberish that is neither 
Latin, German, nor English,) it is a matter 
I have nothing to do with. r. D—, may 
adopt these or any other fancies to amuse 
himself, and to screen the head of his holi- 
ness; but when he has done all, this ques- 
tion will still remain to be answered: Have 
those inscriptions ever appeared over the 
door of the Vatican at Rome ? 


As to Mr. D—’s attempting to obscure 
the number of the beast, 666, contained in 
the numerals of the words Vicarivs Fin 
De1, by objecting to a V, however the pope 
or his emissaries may be obliged to him 
for his kind exertions on their behalf, yet I 
presume, neither of them will condescend 
to appear his humble fool in Latin, for the 
sake of sheltering themselves under his 
ignorance of the Latin alphabet and of 
ancient inscriptions. 

Let Mr. D—, but put his hand into his 
pocket, and examine a common half-penny, 
he will then see, that a whole nation have 
unanimously adopted that practice which 
Mr. D—’s wisdom cannot discover the pro- 
priety of, viz. retaining the use of the an- 
cient Latin V, in preference to the U, as he 
will find by the inscription, viz. Groreivs 
not Grorelus. A 


E 
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NDIX, 


CONTAINING EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS EMINENT WRITERS, CHIEFLY RESPECTING 
THE FALL OF POPERY 


ARCHBISHOP BROWN, 1551. 


«Tuere is a new fraternity who lately 
sprung up, who call themselves Jesuists 
which will deceive many, who are much 
after the scribes’ and pharisees’? manner, 
amongst the Jews; they shall strive to 
abolish the truth, and shall come very near 
to do it; for these sorts will turn themselves 
into several forms, with the heathen an hea- 
thenist, with the atheists an atheist, with 
Jews a Jew, and with the reformers a re- 
formade, purposely to know your intentions, 
your minds, your hearts, and your inclina- 
tions, and thereby bring you at last to be 
like the fool that ‘ said in his heart, there is 
no God.’ These shall spread over the 
whole world, shall be admitted into the 
councils of princes, and they never the 
wiser; charming of them; yea, making 
your princes reveal their hearts, and the se- 
crets therein unto them, and yet they not 
perceive it, which will happen from falling 
from the law of God, and by winking at 
their sins; yet in the end, God, to justify 
his law, shall suddenly cut off this society, 
even by the hands of those who have most 
succoured them and made use of them; so 
that at the end they shall become odious to 
all nations, they shall be worse than Jews, 
having no resting place upon earth.” 


REV. JOHN KNOX, 1572. 


“Sentence is pronounced in Scotland 
against that murderer, the king of France, 
and God’s vengeance shall never depart from 
it, nor his house, but his name shall remain 
an execration to posterity; and none that 
shall come of his loins, shall enjoy that 
kingdom in peace and quietness, unless re- 
pentance prevents God’s judgment.” The 
French Ambassador, being told the predic- 
tion, applied to the regent and council for an 
interdiction, but was refused. —See his life. 


DR. J. OWEN, 1649. 


_ The Lord Jesus Christ, by his mighty 
power, in these latter days, as antichristian 
tyranny draws to its period, will so far shake 
and translate the political heights, govern- 
ments, and strength of the nations, as shall 
serve for the full bringing in of his own 
peaceable kingdom; the nations so shaken 
becoming thereby a quiet habitation for the 
people of the Most High. 

See that punctual description which you 
have of this whole matter, as Daniel calls it 
in the Revelation, with respect unto its ac- 


complishment. (chap. xvii.) The Roman 
harlot having procured the ten kings, or 
kingdoms, into which the last head of the 
Roman empire sprouted, about the year 450, 
by the inundation of the northern nations 
to join with her, they together make war 
against the Lamb. (v. 12, 13, 14.) 

Ver, 12. «The horns which thou sawest” 
(upon the last head of the great beast, the 
Roman monarchy,) are “ten kings which 
have received no kingdom as yet,” (to wit: 
when John. saw the vision,) * but received 
power as kings one hour with the beast.’ 
(About four hundred years after this, the 
pope ascended to his sovereignty, and these 
western nations grew into-distinct dominions 
about the same time.) 

Ver. 13. “These have one mind,” (that 
is, as to the business in hand, for otherwise 
they did and do vex one another with per- 
petual broils and wars,) ‘and shall give 
their power and strength to the beast, (or 
swear to defend the rights of holy church, 
which is no other than Babylon,) and act 
accordingly.” : 

Ver. 14. These make war with the 
Lamb,’’ (having sworn and undertaken the 
defence of holy church, or Babylon, they 
persecuted the poor heretics with fire and 
sword ;) that is, the witnesses of the Lamb, 
and in them the Lamb himself, (striving to 
keep his kingdom out of the world,) and the 
«Lamb shall overcome them,” shaking and 
translating them into a new mould and 
frame: * For he is Lord of lords, and King 
of kings, and they that are with him’’ 
(whose help and endeavours he will use,) 
*©are called, and chosen, and faithful.”’ 

Ver. 16. “The ten horns which thou 
sawest upon the beast,” (being nowshaken, 
changed and translated in mind, interest, and 
perhaps government,) “these hate the whore, 
and shall make her desolate,” (are instru- 
mental, in the hand of Christ, for the ruin of 
that antichristian state, which before they 
served,) “* and naked, and shall eat her flesh, 
and burn her with fire.” 

Hence, (chap. xviii. 2,) Babylon, and that 
whole antichristian state, which was sup- 
ported upon their power and greatness, 
having lost its props, comes topling down to 
the ground: ‘ Babylon the great is fallen, 
is fallen,’’ (v. 2,) and the saints take ven- 
geance on the whore for all her former rage 
and cruelty. ‘Double unto her double, ac- 
cording to her works.” (v. 6.) 

Ver. 9. ‘And the kings of the earth, 
(being some of them shaken out of their do- 
minion, for refusing to close with the Lamb,) 
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who have committed fornication and lived 
deliciously with her, (learning and practising | 
false worship of her institution,) shall bewail 
her, and lament for her, (as having received 
succour from her, her monasteries and shave- 
lings, in their distress, whereunto they were 
brought for her sake,) when they shall see 
the smoke of her burning, (beholding her 
darkness, stink and confusion, in her final 
desolation.) 

** Now all this shall be transacted with so 
much obscurity and darkness,’ Christ not 
openly appearing to carnal eyes, that though 
**many shall be purified and made white, 
yet the wicked shall do wickedly, and none 
of the wicked shall understand, but the wise 
shall understand.’ (Dan. xii. 10.) There 
shall be no such demonstration of the pre- 
sence of Christ, as to open the eyes of hard- 
ened men; but, at length, having suffered 
the poor deceived wretches to drink of the 
cup prepared for them, he appears himself 
gloriously, (chap. xix. 13,) in a more emi- 
nent manner than ever before, to the total 
destruction of the residue of opposers. And 
that this will be the utmost close of that dis- 
pensation wherein now he walketh, I no 
way doubt.” 

The assertion being cleared and proved, 
the reasons of it come next to be considered: 
and the first is, that 

Reason 1.—** It shall be done by the way 
of recompense and vengeance.” ‘tis the 
great day of the wrath of the Lamb.” (Rev. 
vi. 17.) “The land shall be soaked with 
blood, and the dust made fat with fatness; 
for it is the day of the Lord’s vengeance, and 
the year of recompense for the controversy 
of Zion.” (Isa. xxxiv.7,8.) ‘The day of 
vengeance is in his heart, when the year of 
his redeemed is come.” (Isa. lxiii. 4.) 

«<The kings of the earth have given their 
power to Antichrist, endeavouring to the ut- 
most to keep the kingdom of christ out of 
the world. What, I pray, hath been their 
main business for seven hundred years and 
upwards, even almost ever since the man of 
sin was enthroned? How have they earned 
the titles, eldest son of the Church; the 
catholic and most Christian king, defender 
of the faith, and the like? Hath it not been 
by the blood of saints? Is there not in every 
one of these kingdoms, the slain and the 
banished ones of Christ to answer for? In 
particular, 

' ¢ Hath not the blood of the saints of Jesus, 
(eclipsed by Antichrist and his adherents,) 
Wickliffs and Lollards, cried from the ground 
for vengeance upon the English heaven and 
earth, for a long season? Did not their bo- 
dies lie in the streets of France under the 
name of Waldenses, Albigenses, and poor 
men of Lyons? Hath not Germany, and 
the annexed territories, her Husse, and Hus- 
sile, Hierom, and Subutraguians to answer 
fort Is nor Spain’s INQUISITION ENOUGH 


* Psal. ii. 4, 5; cxxxvii. 8, 9. Isa. xlvii,1, 2, 3; 
xlix. 26. Jer, 1. 33, 34; li. 24, 25, 34, 35. Zech. 
xii. 2, 3, 43 xiv. 12. Rev. xviii. 6, &c 
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TO RUIN A WORLD, MUCH MORE A KINGDOM? 
Have not all these, and all the kingdoms 
round about, washed their hands and gar- 
ments in the blood of thousands of Protest- 
ants? And do not the kings of all these 
nations as yet stand up in the room of their 
progenitors, with the same implacable en- 
mity to the power of the gospel? Show me 
seven kings that ever yet laboured sincerely 
to enhance the kingdom of the Lord Jesus, 
and dare boldly say, Octavus quis fuerit non- 
dum constat. And is there not a cry for all 
this, ** How long, Lord, holy and true, dost 
thou not avenge our blood on them that live 
on the earth? (Rev. vi. 10.) Doth not Sion 
cry, The violence done to me and my flesh 
be upon Babylon, and my blood upon those 
heavens of the nations? And will not the 
Lord avenge his elect that ery unto him day 
and night? Will he not do it speedily, will 
he not call the fowls of heaven to eat the flesh 
of kings and captains, and great men of the 
earth? (Rey. xix. 18.) Will he not make 
these heavens like the wood of the vine, not 
a pin to be taken of them to hang a garment 
on, in his whole tabernacle 2” 

The time shall come wherein the earth 
shall disclose her slain, and not the simplest 
heretic, as they were counted, shall have his 
blood unrevenged : neither shall any atone- 
ment be made for this blood, or expiation be 
allowed, while a toe of the image, or a bone 
of the beast is left unbroken. 

Reason 2.—That by his own wisdom he 
may frame such a power as may best con- 
duce to the carrying onof hisown kingdom 
among the sons of men. (Psal. 11. 9, 10, 11, 
12. Rev. xvii. 14. Matt. xviii. 20. 1 Cor. 
xi. 26. Eph. iv. 11,12, 13. 1 Tim. vi. 3, 
13;.14..\Psal. xiv. 16. + Isa;xlix,,7,, 23. 

He hath promised his church, that he will 
give unto it holy priests and Levites, (Isa. 
Ixvi. 20, 21,) which shall serve at the ‘great 
feast of tabernacles.’ Zech. xiv. 16.) A suf- 
ficient demonstration that he will dwell still 
in his churches by his ordinances, whatso- 
ever some conceive; so also, “ that he will 
make her civil officers peace, and her exac- 
tors righteousness.”’ (Isa. lx.17, 18.) They 
shall be so established, that the nations, as 
nations, may serve it; and the “ kingdoms of 
the world, shall become the kingdoms of 
our Lord.” (Rev. xi. 15.) 

For the present, the government of the 
nations (as many of them as are concerned 
therein) is purely framed for the interest of 
Antichrist. No king or government in Eu- 
rope, or line of governors so ancient, but 
that the beast is as old as they, and hada 
great influence into their constitution or 
establishment, to provide that it might be for 
his own interest. 

I believe it will be found a difficult task, to 
name any of the kingdoms of Europe (ex- 
cepting only that remotest ssh Neh in the 
setting up and establishment whereof, either 


+ The tremendous conflict now carrying on in 
Spain, may be considered as a sort of retaliation 
on that nation for its cruelties to the Protestants. 
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as to persons or government, the pope had 
not expressly bargained for his own interest, 
and provided that that should have the 
chiefest place in all the oaths and bonds that 
were between princes and people. 

Bellarmine, to prove that the pope hath a 
temporal power indirectly over all kings and 
nations, (if he mean by indirectly, gotten by 
indirect means, it is actually true, as to too 
many of them,) gives sundry instances in 
most of the most eminent nations in Europe, 
how hehath actually exercised such a power 
for his own interest. 

There have been two most famous and 
remarkable changes of the government of 
these nations, and into both. of them what 
an influence the pope had is easily perceiv- 
able. 

The first was between the years 400 and 
500 after Christ, (2 Thess. ii. 6, 7,) when 
the Roman empire of the west, that which 
withheld the ‘man of sin’ from acting his 
part to the life, was shivered to pieces by 
many barbarous nations, (Dan. u. 41 ;) who 
setting themselves in the fruitful soils of 
Europe, began to plant their heavens and 
lay the foundations of their earth, growing 
up into civil states; for the most part ap- 
pointing them to be their kings im peace, who 
had been their leaders in war. 

This furious inundation settled the 
Franches in Gaul, the Saxons in England, 
the West Goths in Spain, the East Goths 
and Longobards into Italy, and set up the 
Almans in Germany; from some whereof, 
though for divers years the papal world was 
exceedingly tormented,.and Rome itself 
sacked ; yet in the close and making up of 
their eens, changing their manners 
and religion, they all submitted to the usur- 
pation of the man of sin. (Rev. xvii. 13.) 
So that in all their windings up, there was 
a salve for him and his authority. 

The second great alteration took up a long 
space, and was in action about three hundred 
years, reckoning it from the translation of 
the French crown, from Childeric IV. unto 
Pepin and his son Charles, by papal au- 
thority, unto the conquest of England by the 
Normans; in which space, the line of Charles 
in France was again, by the same authority, 
and the power of Hugh Capet, cut-off ; no 
state in Europe, the choice patrimony of 
the beast, that did not receive a signal alte- 
ration in this space : nor was there any alte- 
ration, but that the pope had a hand in eve 
one of them; and, either by pretended col- 
lations of right, to pacify the consciences of 
blood-thirsty potentates, in the undertaking 
and pursuing their unjust conquests, or 
foolish mitred confirmations of sword pur- 
chases, he got them all framed to his own end 
and purpose, which was to bring all these 
nations into subjection to his Babylonish 
usurpations ; which their kings finding no 
way inconsistent with their own designs, 
did willingly promote, labouring to enforce 
all consciences into subjection to the-Roman 
see, 
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Hence it is, as I observed before, that 
such an interposition was made of the rights 
of holy church ; that is, Babylon, the mother 
of fornications, (Rev. xiii. 15, 16,) in all 
the ties, oaths, and bonds between princes 
and people. And for the advancement of 
the righteous judgments of God, that the 
sons of men may learn to fear and tremble 
before him. It may be observed, that that 
which doth and shall stick upon potentates 
to their ruin, is not so much their own or 
any other interest, as the very dregs of the 
papal antichristian interest, thrust into their 
oaths and obligations, for no end in the 
world, but to keep the Lord Jesus out of his 


throne. (2 Thess. ii. 11.) 

This isa second reason why the Lord Jesus, 
by his mighty power, at the briging in of 
his immoveable kingdom, “ will shake the 
heavens and the earth of the nations;”’ even 
because, in their present constitution, they 
are directly framed to the interest of Anti- 
christ, which, by notable advantages. at 
their first moulding, and continued insinua- 
tions ever since, hath so rivetted itself into 
the very fundamentals of them, that no 
digging or mining with an earthquake, will 
cast up the foundation stones thereof. The 
Lord Jesus then having promised the ser- 


vice of the nations to his church, will so far 
open their whole frame to the roots, as to 
pluck out all the cursed seeds of the ‘ mystery 
of iniquity,’ which, by the craft of Satan, and 
exigencies of state, or methods of advancing 
the pride and power of some sons of blood, 
have been sown among them. 

Reason 3.—Because as is their interest, so 
is their acting. The present power of the 
nations, stand in direct opposition to, the 
bringing in of the kingdom of Christ. Two. 
things there are which confessedly are in- 


cumbent on him in this day of his advance- 
ment. 

1. The bringing home of his ancient peo- 
ple, to be one fold with the fulness of the 
Gentiles; raising up the tabernacle of David, 
and building it as in the days of old. (John 
x. 16.. Isa. xxxvil.31. Jer. xxx.9. Ezek. 
X¥XxXiv. 23; xxxvii. 24, 25. Hos. iii. 5. Amos 
ix. 11;) in the accomplishment of innumer- 
able promises, and answer to millions of 
prayers put up at the throne of grace, for 
this very glory in all generations. Now, 
there be two main hindrances of this work, 


that must be removed; the first whereof, is, 

Reason 1.—The great river Euphrates, the 
strength and fulness of whose streams doth 
yet rage so high that there is no passage for 
the kings of the east to come over. (Exod. 
xiv. 21, 22. Josh. iii: 15,16, Hab. iii. 8,) 
wherefore, this must be dried up as other 
waters were for their forefathers in days of 
old. (Rev.. xvi. 12.) Doubtless, this is 
spoken in allusion to Abraham’s coming | 
over that river into Canaan, when the 
church of God in his family was there to be 
erected; whence he was called the Hebrew; 
that is, the passenger, to wit, over that river, 
| (Gen. xiv. 13,) and then it may well enough 
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denote the Turkish power, which, proud as 
it is at this day, possessing in peace all those 
regions of the Kast, yet God can quickly 
make it wither and be dried up: Or, to the 
deliverance of the Jews from Babylon, when 
it was taken and destroyed by the drying up 
of the streams of that river; and so the yoke 
of her tyranny broken from the church’s 
neck, (Jer. li.31, 32,) and so it can be no 
other but the power of the Romish Babylon, 
supported by the kings of the nations, which 
must, therefore, be shaken and dried up. 

2. Moral, or the idolatry of the Gentile 
worshippers. The Jews stick hard as yet 
at this, that God should abolish any kind of 
worship which himself had once instituted. 
(Rev. ix.2.) But that he should ever accept 
any false worship, which he had once 
strictly prohibited, and no where to this day 
appointed, to this they will never be recon- 
ciled. Now, such is all the invented idola- 
trous worship which the kings of the earth 
have sucked in, from the cup of fornication 
held out to them in the hand, and by the 
authority of the Roman whore; this still 
they cleave close unto, and will not hearken 
**to the angel preaching the everlasting gos- 
pel, that men should worship him who made 
the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and 
the fountains of waters.”’ (Rev. xiii. 6, 7,) 
that is, the God of heaven in Jesus Christ 
in opposition to their Iconolatry, Artolatry, 
Hagiolatry, Staurolatry, and Mass-abomina- 
tions. This then, must also be removed; 
and because, as you saw before, it is so 
riveted and cemented into, and with all the 
orbs of the nations, heaven and earth, they 
must be skaken and brought metathesis, 
before it can be effected. 

3. The second thing he hath to accom- 
plish is, the tremendous, total destruction of 
Babylon. (Ps. cxxxvii. 8,9. Isa. xlvil. 7,8, 
9,) the man of sin and all his adherents, that 
are not obedient to the heavenly call. (Rev. 
xviii. 4. Jer. li. 25, 26. Rev. xvii. I, 2. 
Zech. ii. 7. Jer. li. 6. | Judg. xvi. 28, 29.) 
Now, as Sampson, intending the destruction 
of the princes, lords, and residue of the Phi- 
listines, who were gathered together in 
their idol temple, he effected it by pulling 
away the pillars whereby the buildidg was 
supported, whereupon, the whole frame 
topled to the ground, so the Lord, intend- 
ing the ruin of that mighty power, whose 
top seems to reach to heaven, will do it by 
pulling away the pillars and supporters of it, 
after which it cannot stand one moment. 
Now, what are the pillars of that fatal build- 
ing? Are they not the powers of the world, 
as at present stated and framed? Pull them 
away, and alas! what is Antichrist? Itis the 
glory of the kings put upon her, that makes 
men’s eyes to dazzle on the Roman harlot. 


Otherwise, she is but like the Egyptian | - 


deities, whose silly worshippers, through 
many glorious portals and frontispieces, 
were led to adore the image of an ugly ape. 

Add hereunto, that in this mighty work, 
the Lord Jesus Christ will make use of the 
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power of the nations, the horns of them; 
that is, their strength, (Rev. xvii. 16;) they 
must hate the whore and make her desolate 
and naked, and eat her flesh, and burn her 
with fire. Now, whether this can be accom- 
plished or no in their present posture,-is 
easily discernible. Doth not the papal inte- 
rest lie at the bottom of all for the most 
ruling lines of Christendom? Can that be 
ejected, without unbottoming their own do- 
minion? Do they not use the efficacy of the 
Roman jurisdiction, to balance the powers 
of their adversaries abroad, and to awe their 
subjects at home? Hath not the pope a con- 
siderable strength in every one of their own 
bosoms? Are not the locusts of their reli- 
gious orders all sworn slaves to him for 
number sufficient to make an army to fight 
the greatest emperor in the world? Are not 
most potentates tied by oath, or other com- 
pact, to maintain either the whole, or some 
part of the old tower, under the name of 
rights of holy church, prelates, and the 
like? And can any expect that such as these 
should. take up the despised quarrel of the 
saints, against that flourishing queen? 
Doubtless, no such fruit will grow on these 
trees before they are thoroughly shaken. 
Reason 4.—That his own people, seeing 
all earthly things shaking and removing, 
may be raised up to the laying hold of that 
durable kingdom that shall not be removed. 
(Heb. xii. 28.) All carnal. interests will 
doubtless be shaken with that of Babylon. 
(2 Cor. iv. 18.) Many of God’s people are 
not yet weaned from the things that are 
seen; no sooner is one carnal form shaken 
out, but they are ready to. cleave to another: 
yea, to warm themselves in the feathered 
nest of unclean birds. All fleshly dominions 
within doors, and all civil dominion that 
opposeth without. doors, shall be shaken. 
Now, these things are so glued also to 
men’s earthly possessions, the talons of the 
birds of prey having firmly seized on them, 
that they also must be shaken with them; 
and therefore, from them also will he have 
us to be loosed. (2 Pet. iii. 12, 13.) 
And these are some of the reasons of the 
position laid down, which is so bottomed, 
so proved, as you have heard. Of the speedy 
accomplishment of all this, I no way doubt. 
“T believe, and therefore, I have spoken,’ 
Whether I shall see any farther perfection 
of this work while I am here below, I am 


no way solicitous; being assured, that if I 


fail of it here, I shall, through the grace of 


him who loved us, and gave himself for us, 
meet with the treasures of it elsewhere.— 
Vide his Sermon before’ the Parliament on 
the Shaking and Translating of Heaven and 
Earth. 


Curistorpuer Love, 1651. 


A few nights after he was sentenced to 
be beheaded on Tower Hill, which was on 
the 22d day of August, 1652, ten days be- 
fore his appointed ty by the sentence he 
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received at the bar, being one night visited 
by two of his intimate acquaintances, or 
bosom friends, as he himself called them, 
they began to complain of the cruelties of 
the times, and the malice and usage of time- 
serving brethren; to which Mr. Love an- 
swered, “And think you this is an evil 
time? No, no; this is the very time when 
grace and true godliness can be distinguished 
from hypocrisy: many have followed Christ 
hitherto for the loaves, and are now turned 
back for the roughness of the way, and the 
sore trial and tribulation which others met 
with who are gone before them. 

«‘Q England! thou shalt wax old in 
wickedness; thy sins abound like those of 
Sodom: thy voluptuousness shall ery aloud 
for vengeance; the Lord shall threaten and 
chastise thee, yet in mercy and love will he 
look upon those that fear him, and call upon 
his name; he will spare and save them alive 
in the days of his anger, when the wicked 
shall be sifted from amongst us, as the chaff 
is sifted from amongst the wheat; for out 
of thee, O England! shall a bright star arise, 
whose voice and light shall make the hea- 
then to quake, and knock under with sub- 
mission to the gospel-of Jesus; he shall be 
as a sound of thunder in the ears of the 
wicked, and as a lantern to the Jews, to 
lead them to the knowledge of Jesus, the 
only Son of God, and true Messiah, whom 
they so long mistrusted ; for the short work 
spoken of by the apostle, which the Lord is 
to make upon the earth, in the latter age of 
the world, cannot be far off. Observe, my 
dear friends, while you live, my calculation 
of the dates in the book of the Revelation, 
and in Daniel, which the Spirit of the Lord 
led me into; for the Lord will reveal it to 
some of his own ere that time come; for the 
nearer the time is, the seals shall be taken 
away, and more and more shall be revealed 
to God’s people; for the Lord doth nothing 
without he reveals it, by the Spirit, to his 
servants the prophets: he destroyed not the 
whole world without the: knowledge of 
Noah; he did not overthrow Sodom and 
Gomorrah without the knowledge of Abra- 
ham. I do not mean, now, that any new 
prophet shall arise; but the Lord, by his 
Spirit, shall cause knowledge to abound 
among his people, whereby the old prophe- 
cies shall be clearly and perfectly understood. 
And I die in that thought; and really believe 
that my calculation on the Revelation by St. 
John, and the prophecy which St. Jerome 
copied off, and translated out of the Hebrew 
language, as it is written on Seth’s pillar in 
Damascus, which pillar is said to have stood 
since before the flood, and was built by 
Seth, Adam’s son, and written by Enoch 
the prophet; as likewise the holy precepts, 
whereby the patriarch walked before the law 
was given to Moses, which were also en- 
graven on the said pillar, whereof many 
Jews have copies, in their own language, 
written on parchment, and engraven on 
brass and copper; but the alteration of the 
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date makes them to stagger at it, not know- 
ing that the dates were to be altered by the 
birth of Christ. First, this prophecy is en- 
titled, “A Short Work of the Lord’s in the 
latter Age of the World.” . 

«‘ Great earthquakes and commotions, by 
the sea and land, shall come in the year of 
God 1779. Great wars in Germany and 
America in 1780. The destruction of 
popery, or Babylon’s fall, in the year 1790. 
God will be known by many in 1795. 
This will produce a great man. Africa, 
Asia, and America, will tremble in 1803. 
Great commotions over all the world in 
1805. God will be universally known by 
all: then, general reformation and peace 
forever, when the people shall learn war 
no more. Happy is the man that liveth to 
see this day!”’ 


ARCHBISHOP USHER, 1655. 


«The greatest stroke upon the reformed 
churches is yet to come: and the time of 
the utter ruin of the See of Rome shall be 
when she thinks herself most secure.” 
One presumed to inquire of him, what his 
present apprehensions were concerning a 
very great persecution. He answered, 
“that a sad persecution would fall upon 
all the Protestant churches in Hurope :?? 
adding, “I tell you, all you have yet seen 
hath been but the beginning of sorrows, to 
what is yet to come upon the Protestant 
churches of Christ, who will, ere long, fall 
under a sharper persecution than ever; 
therefore, (said he,) look you be not found 
in the outward court, but a worshipper in 
the temple before the altar; for Christ will 
measure all those that profess his name, 
and call themselves his people; and the 
outward worshippers he will leave out to 
be trodden down by the Gentiles; the out- 
ward court is the formal Christians, whose 
religion Hes in performing the outward 
duties of Christianity, without having an 
inward life and power of faith uniting them 
to Christ, and these God will leave to be 
trodden down, and swept away by the Gen- 
tiles; but the worshippers within the tem- 
ple, and before the altar, God will hide in 
the hollow of his hand, and under the sha- 
dow of his wings. And this shall be one 


‘great difference between this last, and all the 


other preceding persecutions: for, in the 
former, the most eminent and. spiritual 
ministers and Christians did generally suf- 
fer most, and were most violently fallen 
upon; but, in this last persecution, these 
shall be preserved by God, as a seed to par- 
take of that glory which shall immediately 
follow, and come upon the church, as soon 
as ever this storm shall be over; for, as it 
shall be the sharpest, so it shall be the 
shortest persecution of them all; and shall 
only take away the gross hypocrites and 
formal professors, but the true spiritual /be- 
lievers shall be preserved till the calamity 
be over.??. : 
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DR. H. MORE, 1663. 


On the mystery of iniquity contained in 
the kingdom “Of wt er ‘ 

An earthquake signifies political com- 
motions and change of affairs, 1s obvious to 
any one to note; and that whore of Baby- 
lon is nothing but the body of the idolatrous 
clergy m the empire, who appertain to the 
seventh or last head of the beast, which is 
an head of blasphemy, as well as the six 
first, that is to say, an idolatrous head. 
Whence we may understand what is meant 
by these seven hiya names of men, for 
neither seven nor thousand signify any de- 
terminate number, but only the nature or 
property of these names of men that are 
said to be slain, namely, that they are titles, 
dignities, officers, or orders, of men be- 
longing to the state of Christendom. 


PETER JuRIEU, 1687. 


And the same hour there was a great earthquake, and 
the tenth part of the city fell, and in the earthquake were 
slain of men seven thousand, and the remnant were affrighted, 
and gaye glory to God.—Rev. xi. 13. 


Now, what is this tenth part of this city, 
which shall fall? In my opinion, we can- 
not doubt that it is France. This kingdom 
is the most considerable part or piece of 
the horns, or states, which once made up 
the great Babylonian city: it fell—this does 
not signify that the French monarchy shall 
be ruined; it may be humbled; but in all 
appearance, Providence does design great 
elevation for her afterward. It is highly 
probable, that God will not let go unpunished 
the horrible outrages which it acts at this 
day. Afterward, it must build its greatness 
upon the ruins of the papal empire,* and 
enrich itself with the spoils of those who 
shall take part with the papacy. They who 
at this day persecute the Protestants, know 
not whither God is leading them. This is 
not the way by which he will lead France 
to the height of glory. If she comes thither, 
it is because she shall shortly change her 
road. Her greatening will be no damage to 


Protestant states; on the contrary, the Pro- 


testant states shall be’ enriched with the 
spoils of others; and be strengthened by the 
fall of Antichrist’s empire. This tenth part 
of the city shall fall, with respect to the 
papacy; it shall break with Rome, and the 
Roman religion. One thing is certain, that 
the Babylonian empire shall perish through 
the refusal of obedience by the ten kings, 
who had given their power to the beast. The 
thing is already come to passin part. The 
kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, England, 
and several sovereign states in Germany, 
have withdrawn themselves from the juris- 
diction of the pope. ‘They have eaten her 
flesh, i. e., seized on her benefices, and reve- 
nues, which she had in their countries. 


This must go on, and be finished as it is 


* How wonderfully has this been accomplished, 
and is now accomplishing by Bonaparte. 
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begun. The kings who yet remain under 
the empire of Rome, must break with her, 
leave her solitary and desolate. 

But who must begin this last revolt? It is 
most probable that France shall. Not Spain, - 
which as yet is plunged in superstition, and 
is as much under the tyranny of the clergy 
as ever. Nor the Emperor, who in tempo- 
rals is subject to the pope, and permits that 
in his states the archbishop of Strigonium 
should teach that the pope can take away 
the imperial crown from him. It cannot be 
any country but France, which a long time 
ago hath begun to shake off the yoke of 
Rome. It is well known how solemnly and 
openly war hath been declared against the 
pope, by a declaration of the king, (ratified 
im all the Parliaments,) by the decisions of * 
the assembly of the French clergy, by a 
disputation against the authority of the pope, 
managed in the Sorbon, solemnly, and by 
order of the court. And to heighten the 
affront, the theses were posted up, even 
upon the gates of his Nuncio. Nothing of 
this kind had hitherto happened, at least in 
time of peace, and unless the pope had 
given occasion by his insolence. 

Besides this, superstition and idolatry lose 
their credit much in France. There is a 
secret party, though well enough known, 
which greatly despiseth the popular devo- 
tions, images, worship of saints, and is con- 
vinced that these are human. inventions; 
God is before hand preparing for this great 
work. 

To this it may be objected, that for the 
Jast hundred and fifty years, the pope’s em- 
pire hath not been made up of ten kings, 
because the kings of England, Sweden, 
Denmark, &c., have thrown off his govern- 
ment, and consequently, France is not at 
this day the tenth part of the Babylonian 
empire ; for itis more than a tenth part oft. 
But this is no difficulty; for we must 
know, that things retain the names which 
they bore in their original (without regard- 
ing the alterations which time does bring 
along.) Though at this day there are not 
ten kingdoms under the Babylonian empire, 
it is notwithstanding certain, that each king- 
dom was called, and ought to be called in - 
this prophecy, the tenth part, because the 
prophet having described this empire in its 
beginning, by its ten horns, or ten kings, 
it is necessary for our clear understanding, 
that every one of these ten kings, and king- 
doms should be called one of the ten kings, © 
or of the ten kingdoms, with respect to 
the original constitution of the antichristian 
empire. ; 

Seeing the tenth part of the city that must 
fall, is France, this gives me some hopes 
that the death of the two witnesses hath a 
particular relation to this kingdom. It is the 
street or place of this city, 7. e., the most 
fair and eminent part of it. The witnesses 
must remain dead upon this street, an 
upon it they must be raised again. And as 


|the death of the witnesses and their resur- 
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rection have a relation to the- kingdom of 
France, it may well fall out, that we may 
not be far distant from the time of the resur- 
rection of the witnesses, seeing the three 
years and a half of their death are either 
begun, or will begin shortly. 

And in the earthquake were slain seven 
thousand ; in the Greek it is seven thousand 
names of men, and not seven thousand men. 
I confess, that this seems somewhat myste- 
rious: in other places we find not this 
phrase, names of men, put simply for men. 
Perhaps, there is here a figure of grammar 
called hypallage casus, so that names of men 
are put for men of name, i. e., of raised and 
considerable quality, be it on the account of 
riches, or of dignity, or.of learning. But 1 
am more inclined to say, that here these 
words, names of men, must be taken in their 
natural signification, and do intimate, that 
the total reformation of France shall not be 
made with bloodshed, nothing shall be 
destroyed but names; such as are the 
names of monks, of Carmelites, of Augus- 
tines, of Dominicans, of Jacobins, of Fran- 
ciscans, Capuchins, Jesuits, Minimes, and 
an infinite company of others, whose number 
it is not easy to define, and which the Holy 
Ghost denotes by the number seven, which 
is the number of perfection, to signify that 
the orders of monks and nuns shall perish 
forever. This is an institution so degene- 
rated from its first original, that it is become 
the:arm of Antichrist. These orders cannot 
perish one without another. 

The beast and.the false prophets, the 
pope and his agents, shall sally all their 
forces, but God shall muster all his together, 
and give the last blow to popery; then the 
beast and the false prophet shall be thrown 
into the lake and plunged into the bottomless 
pit; Babylon shall wholly fall, and it shall 
be said, she is fallen! she is fallen ! 

These great events deserve to be distin- 
guished from all others; for they have 
changed, or shall change the WHOLE FACE 
OF THE WORLD. 


DR. GoopDwIN, 1630. 


Dr. Goodwin, who wrote a hundred and 
fifty years since, in his exposition upon the 
Revelation, (Part. 1, chap. 7,) hasa great 
deal which is as astonishing as it is apposite 
to the present argument. He says, (Sect. 6,) 
“The saints and churches of France, God 
has made a wonder to me in all his proceed- 
ings towards them first and last; and there 
would seem some great and special honor 
reserved for them yet at the last; for it is 
certain, that the first light of the gospel, by 
that first and second angel’s preaching, in 
chapter the fourteenth, (which laid the 
foundation of Antichrist’s ruin,) was out 
from among them, and they bore and un- 
derwent the great heat of that morning of 
persecution, which was as great, if not 
greater, than any since. And so, as that 
kingdom had the first great stroke, so now 
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the ruin of it should have the honor of having 
the last great stroke in the ruin of Rome.” 

Sect. 5th, he says, (on Rev. xi,) “ By 
the earthquake here is meant a great con- 
cussion or shaking of states, political or ec- 
clesiastical. The effect of this earthquake, 
and fall of this tenth part of the city, is kill- 
ing seven thousand of the names of men. 
Now, by men of name, in Scripture, is 
meant men of title, office, and dignity, As 
in the case of Corah’s canspiracy, so here a 
civil punishment falls upon these. For 
having killed these witnesses, themselves 
are to be killed (haply,) by being bereft of 
their names and titles, which are to be rooted 
out forever, and condemned to perpetual 
forgetfulness.” 

The singular agreement of, present events 
with what these authors foretold from the 
prophecies, so many years ago, is a circum- 
stance which merits the serious attention of 
all wise and considerate men ; for it certainly 
adds great weight to the conjecture, that 
what has taken place in France, is the be- 
ginning of the final downfall of the papal 
usurpations and tyrannies. And if it should 
be so, wo be to them who attempt to up- 
hold what God has willed to fall! In the 
ordinary wars which nations have waged, 
they have, perhaps, lost one or two hundred 
thousand lives, and slaughtered as many of 
their enemies; countries have been laid 
waste, and taxes incurred, to the oppression 
of the industrious ; but in other respects they 
have sat down much asthey were: but if the 
present contest be what there is reason to sus- 
pect it, not merely a war of man against man, 
but of God against antichristian usurpation 
and oppressions, the issue to those who op- 
pose his designs must be different. Though, 
as was the case with the Assyrians, and 
with Cyrus, (Isa. x. 5, 7,) the instruments 
which he uses may not know him, or mean 
to fulfil his will, (Isa. xlv, 4,) yet they may 
be the rod of his anger to accomplish his 
councils. 

Let us now revert to the question, What 
are to be the consequences of the resurrec- 
tion of the witnesses? Soon after it, the 
seventh trumpet is to sound, which is the 


‘signal for the seven angels to pour out their 


vials of God’s wrath upon the antichristian 
kingdom. Has this seventh trumpet been 
blown? Is it sounding? Oris it about to 
sound for the angels to prepare to execute 
the vengeance of God, on the mother of 
harlots and all abominations? My heart 
trembles at the idea of those calamities 
which are to sweep the earth, and of those 
convulsions which shall shake kingdoms 
and nations! ‘ Who would not fear thee, 
O King of nations? for to thee doth it ap- 
pertain! At thy wrath the earth shall 
tremble, and the nations shall not be able 
to abide thine indignation. ce xf; LOD) 
_As to the gathering of the harvest and 
vintage in the fourteenth chapter, the time 
seems not yet come for their elucidation. I 
am inclined to think, that they properly fall 
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under one or more of the vials. The latter, 
as Dr. Goodwin has explained it, seems to 
be a vision of the vengeance which is to be 
executed upon the Protestant party; for the 
Winepress is’ said to be trodden without the 
city, i.e., Without the jurisdiction or reach 
of the city of Rome; and is represented in 
a Separate vision, on purpose to show that 
vengeance will fall even upon such king- 
doms and nations as had cast off the pope’s 
supremacy. Dr. Gill and others have sup- 
posed, that the Protestant nations will again 
return to popery, and persecute with great 
violence; but Dr. Goodwin’s idea is more 
probable. He says, in his Exposition, 
(Part II. chap. 1,) ‘Whether the wine- 
press will be brought into this country, he 
only knows who is the Lord both of the 
harvest and the vintage;’’ (reader, mark 
well what follows;) ‘‘only this may be 
more confidently affirmed, that those carnal 
Protestants in England and other places, 
who, like the outward court, have been 
joined to the people of God, shall yet, 
before the expiration of the beast’s king- 
dom and number, be more or less given up 
to the papists, and be made to vail to them, 
if not all of them, by bloody wars and con- 
quests, yet, by some base and unworthy 
yielding to them, as a just punishment of 
their carnal profession of the gospel.’ 
«And the winepress was trodden without 
the city, and the blood came out of the 
winepress, even unto the horses’ bridles, by 
the space of a thousand and six hundred 
furlongs.’? The Lord avert from this coun- 
try such a judgment!—Vide Bicheno’s Signs 
of the Times. 


JOHN WILLIsON, 1742. 


“< Before Antichrist’s fall, one of the ten 
kingdoms which supported the beast shall 
undergo 2 marvellous revolution. (Rev. xi. 
13.) ‘The same hour there was a great 
earthquake, and the tenth part of the city 
fell”? By which tenth part, is to be under- 
stood one of the ten kingdoms into which 
the great city, Romish Babylon, was di- 
vided: this, many take to be the kingdom 
of France, it being the tenth and last of the 
kingdoms as to the time of its rise, and that 
which gave to Rome the denomination of a 
beast with ten horns, and, also, it being jhe 
only one of the ten that was never conquered 
since ‘its rise. However unlikely this and 
other prophesied events may appear at the 
time, yet the Almighty hand of the only 
wise God can soon bring them about when 
least expected.” , ads 


| DR. JOHN GILL, 1752. 


The destruction of Antichrist is the grand 
leading event to the glories of this state. 
This is hinted at in the epistle to the 
church at Philadelphia, the emblem of the 
spiritual reign; it will be the last struggle 
of the beast, that will cause that hour of 
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temptation, which shall come upon all the 
world to‘try the inhabitants of it: when the 
seventh trumpet shall be sounded, which 
shall bring on the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ throughout the world, he will de- 
stroy them which destroy the earth ; mean- 
ing the papists, who have destroyed the 
inhabitants of the earth with their false 
doctrine, superstitious worship, and with 
those bloody wars, murders, and massacres, 
they have been at the bottom of. And till 
this is done, the spiritual reign cannot take 
place, especially in its full compass, and in 
all its branches, for, so long as Antichrist 
reigns, the church ‘will be more or less in 
an afflicted state; the date of the church’s 
troubles, and of the reign of Antichrist are 
alike, and will expire together: the power 
given to the beast, is to continue forty and 
two months; and so long the holy city, or 
church, is to be trodden under foot; and so 
long the witnesses will prophesy in sack- 
cloth, even one thousand two hundred and 
threescore days, which are equal to forty- 
two months; wherefore, there can be no 
truly and happy days, until these dates are 
ended. 

The destruction of Antichrist will be by 
the spirit of Christ’s mouth, and the bright- 
ness of his coming; that is, by his coming 
in a spiritual way ; or through the word of 
his mouth, his gospel attended by his spirit 
and power: which will shine out with so 
much lustre, splendour, light, and glory, as 
will chase away the darkness of popery, 
and enlighten the minds of people, to see 
into all the fopperies, absurdities, and 
wickedness of that religion, and cause them 
to cast it off; yea, even to open the eyes of 
the kings and princes of the earth, to behold 
and loath the abominations of the whore of 
Rome, they have committed fornication 
with; and fill them with wrath and indig- 
nation against her, as to hate her, make 
her bare and desolate, and burn her with 
fire. 

This work will be greatly effected by the 
pouring out the seven vials of God’s wrath, 
or the inflicting the seven last plagues upon 
the antichristian states, upon the western 
and eastern antichrist, the pope and Turk ; 
who must be both removed to make way for 
the spiritual reign of Christ. These seven 
vials will be poured out, or those plagues 
inflicted by angels, by whom we are to un- 
derstand Protestant kings, and princes, and 

enerals of armies; and these will be given 
ice by one or the first of the four beasts, or 
living creatures, the emblem of gospel min- 
isters; who, having some notice of the time 
of Antichrist’s destruction being at hand, 
will stir, up and animate the Christian 
princes and potentates to. put this work in 
hand; and who are, therefore, said to go 
forth from the temple, the church, the place 
of divine and spiritual worship, and where 
they themselves are worshippers! and from 
thence they have orders to go forth and do 
their work, vcore 8 
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The first five of these vials concern the 
western Antichrist, and his dominions: be- 
tween which, and the trumpets, there is a 
great correspondence, though they respect 
different times and persons. The first vial 
will be poured out upon the earth, and de- 
signs those popish countries which are upon 
the continent, as France and Germany, es- 
pecially the latter; and, as the first trumpet 
brought the Goths into Germany, so the 
first vial will bring great distress upon the 
popish party in the empire, and issue in a 
reformation from popery. The second vial 
will be poured out upon the sea, and may 
intend the maritime powers belonging to the 
See of Rome, particularly Spain and Portu- 
gal; and as the second brought the Vandals 
into these places, so this vial will effect the 
same, and bring. wars and desolations into 
them, and make a change in their religion. 
The third vial will be poured out upon the 
rivers and fountains of water, which may 
point to those places adjacent to Rome, as 
Italy and Savoy; and’as the third trumpet 
brought the Huns into those parts, so this 
vial will bring in large armies hither, which 
will cause much bloodshed, and a great 
revolution in church and state. The fourth 
vial will be poured out upon the sun, which 
must denote some person or persons of great 
dignity and influence, and as the fourth 
trumpet brought destruction upon the Em- 
peror of Rome, the sun of the empire, and 
upon the governors under him, signified by 
the moon and stars; this vial will bring on 
the ruin of the pope of Rome, the sun of the 
antichristian empire, with all his cardinals, 
bishops, priests, &c. The fifth vial will be 
poured out upon the seat of the beast, which 
is Rome, the seat, that the devil gave to the 
beast, and will produce great darkness in his 
kingdom though as yet it will not be utterly 
destroyed, which is reserved to the seventh 
vial. Now, these several vials as they will 
be so’ many plagues on the western Anti- 
christ, and make so many breaches and.ruins 
upon his states and domininions, so they 
will be so many gradual steps to the ad- 
vancement of the glory and kingdom of 
Christ, and issue in the reformation of these 
places from popery. The sixth vial will be 
poured out on the river Euphrates, which 
designs the Turkish empire, in the midst of 
which that river is; and as the sixth trum- 
pet let loose the four angels, or heads of the 
Ottoman family into Europe, so this vial 
affects the same empire, and brings destruc- 
tion on it, signified by the drying up the 
waters of that river, as Babylon’s destruc- 
tion is expressed by the drying up of her 
sea, (Jer. li. 86,) which will make way for 
the kings, or kingdoms of the east; the king- 
doms of Persia and Tartary, and others to 
receive and embrace the Christian religion : 
this is the second or Turkish wo, which 
shall pass away; when the kingdoms of this 
world will become Christ’s, and his domi- 
nion will be from sea to sea, from the Medi- 
terranean sea to the Persian sea; and from 
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the river Euphrates to theends of the earth. 
The seventh vial will be poured out upon 
the air, the whole kingdom of Satan, in all 
the branches of it, who is the prince of the 
power of the air; and this vial will clear 
the whole world of all the remains of 
Christ’s enemies, pagan, papal, and Maho- 
medan, which the other vial left or did not 
reach ; and now will Christ’s kingdom be in 
its full glory. Now the heathens, pagans, 
and Mahomedans, will perish out of his land, 
and these sort of sinners will be consumed 
out of the earth, and such wicked ones will 
be no more. 

God will make a short work in righteous- 
ness, upon the enemies of his church; as 
yet I take it, none of them are poured out, 
though some great and learned men have so 
thought: as yet there has been no such de- 
vastation on the continent, as in France, and 
Germany, as to produce the above effects; 
nor in the countries of Spain and Portugal; 
nor in Italy and Savoy, and the like places 
near Rome, nor in the seat of the beast, 
Rome itself: nor on the pope and his eardi- 
nals ; the river Euphrates is not dried up; 
the Ottoman empire is yet in being; the 
Turkish wo is not passed away ; and much 
less the world cleared of all; the enemies of 
Christ and his church; no, before this work 
is done, the outer court must be given to the 
Gentiles; and the witnesses must be slain. 
Had they begun to be poured out at the 
time of the reformation, as some have 
thought, in all likelihood they would have 
been finished before now; and Antichrist 
would have been destroyed, and better times 
than we are now in, would have succeeded ; 
but, however, this we may be assured of, 
that as the plagues in Egypt issued in the 
destruction of Pharaoh, and in the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites, so these vials will end 
in the ruin of Antichrist, and in the salva- 
tion of the church of Christ. As soon as 
these things will take place, nay, as soon as 
you hear of those seven plagues, immedi- 
ately you hear of persons on a sea of glass, 
triumphing over Antichrist, having the harps 
of God, and singing the song of Moses and 
the Lamb: and no sooner it is said, that 
Babylon is fallen, but voices are heard in 
heaven ascribing, glery, honour, and power 
to God, for his judgments on the great 
whore; declaring that the Lord God omni- 
potent reigneth; that the marriage of the 
Lamb is come; and his bride made ready ; 
and proclaiming them happy that are called 
to the marriage supper of the Lamb; all 
which respect the spiritual reign of Christ, 
now introduced by the ruin of Antichrist. 

There will be very large conversions eve 
where, in the several parts of the world; 
in all popish countries, and antichristian 
states; even the ten kings, that have given 
their kingdoms to the beast, have been 
associates of Antichrist, and reigned with 
him, shall withdraw from him; they and 
their subjects shall revolt from him, and be 
converted, and embrace the pure gospel; as 
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it will be the Christian princes and potentates 
that will pour out the seven vials on Anti- 
christ, they will carry the gospel with them 
wherever they go; or however, the minis- 
ters of it will follow closely at their heels, 
way being made by the former for them; 
whose ministry will meet with great suc- 
cess every where, and those that escape the 
judgments of God in these nations, will not 
only by affrighted at them, but will be truly 
converted by the gospel, and give glory to 
the God of heaven. In the Mohamedan 
nations, the Turkish wo being past, and 
that empire being destroyed, and way made 
for the gospel to be carried into the eastern 
kingdoms, great and large conversions will 
be made by it; there is a most glaring pro- 
phecy of this in Isaiah ix. 7, which whole 
chapter concerns the spiritual and personal 
reign of Christ: “All the flocks of Kedar 
shall be gathered together unto thee, the 
rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee; 
they shall come up with acceptance on 
mine altar, and I will glorify the house of 
my glory.’ Now Kedar and Nabaioth, 
were the sons of Ismael, (Gen. xxv. 13,) 
who settled in Arabia, the country now 
possessed by the Turks; so that this is a 
prophecy of the conversion of multitudes 
in those parts, whereby the interest of Christ 
will be increased, and his church’ glorified. 
Moreover, in all pagan countries the gospel 
will make its way, and be successful; the 
covering and veil of blindness and ignorance, 
cast and spread over all the people and 
nations, will be removed by it; not only the 
darkness of popery and Mohamedanism, but 
the gross darkness of paganism shall flee 
away at the light and brightness of Zion’s 
rising; the Gentiles shall come to it; the 
fullness and forces of them shall be bought 
into the church, being converted by the 
word; and not only vast multitudes of the 
common people, but great personages also ; 
kings shall be enlightened by it; these shall 
come to Christ, fall down before him, and 
worship him; these shall come into his 
church, and become members of it; kings 
shall be nursing fathers, and queens nursing 
mothers to his people; they shall bring their 
riches, honour, and glory into his house; 
and his saints shall such the breasts of kings, 
be enriched, honoured, and protected by 
them. This will be the time when the king- 
dom and dominion, and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the Most 
High: not that there will be any change or 
alteration in the form and order of civil 
government, which will be the same as 
now; there will be kings and queens then, 
as at this time, as these prophecies show, it 
will not be until the personal reign of Christ 
takes place, that all rule, authority, and 
power, will be put down; civil magistracy 
in the spiritual reign will continue as it is; 
only it will change, it will be entirely in the 
hands of Christian kings arid princes all the 

world over; and no doubt but it will be better 
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exercised, be more orderly and regular; and 
that truth and righteousness will prevail 
every where. But I must not forget the 
conversion of that considerable body of peo- 
ple the Jews, who have been preserved a 
distinct people for several hundreds of years, 
for this purpose; the conversion of these 
people will be sudden, and of them alto- 
gether, a nation shall be born at once. It 
looks like as-if their conversion would be 
like that of the Apostle Paul, and he seems 
to hint that it will, when he says, that he in 
obtaining mercy, was a pattern to them 
which should hereafter believe; meaning, 
perhaps, his own countrymen that should 
believe in Christ in the latter day, whose 
conversion would be similar to his; that as 
his conversion was sudden, in the midst of 
all his ignorance, unbelief and rebellion, and 
without the word, by the immediate power, 
and grace of God, so will theirs, be in like 
manner; nor is it likely that their conver- 
sion should be by means of the word, since 
there is such an aversion in that people, to 
the hearing of it; anda rare thing it is to 
see a Jew in a Christian assembly. But, 
however, all Israel shall be called, converted, 
and saved; there is a famous prophecy of 
this in Hosea, iii. 4,5; in the first of these 
verses it is said, the children of Israel shall 
abide many days without a king and with- 
out a prince; without any civil government 
of their own, the sceptre having departed 
from them many hundred years ago; and 
without sacrifice, daily or yearly, or on any 
occasion; they believing it to be unlawful 
to sacrifice any where but in their own land, 
and at Jerusalem, and on the altar of God 
there; and without an image, and without 
an ephod, and without teraphim; without 
any manner of idols, or idol-worship; they 
being not addicated to idolatry, since their 
return from the Babylonish captivity: and 
now as all these things are exactly ful- 
filled in them so-will in like manner that 
which follows: afterwards shall the children 
of Israel return; by faith and repentance, 
from their evil way, from their impenitence 
and unbelief, and rejection of the Mes- 
siah; and seek the Lord their.God, and 
David their king; the Messiah, the son of 
David, their king, as their own Targum 
paraphrases it; and shall fear the Lord and 
his goodness in the latter days; in the 
spiritual reign of Christ; and it is hinted as 
in the Philadelphian state, (Rev. ill. 9,) then 
will the children of Israel appoint them- 
selves one head, which is Christ, whom they 
will own and acknowledge to be their head, 
lord, and king; and they shall come out of 
the land, or countries, where they are, to 
their own land, and great shall be the day 
of Jezreel; and this will make a consider- 


‘able part of the glory of Christ’s spiritual 


reign. — E 

‘The light of the gospel, both in the 
preachers and professors of it, will be very 
great, clear and distinct, tha light of the 


‘moon, as in the present dispensation, to 
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which it may be compared, shall be as the 
light of the sun, to which that dispensation 
shall be like; and the light of the sun shall 
be seven fold, as the light of seven days: as 
if the light of seven days were collected 
together, and shone out at once; hyperboli- 
cal expressions, setting forth the exceeding 
greatness of gospel light in those times ; not 
only the watchmen, ministers of the word, 
shall see eye to eye, all truths clearly and 
distinctly ; their ideas and sentiments shall 
be regular and uniform: there will be an 
entire harmony, and agreement between 
them; but even private Christians, common 
members, shall all know the Lord, and the 
things of the gospel, in a very clear and 
comfortable manner, even from the least of 
them unto the greatest of them: when God 
shall lay Zion’s stones with fair colours, 
and her foundations with sapphires, make 
her windows of agates, and her gates of car- 
buncles, and all her borders of pleasant 
stones; then all her children shall be taught 
of God, to such a degree as they never were 
before, so clearly, fully, and universally. 
Brotherly love which is now waxen cold, 
will be in its heighth and glory, agreeable 
to the name of this state, Philadelphia, 
which signifies brotherly love: there will be 
no more contentions, animosities, and quar- 
rels: Ephraim shall not envy Judah, on 
account of pre-eminence of office, gifts, and 
grace; and Judah shall not envy Ephraim, 
by any haughty and overbearing carriage, 
or with wrangling debates, and approbrious 
language; the two sticks of Ephraim and 
Judah, shall be one in the hand of the Lord; 
there will be perfect harmony and love, 
nothing to disturb, distress, and make un- 
easy, or tend to alienate the affections of 
one from another; there will be no pricking 
briar, nor grieving thorn among them; they 
will be like the first Christians, of one heart, 
and of one soul, being of one mind, and of 
one judgment; all studying to keep the 
unity of the spirit, in the bond of peace. 
Holiness which becomes the house of 
God forever, will now adorn every mem- 
ber in it; nor will there be so much immo- 
rality in the world as at this present time; 
holiness will be as common as profaneness 
is now; in that day there shall be upon the 
bells of the horses, holiness to the Lord— 
yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah, 
shall be holiness unto the Lord of hosts ; 
Christ, therefore, takes his tithes in writing 
to the church at Philadelphia, the emblem 
of the spiritual reign, suitable to its state ; 
as truth and holiness shall then prevail, he 
addresses it thus, these things saith he that 
is holy, he that is true: truth and holiness 
go together; truth influences the heart, and 
that the life and conversation. t tasty 
There will be great peace and prosperity 
of all kinds, inward and outward, spiritual 
and temporal; in those days of the Mes- 
siah’s spiritual reign, shall the righteous 
flourish ; and abundance of peace so long as 
the moon endureth ; as the saints will enjoy 
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great peace of conscience and tranquillity of 
mind, so they will have nothing to disturb 
them without; there will be no more perse- 
cution ; there will be none to hurt or destroy 
in all the Lord’s holy mountain, as there 
will be no discord among themselves, so no 
distress from any enemies, violence shall 
no more be heard in their land, nor wasting 
and destruction within their border; O 
happy, halcyon days! I go on to observe. 

There will be a personal appearance of the 
son of God, and a glorious one it will be : 
he will personally appear ; the Lord himself 
shall descend; not by his spirit, or by the 
communication of his grace, or by his gra- 
cious presence, as before: but in person he 
will descend from the third heaven, where he 
is, in our nature, into the air, where he will 
be visible ; every eye shall see-him, when he 
cometh with clouds; or in the clouds of 
heaven, which will be his chariot; he wili 
descend on earth at the proper time: and his 
feet shall stand upon the mount of Olives; 
on that spot of ground from whence he as- 
cended to heaven. Job seems to have this 
descent of his in view, when he says, he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth, 
which seems to respect not so much his first 
coming as his second; since it is connected 
with the resurrection of the dead. 

This appearanee of Christ will be a very 
glorious one ; it is called the glorious appear- 
ing of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

Happy are those that belong to this city, 
who are fellow-citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God ; whose citizenship 
is in heaven, and they have a right to enter 
in through the gates into the holy city, the 
new Jerusalem ; but miserable will those be, 
that will be without, for without are dogs : 
and then he that is unjust, will be unjust 
still; and he that is filthy, will be filthy still ; 
and he that is righteous, will be righteous 
still; and he that is holy, will be holy still. 
—Sermon from Psalm lxxxvii. 3, preached, 


| December 27; 1762. 
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Sir Isaac Newton says, “ Among the 
interpreters of the last age, there is scarce 
one of note who hath not made some dis- 
covery worth knowing. It is little encou- 
ragement to this kind of study to reflect, that 
two of the most learned men of their times, 
Mr. Mede and Mr. Daubuz, the one died a 
fellow of a college, and the other a vicar of 
Yorkshire.” Mr. Mede, as we read in the 
memoirs of his life, was so modest, that he 
wished for nothing more than a donative or 
sinecure to be added to his fellowship: but 
even this he could not obtain. But, how- 
ever, let us proceed: “Blessed is he that 
readeth, and bere that hear the words of this 
prophecy, and keep those things that are 
written therein.”? Dr. Newton observes 
“Notwithstanding the general current in her 
favour (meaning the church of Rome,) the 


her down. The ten horns shall hate her ; 
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tide shall turn against her ;* and the hands 


J stone in the sea, and her ke shall ri 
which helped to raise her, shall help to pull Sa eed cious: 


forever and forever; and the soil and situa- 
tion of Rome, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, greatly favour such a supposition ; as 
St. John saith, she spiritually is called Sodom, 
and she shall resemble Sodom in her pun- 
ishment, as well as in her crimes. ‘After 
the subversion of the capital city, the beast 
and the false prophet, the powers civil and 
ecclesiastical, .with those who still adhere 
to their party, shall make one effort more ; 
but it shall prove as weak and vain as it is 
impious. A tradition hath prevailed amongst 
the Jews, that the destruction of Rome, and 
the redemption of Israel, shall fall out about 
the same time. 


that is, by a common figure of the whole 
for a part, some of the ten kings, for others 
shall bewail and lament for her, and shall 
fight and perish in the cause of the beast.+ 
Some of the kings who formerly loved her, 
grown sensible of her exorbitant exactions 
and oppressions, shall hate her, shall strip, 
and expose, and plunder her, and utterly 
consume her with fire. Rome, therefore, 
will finally be destroyed, by some of the 
princes who are reformed; or shall be re- 
formed from popery : and as the kings of 
France have contributed greatly to her 
advancement, it is not impossible, nor im- 
probable, that some time or other they may 
also be the principal authors of her destruc- 
tion. France hath already shown some 
tendency towards a reformation, and there- 
fore may appear more likely to effect such a 
revolution. Such a revolution may reason- 
ably be expected; because this infatuation 
of popish princes is permitted by Divine 
Providence only for a certain period, until 
the words of God shall be fulfilled, and 
particularly the words of the prophet 
Daniel: ‘They shall be given into his 
hand, until a time, and times, and the divid- 
ing of time; but,’’ then, as it immediately 
follows, “‘ the judgment shall sit, and they 
shall take away his dominion to consume, 
and to destroy it until the end.’”’? It is upon 
the seventh, or last head of the beast, that 
the horns are seen growing together, that is, 
upon the Roman empire, in its seventh or 
last form of government; and they are not 
like the heads successive, but contemporary 
kingdoms. ‘These have one mind, and 
‘shall give their power and strength unto the 
beast ;”? which is easily understood, and 
applied to the princes and states in commu- 
nion with the church of Rome. However 
they may differ in other respects, yet they 
agree in submitting implicitly to the autho- 
rity of the Roman church, and in defending 
its rights and prerogatives against all op- 

osers. ‘‘ These shall make war with the 

amb, and the Lamb shall overcome them.” 
They persecute the true church of Christ, 
but the true church shall in the end prevail, 
and triumph over them; which particulars 
have been fullfilled in part already, and will 
be more fully accomplished _ hereafter. 
“‘ The fall of Rome,” in the latter day, “ is 
delineated as of another Babylon; and it is 
declared, that she shall be destroyed by fire, 
and her destruction shall be a complete and 
total destruction, such as hath never yet 
been the fate of Rome. Some of the princes 
who were once of her: communion shall 
hate her as much as they loved her, and 
burn her with fire. | It is T ihe intimated, 
that Rome shall be swallowed up by a sub- 
terraneous fire, shall sink like a great mill- 
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These are wonderful predictions, in which 
we are all most nearly concerned; because 
the awful times of which they speak, we 
have reason to believe, are just at hand; 
and none of us know how soon we may be 
involved in the distresses which are here 
foretold. The Roman empire, we have seen, 
was to be broken up, and divided into ten 
kingdoms. Some time, soon after the forma- 
tion of these ten kingdoms, which are de- 
nominated horns, there was to arise one little 
horn, one .small dominion, underneath, or 
from behind, three of the ten horns, or king- 
doms, into which the empire should be di- 
vided. This little horn was to conquer and 
subdue three of the ten horns, and to usurp 
their dominion. After this, it was to go on 
and increase more and more, till it had 
obtained a peculiar kind of power and juris- 
diction over all the seven other horns. This 
one little horn, which was become so great 
and powerful, was also to grow proud, and 
vain, and cruel, and bloody, and tyrannical, 
and idolatrous, and a vile persecutor of the 
true servants of the living God. This hor- 
ribly bloody and tyrannical power, was to 
be aided and assisted in its cruelties towards 
the genuine followers of the Lamb, by all 
the other seven kingdoms, over which it 
had obtained an unbounded influence. . This 
wicked and cruel dominion was to continue 
a time and times and half a time. A time 
here, in prophetic language, signifies a Jew- 
ish year, which consisted of three hundred 
and sixty days. The times then will signify 
twice three hundred and sixty days; and 
half a time will signify half of three hundred 
and ‘sixty days, or one hundred and eighty 
days. But a day, in the language of pro- 
phecy, is put for a year. If, therefore, we 
add these numbers together, they will be 
thrice three hundred and sixty years, and 
one hundred and eighty years, or exactly 
twelve hundred and sixty years, for the con- 
tinuance of this bloody and tyrannical power; 
at. the end of which period it is to be com- 
pletely and everlastingly destroyed. 

Now let us look back and see whether all 


* Vide, his Plea for Religion, a most admirable 


ae his. isible at the present moment ? Nn; 
Js naltue.maible at t es and interesting book ; fe edition, 1808, 


t+ This is too true. 
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these strange predictions of Daniel have 
ever been accomplished. 

The Roman empire was to be destroyed. 
It was so, in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
It was to be divided into a number of small 
kingdoms: it was so in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries. A little horn 
was to arise, unperceived, and subdue three 
of the ten horns. The bishop of Rome, im 
a sort of secret and imperceptible manner, 
did arise to temporal dominion, and sub- 
dued, by the help of Pepin, king of France, 
three of those ten states, into which the em- 
pire had been divided; the senate of Rome, 

-the kingdom of Lombardy, and the Ewarchate 
of Ravenna; three governments all in Italy. 
And it is extremely remarkable, that upon 
becoming master of these three estates, the 
bishop of Rome assumed a triple crown, 
which he hath worn ever since, and which 
he continues to wear at this very day! This 
is wonderful. 

Now, the bishop of Rome was to retain 
his power over these three states, and his 
influence over the seven other kingdoms, 
twelve hundred and sixty years. If we 
knew exactly when to begin to reckon these 
years, we should know precisely when the 
destruction of Antichrist would take place. 
Some begin to reckon from the year 606, 
when the proud prelate of Rome was de- 
clared universal bishop. Others begin from 
the year 666, the apocalyptic number; and 
others from the year 756, when he became 
a temporal prince. If the first period be 
right, then the pope of Rome, the undoubted 
Antichrist of the New Testament, will be 
completely destroyed, as a horn, about the 
year 1866. If the second period be intended 
by the Spirit of Prophecy, then his end will 
be near the year 1926. But if the third 
period be the time, then Antichrist will re- 
tain some part of his dominion over the 
nations till about the year 2016.* 

Most evident it is, that he is rapidly fall- 
ing. There is a great deal, however, yet to 
be done. But, when God works, who shall 
let? Much has been already ‘done, and all 
will be accomplished in due time. Not one 
word shall. fall to the ground of all that the 
Lord hath spoken. : 

Nay, not only shall Antichrist be over- 
thrown, but even Rome itself, the place and 
city where he hath carried on his abomina- 
tions for so many ages, shall be everlastingly 
destroyed. The language of Scripture is ex- 
tremely strong, and seems sufficiently clear 
and precise.+ 


* The number of bishops, whom we aa 


call popes, who have presided over the Romish 
church from its first institution by the apostles, is 
about two hundred and fifty or sixty; they have, 
therefore, presided only about seven years each 
upon an average. 

+ It is granted, that all the passages upon this 
subject ‘are figurative and prophetic, and_there- 
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Thus Daniel: ‘I beheld then because of 
the voice of the great words which the horn 
spake: I beheld even till the beast was 
slain, and his body destroyed and given to 
the burning flame.” Thus, too, St. Paul, 
where he is probably speaking of Anti- 
christ: “The Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven with his mighty angels, in 
flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power.”’? And, again, in an- 
other place in the same epistle, where he is 
certainly and professedly speaking of Anti- 
christ, he saith: ‘‘And then shall that 
Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, and 
shall destroy with the brightness of — his 
coming.”” ‘Thus, too, St. John: “The 
beast goeth into perdition.” Again: “ Her 
plagues shall be in one day, and she shall 
be utterly burned with fire. The kings of 
the earth shall bewail her, and lament for 
her, when they see the smoke of her burn- 
ing, standing afar off for fear of her tor- 
ment, saying, Alas! alas! that great city 
Babylon, that mighty city! for in one hour 
is thy judgment come. In one hour so great 
riches are come to nought! They shall see 
the smoke of her burning! And a mighty 
angel took up a stone like a great mill- 
stone, and cast it into the sea, saying, Thus 
with violence shall that great city Babylon 
be thrown down, and shall be found no more 
at all. And the voice of harpers,.and mu- 
sicians, and trumpeters, shall be heard no 
more at all in thee. And no craftsman, 
of whatever craft he be, shall be found an 
more in thee: and the sound of a mill- 
stone shall be heard no more at all in thee; 
and the light of a candle shall shine no 
more at all in thee; and the voice of the 
bridegroom and of the bride shall he heard 
no more at all in thee.’”’ Immediately after 
these words, all the inhabitants of heaven 
are represented as rejoicmg, and saying, 
Hallelujah! ‘And her smoke rose up for- . 
ever and ever.’? ; 

It will be allowed, that these are very 
strong expressions, and imply a punish- 
ment extremely severe. It is remarkable, 


‘too, that all the country about the city of 


Rome, is a kind of bitumen, or pitchy sub- 
stance. And in the year of Silo aed 80, a 
fire burst out from beneath the ground, in 
the middle of the city, and burnt four of the 
principal heathen temples, with the sacred 
buildings of the capitol. Italy, indeed, is. a 
storehouse of fire: and when the one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty days are ex- 
pired, Rome itself, with its magnifi- 
cence, will be absorbed in a lake of fire, 


sink into the sea, and rise no more at all 
forever. 


fore must be interpreted with caution; but et 


they seem so strong and precise, that we cannot | sense. The r ill ec 
, : , -reader will com 
well understand them in any more moderate| and form his own judgment. 


pare them together, 
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It was this grand Antichristian apostasy, 
of which we have been speaking, that St. 
Paul unquestionably alludes to in 2 Thess. 
ii. 1—12; in 1 Tim. iv. 1—3; and in 2 Tim. 
iil. 1—5. St. John speaks of the same 
thing, (1 John ii. 18, 22;) and in the book 
of Revelation, he hath described the abomi- 
nations of the church of Rome at con- 
siderable length, but in language highly 
figurative,* If we will be at the pains to 
lay all these predictions together, and com- 
pare them with those of Daniel, before- 
mentioned, we cannot fail seeing to whom 
all the characters belong, and how awful 
the destruction is, which awaits this mother 
of abominations. 


J. BICHENO, A. M.t 


Will all the numbers of Daniel and John, 
which refer to the state of things that we 
are looking for, agree with the present 
time? Let us examine. 

In discussing the numbers of Daniel, I 
shall not take up much time in examining 
questions, and in endeavouring to solve 
difficulties which might be started, nor in 
inquiring whether any of these numbers 
terminated in Antiochus Epiphanes. [ 
think, and I have very respeetable authori- 
ties on my side, that they refer to the over- 
throw of the papal apostasy, and all those 
symptoms of tyranny which have been so 
much at enmity with the kingdom of Christ; 
to the purification of the Gentile church, 
and to the restoration and conversion of the 
Jews. To save time, and to spare the 
reader’s patience, I shail take some things 
for granted, which may be seen argued at 
length in more volumnious writings. 

In the first place, let us consider Daniel’s 
vision in chap. viii. It opens with the 


* The seven seals in this hieroglyphical book 
refer to Rome in her pagan state; the seven 
trumpets to the Roman empire in its Christian 
state; and the seven vials to the same Roman 
empire, broken into ten kingdoms, in its popish 
and antichristian state. 

It is somewhat singular, that the learned author 
(Mr. Simpson) should no where have noticed the 
celebrated work of Mr. Fleming. That this gen- 
tleman should, in so remarkable and express a 
manner, have foretold the year of the French 
revolution, and the extreme degradation of the 
French monarchy, is surely a circumstance de- 
serving of great attention. His whole work is 
interesting, but it is much to be hoped that his 
conjecture, cet 
popery, is not equal 
desty and piety of the pe 
them a great recommendation. 

There is some reason, from the present ap- 
‘pearance of things, to suppose, that one thousand 
two hundred and sixty prophetical years must be 


the general prevalence of 


culeulated from a period somewhat earlier than | understood 
the commencement of the seyenth century. | hundred days 
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appearance of a ram (v. 4,) having two 
horns, pushing westward, and northward, 
and southward. This the angel interprets 
(v. 20,) to be the kings of Media and Per- 
sia. The next object in the vision is an he 
goat, (v. 5,) which came from the west, 
with a notable horn between his eyes. This, 
the angel says, (v. 21,) is the king of Grecia, 
the Grecian empire; and the great horn 
between his eyes, the first king, or king- 
dom, under Alexander, his brother, and two 
sons. This horn was broken (vy. 8,) and 
after it came up four others; the four em- 
pires which sprung up out of the conquests 
of Alexander. ‘And out of one of them 
came a little horn, (v. 9,) which waxed 
exceeding great, towards the south, and 
towards the east, and towards the pleasant 
land, and by him the place of the daily sac- 
rifice was taken away, and the place of his 
sanctuary was cast down,” &c. (V.13,) 
“Then I heard one saint speaking, and 
another saint said unto that certain saint 
which spake, How long shall be the vision 
concerning the daily sacrifice, and the trans- 
gression of desolation, to give both the sanc- 
tuary and the host to be trodden under foot? 
And he said unto me, Unto two thousand 
and three hundred days, then shall the sanc- 
tuary be cleansed.”’ 

It seems natural to reckon those twenty- 
three hundred days (or years,) either from 
the first part of the vision, the pushing of 
the ram, or the latter end, the violences of 
the little horn, or from the time when Daniel 
saw the vision.* If we calculate from the 
time when Daniel saw the vision, the ter- 
mination of the twenty-three hundred years 
is past forty or fifty years, and the sanc- 
tuary is not cleansed. If from the latter 
part of the vision (as understood of Antio- 
chus,) it will carry us to about the year A. 
D. 2130, which appears too far: for sup- 
posing the twelve hundred and sixty year’s 
power of the beast, predicted in the Apoca- 
lypse, were to be calculated from the time 
when the pope became a temporal prince, 
from the Ezarchate of Ravenna being given 
to him by Pepin, A. D. 755, or by Charle- 
magne, A. D. 774, this would fall short of 
Daniel’s number by more than a hundred 
years; but seeing that the power, idolatry, 
corruptions, and usurpations of the papacy, 
were such, at least in the sixth century, as 


*Dr. Newton, bishop of Bristol, concludes 
well founded. The mo-| from v. 13, that these days are to be calculated 


performance carry with| from the beginning of the vision. 


“As the 
question was asked,’’ says he, not how long the 
daily sacrifice shall be taken away, and the trans- 
ression of desolation continue, but also, how 
ong the vision shall last ; so the answer is to be 
; and these two thousand and three 
denote the whole time from the be- 


The year of our Lord 538, accords with the | ginning of the vision, to the cleansing of the 


downfall of the pop 


e’s temporal dominion, A. D. 
1798... . 


sanctuary,’ (Dissert. on the Proph. vol. i.p. 331.) 
Dr. Lowth in his comment on this passage, says, 


+This extract from the sixth edition of his |<‘ The words may be rendered more agreeably to 


Signs of the Times, 1808, | 
cise work on the Prophecies, a a 
recommended to every reader on this subject. 


an admirable and con- | the Hebrew, thus: For how long atime shall the 
which is earnestly | vision last, the daily sacrifice be taken away and the 


transgression of desolation continue ? 
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appear sufficient to denominate ita beast, 
and it is certain, that he began to rise much 
earlier; the most probable time for the fixing 
the commencement of Daniel’s twenty-three 
hundred years, and that which will alto- 
gether agree best with the other numbers of 
Daniel, and the predictions in the Apoca- 
lypse, is the beginning of the vision, the 
pushing of the ram, by which is intended 
some distinguished exertions of the Persian 
empire for conquests. And to what period 
of that empire does this so well agree as to 
the times of Xerxes, and that particular push 
which he made when heinvaded Greece* 
with an army of 2,641,610 fighting men, 
reckoning 517,610 on board his fleet, which 
consisted of 1207 ships of the line of battle, 
3000 gallies, transports, victuallers, &c., 
beside the two hundred and twenty ships 
which the nations on this side the Helles- 
pont added, on board of which were 24,000 
men? Of his land forces, 80,000 were 
horse. And besides this multitude, as many 
more are reckoned to have followed the 
camp, servants, eunuchs, &c., so that the 
whole number of people engaged in this 
expedition was at least 5,000,000. What a 
la was this for conquest! And (though 
e had been pushing for three or four years 
before,) yet, nothing else forbidding it, what 
period could be more proper for the angel 
to begin his reckoning from? He passed 
. the Hellespont B. C. 470: four years before 
‘this he pushed at Egypt, and reduced it; 
the next year he prepared for this invasion ; 
the following he entered into a league with 
the Carthaginians against the Greeks, and 
in the year 481 B.C., marches as far as 
Sardis, on his way towards Greece, where 
-he winters, and‘ in the spring passes the 
Hellespont. 

Suppose we fix the year 481 B. C. for the 
commencement of Daniel’s two thousand 
three hundred years, (allowing our chro- 
nology to be correct,) this. carries us to the 
year of Christ 1819, when the sanctuary 


and host are no longer to be trodden under 


foot, i.e., the land of Palestine is no longer 
to be in possession of the enemies of the Jews, 
but they are to be restored, and the church 
freed from antichristian abominations. 

’ But it may be objected, that as the Jewish 
year consisted but of three hundred and 
sixty days, five days and a quarter short of 
our solar year, this will make a difference 
of thirty-one years short. To which I 
answer: A single Jewish year consisted 
but of three hundred and sixty days, and 
when we consider three or four years only, 
this mode of reckoning may be admitted : 
but, as we have leap years to regulate our 
measurement of time, so had the Jews. 
When it was necessary, they intercalated 
their month Adar; sometimes even a whole 
month, and this they were obliged to do to 


make their feasts of the Passover, Pentecost, | ~ 
and Tabernacles, happen at their proper 


— 


* Prideaux’s Connect, Part. I. Book iv. p, 233. 
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seasons. The Targum of Chron. xii. 32, 
says of the children of Issachar, that “ they 
were skillful in knowledge of times, and 
wise to fix the beginning of the years; dex- 
terous at setting the new moons and fixing 
their feasts at their seasons.” Hence it fol- 
lows, that though the Jewish ordinary year 
is to be attended to when but a few years 
are under consideration, yet, in a long suc- 
cession of time, they are not to be noticed, 
for by intercalations they amount to the 
same with solar years. 

In Daniel xii.. we have three different 
numbers. The first agrees with that in 
chap. vii. 25, v. 7; “I heard the man 
clothed m linen, which was upon the 
waters of the river, when he held up his 
right hand and his left hand unto heaven, 
and swear by him that liveth forever, that 
it shall be for a time, times, and a half 
time.”? Three years and a half, or forty-two 
months of years, viz. twelve hundred and 
sixty. ‘And when he shall have accom- 
plished to scatter the power of the holy 
people, all these things shall be finished.” 
Again, (v. 11,) “And from the time that 
the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, and 
the abomination that maketh desolate set up, 
there shall be a thousand two hundred and 
ninety days.” (V. 12.) “Blessed is he 
that waiteth and cometh to the thousand 
three hundred and five and thirty days.” 
As the first number agrees with the predic- 
tions in the Revelatior of John, respecting 
the continuance of the power and pros- 
perity of the antichristian beast, and as the 
numbers appear to contradict each other if 
they are confined to the tyranny of Antio- 
chus, (though he might be pointed at as the 
type of Antichrist,) 1 consider them as har- 
monizing with the New Testament predic- 
tions. According to Rev. xi. 2, the holy 
city is to be trodden under foot of the Gen- 
tiles forty and two months ; and (in v. 3,) 
the two witnesses are to prophesy twelve 
hundred and sixty days clothed in sackcloth. 
Chap. xil.7, we have the same number; 
and, (in v. 14,) we learn that the woman 
was. to be nourished in the wilderness 
for a time, and times, and half a. time. 
Chap. xili. 5, power is given to the beast 
(the first beast remember, not the second,) 
to continue or practice forty and two months. 
The same time, twelve hundred and sixty 
years, is intended by all these numbers.* _ 

But how can we reconcile those three 
different numbers of Daniel with the seven, 
(two in Daniel and five in the Apocalypse, ) 
which agree? : 

In the first place, let it be allowed, that the 
convulsions which are to bring about the 


* Here let me again remind the reader, that in 
the style of the prophets, a day is a year a month 
thirty years, and a year three hundred and sixty 
ears, there being so many days in the Jewish 
month and year. A time is the same as a year, 
(Dan. iv. 16,) times, two years, and the dividing of 
time, half a_year. which put together, amounts to 
twelve hundred and sixty prophetic days, or years. 
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predicted final overthrow of Antichrist 
began with the revolution in France in 1780, 
and then reckon thus. 

Daniel’s time, times, and half a time 
(twelve hundred and sixty years) begin and 
end with the five numbers in the Apoca- 
lypse, and as they are twelve hundred and 
sixty years, and supposed to end at the 
French revolution, they must begin A. D. 
529, and end in 1789. Daniel’s two thou- 
sand three hundred years begin four hun- 
dred and eighty-one years before Christ, 
and end in 1819, when some other great 
event or events, will take place. The beast 
and the false prophet, (Rev. xix. 20,) 7. e., 
the papacy and the French tyranny having 
previously been brought to an end, then, 
pechaps, if these events have not previously 
been realized, the dragon, will be bound, 
(Rev. xx. 2,) and the Jews, the dry bones 
in the valley of vision, (Ezek. xxxvii.,) be 
raised to political life, and restored to their 
own land. Daniel’s twelve hundred and 
ninety years begin with his time, times, 
and half a time, and with the former five 
numbers of John in the Apocalypse, i. e., 
at the commencement of the reign of the 
beast, A. D. 529, and end with the former 
number, (two thousand three hundred) in 
1819, and which they must, for they are to 
accomplish the same event, as may be seen 
by comparing Dan. viii. 13, with chap. xii. 
11. This agreement deserves particular at- 
tention. His thirteen hundred and thirty- 
five years (the end of which, according to 
him, will eminently be a blessed time, ) begin 
in the same year of Christ 529, and terminate 
in 1864, when, perhaps, the Jews are to be 
converted by that remarkable appearance of 
the Lord in their favour which is predicted 
in Ezek. xxxviii, xxxix., and in Zech. xii., 
and xiv. Thus, the final attack on the beast 
commences in 1789. Thirty years are em- 
ployed in the overthrow of the papacy, the 
Turks, and other tyrannies: a season, it is 
likely, of great calamities, but especially to 
the enemies of Christ’s kingdom. ‘The next 
forty-five years, to 1864, to which time 
Daniel’s shivtorn hundred and thirty-five 
years extend, may be spent in gathering the 
Jews, (who, according to Jer. xvi. 16, will 
be unwilling to return to their own land,) 
and in purifying them by those trials which, 
according to the prophets, (Jer. xxx. 3—8, 
11—16. | Ezek. xx. 82—38; xxxvi. 24, 36. 
Zeph. iii. 7—20. Zech. xii. xiii. xiv.,) are to 


take place on their first return; as well as. 


in purifying, and in bringing to an end all 
the sects and parties of the Gentile Chris- 
tians; and which may be effected by that 
greater light which is to shine upon the 
Christian church in the latter days, previous 
to that greater glory and superior state of 
felicity which is to commence, perhaps, (as 
we have conjectured from Daniel’s number 
of thirteen hundred and thirty-five, about 
the year 1864, on the conversion of the 
Jews, and of those heathen nations not be- 
fore gathered to a 
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But, perhaps, it may be asked, What 
arguments are there which favour the 
conjecture of the 529th year of Christ being 
that from which the power of the beast is to 
be dated? Lown I have put this year down 
by accident, as the measurement back from 
1789. To demonstrate, that in this year-he 
came to such a state of maturity (for this 
mystery of iniquity was forming in the 
apostle’s days, (2 Thes. ii. 7,) and continued 
to grow for ages,) as to constitute him a 
beast, is not essential to the making good 
our hypothesis. But, though no man, from 
the history of past times, can determine the 
exact year from which God dates the king- 
dom of Antichrist, yet there are good rea- 
sons, from which a probable conjecture ma 
be formed, that it was as early as the six 
century. 

The Apostle Paul, speaking of that which 
hindered the progress of this wicked one, 
says, (2 Thess. 1. 6—12,) The mystery of 
iniquity doth already work; only he who 
now letteth will let, until he be taken out of 
the way: and then shall that wicked one be 
revealed, &c, Our most approved commen- 
tators suppose, that by he who letteth, the 
imperial power is intended, and that he 
must not expect to find this wicked one ar- 
rived at maturity till the fall of the western 
empire. This took place A. D. 476. Soon 
after this, therefore, we may expect the ec- 
clesiastical tyranny to be matured. 

Some of our most able critics, as Bishop 
Newton and Mr. Lowman, are of opinion; 
that by the wound which the first beast re- 
ceived, (chap. xiii. 3,) we are to understand 
the blow which was given to the majesty 
and power of Rome, by subjecting it to the 
Exarchate of Ravenna: and that by its being 
healed, is intended its restoration to its 
former dignity, by this Exarchate being given 
to the pope, by which he became a tempo- 
ral prince. Now this wounding took place 
A. D. 568, and continued two hundred and 
six years. If this be well considered, it 
tends much to strengthen our argument; for 
though, when the pope was made a temporal 
prince, at the time of this healing, the world 
wondered more than ever after the beast, 
(Rev. xiii. 3,) yet the papal beast existed be- 
fore, and this only gave him increasing eclat. 

But farther, to confirm our hypothesis, 
consider the state of society, and particu- 
larly the. state of what was called the 
church, in this sixth century. Now, ma- 
gistrates were tyrants, and priests were 
wicked, superstitious, and intolerant, be- 

ond any former age. Now, numberless 
aws and regulations were obtruded upon 
the church by human authority, which at 
once violated the authority of Christ, de- 
faced Christianity, and robbed Christians of 
their dearest liberties. And in this very 
year, 529, which we are looking for, the 
Justinian code was first published, by 
which those powers, privileges, and im- 
munities were secured to the clergy; that 
union perfected a things civil and 
F 
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ecclesiastical, and those laws imposed on 
the church which have proved so Injurious 
to Christianity, and so calamitous to man- 
kind. And which code, through the zeal 
of the clergy, has been received, more or 
less, as the foundation of the jurisprudence 
of almost every state in Christendom ; and 
that, not only in things civil, but ecclesias- 
tical: and by this means, as some author 
has observed, the old fancy of the Romans, 
about the eternity of their command, is 
thus far verified, We may add also, that 
this same Justinian, if not m 529, yet as 
early as 534, declared the pope the head of 
all churches; all were to be subject to his 
judgment, but himself to be judged by 
none. Now, also, it was that this emperor 
issued that impious edict, (the first law of 
the kind in the Roman empire,) by which 
the imperial faith (having been first ap- 
proved by the Roman pontiff) was im- 
posed on all his Christian subjects, and to 
impugn the doctrine of the trinity, as ex- 
plained by his majesty, subjected the of- 
fender to loss of the most important civil 
rights, to confiscation of goods and banish- 
ment, and which law has been copied into 
the statute books of all the states of the 
beast’s empire, even that of Great Britain. 
That this phamphlet, which is already 
larger than intended, may not be swelled 
into a volume, permit me to refer to Mo- 
sheim’s Eccl. Hist. Cent. VI., and especially 
Part ii. chap. II. UI. TV. — All sorts of ab- 
surdities were imposed; the grossest igno- 
rance and wickedness prevailed among the 
clergy ; the Bishop of Rome grasped at ab- 
solute authority over conscience, and un- 
limited supremacy over the whole Christian 
church; and though he did not altogether 
succeed in the east, in this western part of 
the world, where the scene of John’s visions 
chiefly lay, his dominion was acknowledged, 
and parasitical panegyrists, among. other 
blasphemous assertions, maintained that the 
Romish pontiff was constituted judge in the 
place of God, which he filled as viceregent 
of the Most High; so that now was fulfilled 
that prediction of the apostle, (2 Thess. ii. 3, 
4,) As God he sitteth in the temple of God, 
shewing himself that he is God. Now, the 
wicked were taught that remission of sins 
was to be purchased by their liberalities to 
the church and its ministers; now, those 
doctrines which taught men the worship of 
saints and images, the efficacy of observing 
human rites and institutions towards the at- 
tainment of salvation, the power of relics, 
anda thousand more absurdities were 
brought to perfection. Now did monkery 
over-run the world, and marriage was for- 
bidden, as unworthy of those who aspired 
to be saints. And in this very year 529 
also, a new order of monks, which in a 
manner absorbed all the others established 
in’ the west, was instituted by Benedict of 
NVursia. 
ing acquired immense riches, they sunk into 


In process of time, this order hav- 
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luxury, intemperance, and sloth ; abandoned 
themselves to all sorts of vices; extended 
their zeal and attention to worldly affairs ; 
insinuated. themselves into the cabinets of 
princes; took part in political cabal and 
court factions; made a vast augmentation 
of superstitious rites; and among other 
meritorious enterprises, laboured most ar- 
dently to swell the arrogance, by enlarging 
the power and authority of the Roman pon- 
tiff. This and the other monastic orders, 
(sinks of ignorance, indolence, and vice ;) 
were the fountains from whence issued all 
sorts of abominations, and the rivers which 
carried superstition, oppression, and violence, 
to-all parts of the earth. They taught princes 
to tyrannise, and the people to cringe.’ 

Was not the time of the publishing of the 
forementioned code of Justinian, and of the 
rising of this order of monks, &c., a period 
in the history of the apostasy, in which we 
may suppose the Almighty, with distin- 
guished propriety, to begin to reckon the 
one thousand two hundred and sixty years — 
of the beast’s power, and the treading down 
of the holy city? The conjecture is pro- 
bable a priori ; but, if present events agree 
to recommend this date 529, the probability 
is much increased. 

To say no more of this concurrence of 
several numbers, thus issuing from different 
periods, and these the most interesting in the 
history of nations, and of the church, and 
yet harmonizing in their termination so con- 
formable to what the prophets seem to point 
out, respecting the events of the last days; a 
concurrence which is not the effect of la- 
boured contrivance, as some at first sight 
may imagine, but the natural and necessary 
consequence of taking the French Revolu- 
tion, in 1789, as the termination of the one 
thousand two hundred and sixty years of 
the prophets, and the point from which to 
measure all their other numbers, is a cir- 
cumstance. which gives great probability to 
the hypothesis. that the time is arrived for 
the downfall of the antichristian tyranny, 
when God will rebuke the nations, and they 
shall lean war no more; when he will con- 
sume the idolatrous and persecuting man of 
sin with the spirit of his mouth, and utterly 
destroy him with the brightness of his coming. 

_In chap. xi., which contains explanatory 
visions, we are informed that the seventh 
angel does not sound his trumpet, to bring 
the decisive wo, till after the witnesses are 
risen from the dead, in some one of the 
antichristian kingdoms, nor till that king- 
dom; or tenth part of the antichristian city, 
is so shaken by an earthquake, that it falls. 
Here it is necessary to recollect what has 
been advanced in the first part of Signs of 
the Times. It is there endeavoured to be 
proved, that by the second beast, which 
came up out of the earth, (Rev. xiii. 11— 
18,) the French tyranny, as perfected by 
Louis XIV. was intended; and that it was 
his repeal of the edict of Nantz which gave 
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the death-blow to the witnesses for religious 
truth and civil liberty in France; that it was 
the French monarchy that caused an image 
to be made to the first beast (the papacy) by 
the establishment of a spiritual tyranny 
similar to that Rome, and which contrary 
to the state of things in any other country 
where the pope’s supremacy in spirituals 
has been acknowledged, was at once inde- 
pendent of the pope’s authority, and yet in 
support of his pretensions and corruptions. 
I have also endeavoured to prove that it 
was here exclusively the witnesses laid po- 
litically dead exactly three lunar days and a 
half, or one hundred and five years; that 
the revolution in France, in 1789, produced 
the resurrection of the witnesses to civil life, 
and that the commotions which followed 
were the prophetic earthquake here predicted 
anc that the fall of the tenth part of the city 
was accomplished in the overthrow of the 
monarchy of France. . Immediately after 
this, the seventh angel sounds, and ushers 
in the third wo, which is to be the means of 
hastening the kingdom of God. The na- 
tions are angry, (compare chap. xi. 18, with 
xix. 19,) and gather themselves together to 
oppose the designs of God: his wrath falls 
upon them, and they are destroyed. This 
eleventh chapter, we must: remember, is a 
miniature-picture of the history of the Chris- 
tian church, from its first beginnings to the 
end of.time. Hereafter, we shall find. the 
events of the seventh trumpet, or third wo, ex- 
hibited on a larger scale, and related with a 
maore circumstantial detail. 

Our first inquiry should be, what is the 
meaning of thunder in the mystical and figu- 
tative language of prophecy? As in the 
natural world the things of creation are com- 


pet in the heavens and the earth, and the} 


eavens are considered as the nobler parts 
of the creation, so in the world politic, 
in prophetic language, the heavens mean 
thrones and governments; the sun, moon, 
and stars, emperors, kings, princes, and 
great men, as well as empires, kingdoms, 
and states; the earth signifies the great mass 
of the common people, or the countries and 
provinces ruled over: clouds mean multi- 
tudes; wind, hail, storm, and thunder, as 
well as earthquakes, signify wars and com- 
motions among multitudes and nations. 


Thus in Isaiah xxviii. 2, When God, by his | 


prophet, threatens to punish by war, the 
language is, ** The Lord hath a mighty and 
strong one, which, as a tempest of hail, and 
a destroying storm, as a flood of mighty 
waters overflowing, shall cast down to the 
earth.””?. And again, (chap. xxix. 6.) “Thou 
shalt be visited of the Lord of hosts with 
thunder, and with earthquake, and great 
noise, with storm and tempest, and a flame 


of devouring fire.” The next verse explains. 


what this thunder and storm is: “ And the 
multitude of all the nations that fight against 
Ariel shall be as a dream.” Sir Isaac New- 


ton, On the Language of Prophecy, p. 18, 
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says, ‘Tempestuous winds, or the motion 
of clouds, are put for wars; thunder, or the 
voice of a cloud, for the voice of a multitude; 
a storm of thunder, and lightning, and hail, 
and overflowing rain, for a tempest of war 
descending from the heavens and clouds 
politic.” Dr. Warburton, in his Divine Le- 
gation, Book IV, Sect. 4, says, “The old 
Asiatic style, so highly figurative, seems, by 
what we find of its remains in the prophetic 
language of the sacred writings, to have been 
evidently fashioned to the mode of ancient 
hieroglyphies both cwriologic and tropical. 
Of the second kind, which answers to the 
tropical hieroglyphic, is the calling empires, 
kings, and nobles, by the names of the hea- 
venly luminaries, the sun, moon, and stars; 
their temporary disasters, or entire over- 
throw, by eclipses and extinctions; the de- 
struction of the nobility, by stars falling from 
the firmament; hostile invasions, by thunder 
and tempestuous winds; and leaders of 
armies, conquerors, and founders of empires, 
by lions, bears, leopards, goats, or high trees. 
In a word, the prophetic style seems to be a 
SPEAKING HIEROGLYPHIC.” 

If we mention all the passages in the 
sacred writings where thunder is mentioned 
in the prophetic style, we shall find that it 
generally, if not always, signifies war. It is 
probable, then; that these seven thunders 
were intended to mark out, for the direction 
of the pious inquirer into the signs of the 
times, seven wars, or periods of war, be- 
tween the sixth and seventh trumpet, which 
should afflict this western part of the world, 
or those nations which had given their power 
to the papal beast, or which in any form had 
assumed antichristian power in religion, and 
which wars should prepare the way for the 
great scene which was to follow. 

But here it will be proper to ask (for fre- 
quent observation has convinced me that 
such questions are not altogether needless, ) 
Does the reader believe it as probable that a 
prophecy may be fulfilled by the events 
which take place in his own day, and which 
pass under his own observation, as well as 
by those of five hundred years back, or five 
hundred years to come? Does he think the 
wars and great events of nations which have 
or may take place in this age, and. in these 
countries of Europe, as worthy to be the sub- 
ject of prophecy as what was foretold by 
Daniel (chap. xi.,) respecting the invasion 
of Greece by Xerxes; or of the conquests of 
Alexander, and the fate of his empire; or of 
the league which was formed between 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, and 
Antiochus Theus, king of Syria, by the mar- 
riage of Berenice, the daughter of the former, 
with the latter, and the consequences that 
followed that connection? I hope he does. 

As the seven thunders appear evidently 
to oceupy the space between the sixth and 
seventh trumpet, and as thunder im the 
prophetic writings 3s allowed to be the 
speaking hieroglyphic of war, and as it is 
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likewise probable that the sixth trumpet, or 
second wo, ended about the year 1697, it 
is worth while to inquire, whether these 
thunders have uttered their voices, that is, 
whether there have been seven periods of 
war in Europe since that time. On ex- 
amination, the history of this century will 
inform us, that, taking all the nations to- 
gether which do, or have, made up the 
body of the papal beast, and among whom 
the remains of religious corruption, usurpa- 
tion, &c., continue, (and which almost all 
allow to be the object of these visions,) 
there have been just seven of these thun- 
ders, or periods,of war, neither more nor 
less. And it is worthy of remark, that this 
is the case, whether we take into the ac- 
count those states and kingdoms only which 
sprung out of the ruins of the old Roman 
empire, or all those that compose the Latin 
church, or even the whole of Europe. We 
shall ¢onsider those wars in which all Eu- 
rope have been engaged, so’far only as the 
nations which are, or have been subject to 
the papacy, have been concerned in them. 

1. The first period of war commenced in 
1700, and continued, without intermission, 
till 1721 melusive; for, when other powers 
terminated their destructions, and hushed 
the roar of war in some parts of Europe 
by the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, and by 
that of Rastadt, in 1714, then, as though 
alarmed lest mankind should be too happy, 
the madman, Charles the Twelfth, of Swe- 
den, roused himself from his bed of affected 
sickness, at Dometica, and prosecuted his 
war against Russia, Denmark, Prussia, Po- 
land, Hanover, and Saxony, with renewed 
vigour. In these wars the following powers 
were engaged: Sweden, Russia, Denmark, 
Poland, England, Holland, the Emperor, 
Spam, France; the Venetians, the Turks, 
&e. This was the first thunder. 

2. The second, though very violent while 
it lasted, was of shorter duration than the 
former, continuing only through the three 
campaigns of 1733, 1734, and 1735. In 
this war, there were engaged the Emperor, 
France, Spain, Sardinia, &c. The interval 
of peace was short; for, 

3. In 1737, the third thunder began to 
roll; nor did it cease to lay the fairest parts 
of Kurope in ruins till 1748. In ‘the wars 
which filled up this period of destruction, 
the following powers were engaged; the 
Emperor, Russians, and Turks, led the 
way; England and: Spain sre | fol- 
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lowed; France, Prussia, and Holland, also 
united to increase the calamity. 

4. In 1755, commenced another period of 
war, which soon set all Europe in a flame. 
Great Britain, France, Prussia, Saxony, 
Austria, Sweden, Spain, and Portugal, ex- 
aie its effects. This period of war 
asted till 1763, and was the fourth thunder. | 
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sians, Poles, and Turks. The French and 
Corsicans also increased the roar. Poland 
was never so desolated. This commenced 
in 1768, and continued five years. 

6. Peace, as usual, was but of short con- 
tinuance. The dispute of Great Britain 
with her American colonies, which broke 
out into an open rupture in 1775, was the 
occasion of a sixth general tempest breaking 
upon the chief maritime powers of Europe, 
and which continued from 1778 to 1782, five 
years. The powers engaged were Great 
Britain, France, Spain, and Holland. 

7. The seventh, and last, period of war 
was from 1788 to 1791, inclusive. The 
parties engaged, were the Russians and 
Austrians against the Turks; the Swedes 
against the Russians and Danes; the Bel- 
gians also, who revolted against the Em- 
peror, increased the tempest. Denmark 
soon became neuter; and, as far as the 
Emperor and Swedes were concerned, 
peace was restored in 1790, but the Rus- 
sians and Turks continued their slaughter 
till 1791. This was the seventh thunder. — 

This last period of war seems, under 
Providence, to have been among the prin- 
cipal causes of the success of the revolu- 
tionists in France: for those who may be 
thought to have been the most disposed to 
assist the French.court were otherwise. em- 
ployed. This circumstance has not been 
noticed by the writers of the day. It has 
been observed, that it happened unfortu- 
nately with respect to the aristocratical 

arty in France, that Europe had seldom 
een, through a long.course of years, in a 
state less capable of affording the succours 
which were now demanded by the princes, ' 
nobles, and. clergy of that country, or in 
which the minds of the people, or the dis- 
positions of the sovereigns, were less calcu- 
lated for undertaking any enterprise, than 
at present. 'The mad ambition of the Em- 
peror Joseph, under the influence of the 
overwhelming power and vast designs of 
Russia, to which he became-so miserable a 
dupe, besides the ruin and spirit of revolt 
which it spread through his own domi- 


|nions, had, in no small degree, deranged 


the general policy of Europe. And, it is 
worthy to be observed, that just when this 
prince was on the eve of making peace 
with the Turks, and which, being’ accom- 
plished, he might then have been able to 
turn his attention to the situation of his 
brother-in-law, the king of France, he died, 
(February 20, 1790.) His successor, Leo- 
pold, immediately set himself to accomplish 
what death prevented Joseph from exe- 
cuting ; but no sooner was peace concluded 
with the Ottoman court, and his revolting 
subjects in Brabant brought to obedience, 


;than he died also, (March 1,1791.) All 


these events counteracted, every inclination 


5. The fifth, though extremely violent | which the court of Vienna might have to 
where it raged, did snot extend ‘itself so | oppose the progress of the French revolu- 
wide. The parties engaged were the Rus-! tion, and gave time for its gaining such a 
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firm establishment, that before Francis, the 
present emperor, could be prepared for the 
meditated attack, the people of France were 
become too much enlightened as to the 
enormities of the old system, too much 
informed of their rights and strength, and too 
united, to be-easily frightened into a retreat. 

The courts of London and Madrid were 
occupied in a squabble about an object 
scarcely bearing or deserving a name. The 
king of Sardinia, from the state of his 
finances, of his army, of his fortresses, was 
notin a condition to hazard any attempt in 
favour of the old despotism, till too late. We 
may add the immense debts, contracted in 
the wars of the present century, (originating 
from the impolitic and ruinous practice of 
funding, which must in the end, and per- 
haps, very soon, terminate in events the 
most calamitous to those who had to resort 
tosuch unwise measures:) these debts, I 
say, and the consequent derangement of the 
finances of all the powers in Europe, proved 
ae Si favourable to the cause of the French 
reformers; and however great the fears of 
some might be, respecting the influence of 
this example, or however much inclined to 
listen to the supplications of humbled des- 
potism, or to support the cause of the morti- 
fied nobility and clergy, whose cries. for 
vengeance filled every court and every 
country, yet they were so shackled by cir- 
cumstances as not to be able to yield them 
immediate assistance. 

Thus have the wars of this century, united 
with the spread of knowledge, been prepar- 
ing the way for the accomplishment of God’s 
designs in the overthrow of the tenth part of 
the antichristian city, and the destruction of 
the power of those privileged orders of men, 
who had been its chief supporters, which 
appears to be the slaying of the seven thou- 
sand names of men predicted (Rev. xi. 13,) 
and which events were to be the prelude to 
the seventh trumpet, which is to bring those 
judgments thatare to perfect the overthrow of 
all the antichristian kingdoms and churches, 
and of all papal corruption and tyranny. 

Seeing that God, by his servants the pro- 
phets, has condescended in various known 
and allowed cases, (as may be seen by com- 
paring the writings of the prophets with 
history,) to reveal his purposes concerning 
the fate of nations, and that for the confirma- 
tion of his word, and the edification of man- 
kind, it certainly becomes us to examine 
whether there be any tokens or signs by 
which we may know the present times, lest 
the judgments of God come upon us when 
we are not aware, and find us, instead of 
waiting for him, as his faithful servants, in 
arms against his providence, and in league 
for the support, of his enemies, and the 
enemies of MS children. . . 

_ There never were greater or more impor- 
tant -events, since the world began, than 
those to which we are witnesses; events 
apparently big with the most awful conse- 
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quences. Though what we have advanced 
respecting the termination of the power of 
the Turks in or about the year 1697, and the 
accomplishment of the seven thunders, by 
the seven periods of war which have been 
since that time, may not, by itself, prove 
that the time is arrived for the sounding of 
the seventh trumpet, and for the commence- 
ment of that wo which is to bring anti- 
christian idolatry, corruption, and oppres- 
sion to an end, yet, in conjunction with 
other prophecies and events, it is possible 
that it may form a strong probability—a 
probability as near to a demonstration as can 
be expected on such a subject, and the present 
stage of the business. Compare attentively. 
In that whole-piece picture, (if I may so 
call it,) contained in chapter eleventh, we 
are informed, that after the two witnesses, 
or two descriptions of witnesses, had laid 
politically dead in one of the streets of the 
antichristian city, the mystical Babylon, for 
three prophetic days and a half, the spirit of 
life from God entered into them, and they 
stood upon their feet, and great fear fell upon 
them who saw them. This.is a Jewish 
manner of describing the great political 
changes of nations from bondage to liberty, 
as may be seen by comparing this place with 
Isas xxv,-6—12:: xxvi.\12;19,.21.-.Hizek. 
xxxvii. 1—14. What the prophets in the 
passages referred to have described as the 
resurrection of the Jews from the dead, is 
allowed on all hands, to be their rising to 
civil and political existence, when they shall 
be restored from their dispersions and bon- © 
dage to their own land and to liberty; and 
the spirit which is promised, (Ezek. XXXVI. 
14,) to be put in them that they may live, is 
not that which is promised (Jer. xxxi. 33, 
and Ezek. xi. 19,) but the spirit of political 
and civil life, preparatory to that greater 
blessing of the renovating spirit of God. 
Upon the rising of these witnesses from their 
state of death, they heard a great voice from 
heaven, (v. 12,) that is, from the Supreme 
Power, saying unto them, “Come up 
hither,” assume the priviliges and rights of 
freemen. ‘And the same hour there was 
a great earthquake;” (v. 13,) or, in plain 
language, without prophetic figure, a great 
national convulsion, from the struggles 
which the supporters of corruption and 
tyranny made against the vindicators of the 
civil and religious rights of mankind. ‘ And 
the tenth part of the city fell.’ This for 
ages past has been supposed to refer to 
France, the tenth part of the antichristian 
city, and events seem to verify the conjec- 
ture. This doubtless appears to point out 
one of the ten papal states or monarchies 
which had been the great supporter of the 
persecutions and oppressions of the whore 
of Babylon, and which was to fall some little 
time before the sounding of the seventh 
trumpet for the great and desolating wo; 
and no one of them has been, all through, 
so conspicuous in her cause as France. 
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“And in the earthquake”—not at the 
moment of the falling of the tenth part of 
the city—but in the earthquake which ter- 
minated in that event, “were slain of men 
seven thousand; or, of the names of men 
as it should be read. This has also, for 
near two centuries back, been supposed to 
be a prediction of the abolition of titles 
in France, and of the perishing of those 
privileged orders of men who have been the 
principal supporters of despotism, and the 
chief actors in the persecutions which have 
raged against God’s servants, as may be 
seen more at large in the first part of the 
signs of the Tumes. 

Immediately after the fall of the tenth 
part of the city, the third wo commences. 
(v. 14.) “The second wo is past, and be- 
hold the third wo cometh quickly. And 
the seventh angel sounded, and there were 
great voices in heaven, saying, The king- 
doms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord, and of his Christ; and he 
shall reign for ever and ever.”? That, is, 
those judgments now commence, which are 
speedily to effect this happy change; but 
Babylon the Great is to fall first, and this 
is to be accomplished by terrible things in 
righteousness. The nations are to be an- 
ery, (v. 18,) and oppose the design of God; 
the consequence of which will be, he will 
gather them together, (chap. xvi. 16: xix. 
17—21,) and pour upon them his wrath, and 
thus destroy those (whether secular or 
ecclesiastical) who destroy the earth. 

Let us now return to the seven thunders, 
and see whether our interpretation of them 
agree with what is here predicted respecting 
the tenth part of the antichristian city, and 
the events which have taken place. The 
last thunder, or period of war, as we 
have seen, began in 1788, just before the 
earthquake in France commenced, and con- 
tinued till 1791, or, if we exclude Russia, 
and Turkey, 1790. It entered far into the 
period of the earthquake, and was a means, 
under providence, of forwarding the con- 
sequences of that convulsion. In this part 
of the earthquake the names of men were 
slain, that is,.the titles and distinctions not 
only of the ecclesiastics, but of the secular 
nobility were abolished. The titles of these 
latter were abolished, June 9, 1790, Their 
cries for vengeance excited the sympathy 
and pity of the surounding courts, but they 
were at present in no condition to help 
them. 

The thunder ceased.—August 23, 1791, 
several potentates and princes entered into 
a treaty at Pilnitz, and agreed to prepare for 
the invasion of France, and to unite their 
forces to restore the ancient despotism, 
and with the invaded privileges of the no- 
bility and priesthood. The affairs of France 
advance fast towards a crisis. The angel 
swears by Him who liveth for ever and 
ever, that delay shall be no longer. . August 
10, 1792, the monarchy falls. The seventh 
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angel sounds. The nations are angry, and 
God’s wrath is come. “ 

Thus, there hitherto appears to have been 
the most exact conformity between the re- 
presentations to John, and the events which 
we have been considering, especially as to 
the rising and sinking of the Turkish power, 
and the periods of war which have afflicted 
the Latin church, or these western parts of 
the world, since the termination of the 
violence of the second wo, and preparatory to 
the third; as well as to the revolution in 
France, and the commotions of nations 
which have followed the fall of the papacy 
and monarchy in that country. A corres- 
pondence, this which is calculated to excite 
the most serious alarm on account of our 
present situation, and of what we have to 
expect. But it is happy to-reflect that this 
is not all: it is calculated also to cheer the 
hopes of all those who are waiting for the 
fulfilment of the promises of God, for the 
morning cometh as well as the night, and at 
evening-time it shall be light. (Zech. xiv, 7.) 
But would we escape the evil, and par- 
ticipate only in the good? The likeliest 
means to insure this, is, without delay, to 
withdraw from this unhappy and maw 
spicious war, and apply ourselves to a uni 
versal reformation. 5 

I shall only observe here, that 1 appre- 
hend the seventh angel sounded his trumpet. 
to bring the third wo, about autumn 1792, 
immediately after the fall of the French 
monarchy; that now the’ first vial com- 
menced its current of calamities, when not 
only anarchy raged through all France, but 
the nations were angry, (Rev. xi. 18,) and 
those military destructions began which have 
produced such awful effects on the con- 
tinent. Bythe vial on the sea, 1 suppose 
are signified the judgments which were to 
afflict maritime countries, and bring naval 
destructions, and which might begin in 1793. 
By the vial on the rivers and fountains of 
waters, | conclude some district in the terri- 
tory of the beast is intended, distinguished 
by the greatness and multitude of its rivers, 
and sources of rivers. This vial, I suppose, 
may be dated from ninety-four, when the 
French broke into the north of Italy, and be- 
gan to conquer and revolutionize the coun- 
tries watered by the Po, and the other nu- 
merous rivers in that quarter. 

The sun, we have seen, is’ the sove- 
reign power exercised in that region where 
the scene ofa vision of prophecy is laid, 
whether exercised by one or many; for but 
one sun can be admitted in one scene, the 
decorum of the symbol requiring this. The 
fourth vial, then, is poured on the despo- 
tism of the beast’s kingdom, Our business 
is to look for some remarkable stroke on the 
power, pride, and insolence of the monarchs 
of Europe, subsequent to the conquests in 
the country of the rivers and fountains of 
water, and previous to the fall of the papal 
government. And this I think is easily to 
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be distinguished. Behold, since the peace 
of Campo Formio, not a petty prince, or 
single monarch, prostrate at the foot of re- 
publican France, but the most august, puis- 
sant and invincible emperor of the Romans, 
king of Hungary, and Bohemia, with all 
the sovereigns of Germany and Italy. It is 
certain that the civil power of the beast’s 
kingdom never experienced so great, and so 
general a humiliation before. 

But, consider attentively the circum- 
stances attending this vial. ** And the fourth 
angel poured his vial on the sun.?? And 
what followed? ‘*And power was given unto 
him to scorch men with great heat.” Fire, 
scorching, and heat, when put with such 
adjuncts as. betoken destruction, are the 
symbol of calamities, such as war, &c, 
(isa. xlii, 25; xlvi. 15, 16. Matt. xiii. 6, 
] Pet. iv. 12.) To whom, or what, was this 
scorching power given? ‘To the angel, as 
Dr. Goodwin supposes, or to the sun, as 
others? We must never forget, in explain- 
ing these vials, that, as Mr. Mede observes 
in his ‘Key, p. 113: “ Whatever it is on 
which a vial is poured out, that suffereth 
damage and loss from the vial, since the 
effusion of the vials, is the effusion of the 
wrath of God, therefore no interpretation 
can stand here, whereby the effusion of 
a vial falleth out to the benefit of that upon 
which it is poured out.” It was this consid- 
eration, perhaps, which led Dr. Goodwin to 
his conclusion ; but may we not suppose 
ultimate damage, and even utter extinction, 
to this sun, to be compatible with a tem- 
porary rage, that shall bring great calami- 
ties on men? Suppose from the mortifica- 
tions which the power and pride of despo- 
tism suffer, the humbled papal tyrants 
should be enraged with new fury, and again 
unite to wage a more furious and cruel war 
than ever; but that, in spite of all their ex- 
ertions they should fail, and that their extra- 
ordinary rage and efforts should but hasten 
their ruin; would not this be an exact, and 
evident illustration of the prophecy? It 
certainly would. 

If we are right in our conjectures, re- 
specting the pouring out of the sixth vial, 
the proof will be, not only that it will be 
followed by the general excitement to war 
already noticed, but, that the Ottoman em- 
pire be overturned; the Jews restored to 
their own land, and such a time of trouble 
(of wars and revolutions,) succeed, as never 
was since there was a nation, Soon, it is 
likely, the seventh angel will pour out his 
vial into the air, and a great voice out of the 
temple in heaven will pronounce, with a 
sound that will shake all the foundations of 
the earth. Iris pone, (Rev. xvi. 17.) and 
there will be voices, and thunders, and light- 
nings, and a great earthquake (symbolical,) 


such as was not since men were upon the} 


earth, so mighty an earthquake, and so great. 
This expectation is confirmed by other 
prophecies. In the latter part of the eleventh 
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chapter of Daniel, we have a prophecy which 
foretells the rise, conquests, and fall of the 
empire of the Turks. After marking out 
the conquests of this king of the north (as 
this monster is called; the Turks coming 
originally from this quarter, and their em- 
pire lying north of the Saracens, before no- 
ticed,) the prophet goes on to predict his 
fall. (Ver. 44.) But tidings out of the 
east, and out of the north shall trouble him ; 
therefore, he shall go forth with great fury 
to destroy ; yet he shall come to his end, and 
none shall help him.’”? And what are the 
events which are cotemporary with his fall? 
(chap. xii, 1.) ‘And at that time shall 
Michael stand up, the great prince which 
standeth for the children of thy people, and 
there shall be a time of trouble, such as never 
was since there was a nation even to that 
same time; and at that time thy people shall 
be delivered, every one that shall be found 
written in the book. And many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake.” 

There are to be great shakings of nations, 
and the Jews, who have long been politi- 
cally dead, are to be raised to life. Nor let 
this be thought either impossible or improb- 
able. Read Ezek. xxxvu. 1—14. The 
probability is, unlikely as such an event may 
appear at present, that the Jews will, by 
some means, and some nation, or provi- 
dence, be set in motion, and take a conspic- 
uous part in those commotions which are 
to shake to pieces the nations which oppose 
the providence of God. This is intimated 
in many prophecies, particularly in that 
recorded in Zech. xii. which has a special 
relation to their restoration in the latter days. 
“<Tn that day will I make the governors of 
Judah like a heath of fire among the wood, 
and like a torch of fire ina sheaf ; and they 
shall devour all the people round about, on 
the right hand and on the left; and Jerusa- 
lem shall be inhabited again, in her own 
place, even Jerusalem.” 

Were it not for extending these pages 
beyond due bounds, it would be easy to 
show, that the aspect of things, as it relates 
to the Jews, and the present oppressed, dis- 
contented and enfeebled state of the Turkish 
empire, strongly indicate the mercy which 
awaits the former: and the speedy over- 
throw of the latter; and serve much to cor- 
roborate the expectation excited by pro- 
phecy.* Providence operates by second 
causes. Whether the present extraordinary 


* In my (Bicheno’s) Restoration of the Jews 
the Crisis of all Nations,.I have examined all the 
most interesting prophecies relative to the future 
restoration and destiny of the Jews; and to the 
second edition, lately published, is prefixed a brief 
history of that singular people from their first dis- 

ersion to the calling of their grand Sanhedrim at 

aris, October 6th, 1806, and to which, to avoid 
enlarging here, either on the prophecies which 
refer to their restoration, or on the present appear- 
ance of things in their favour, I beg leave to refer 
the reader. ; 
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expedition of the French in the east, is 
immediately connected with the future resto- 
ration of the Jews, God only knows; butit 
is highly probable that it is. 

There is a prophecy in Isa. xi. which 
more than intimates the easy conquest of 
Egypt, about the time of the gathering of 
the Jews, in the latter day. Read the 
whole chapter. It is said at v.12, “And 
he shall set up an ensign for the nations, 
and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, 
and gather together the dispersed of Judah, 
from the four corners of the earth.’’ (Verse 
14,) “ And they shall fly upon the shoulders 
of the Philistines, towards the west, and 
shall spoil them of the east together. And 
the Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue of 
the Egyptian sea, and with his mighty wind 
shall he shake his hand over the river, and 
shall smite it in the seven streams, and 
make men go over dryshod. And there 
shall be an highway for the remnant of his 
people,” &c. We have seen that the smit- 
ing of rivers, &c. signifies the conquest of 
the countries which they water and defend. 
To pass them dry-shod, intimates the facility 
of the conquest.. This easy conquest has, 
perhaps, been effected; and-if the French 
should get possession of Syria, nothing is 
more probable (seeing that they are cut off 
from all succour and reinforcement from ; 
France, than that they will invite the Jews, 
who abound im all the eastern countries a 
vast deal more than they do here, to join 
them, and take possession of their own 
country. Then would Egypt become ahigh- 
way for the remnant of God’s ancient peo- 
ple, and they would fly upon the shoulders 
of the Philistines (the Turks who inhabit 
old Philistia and Palestine,) as an eagle 
darts on his prey, andasa wrestler seizes 
his antagonist by the shoulder. 

We do not pretend to determine how God 
will effect the fulfilment of his mercy to the 


seed of Abraham, but let not these senti- 
ments be thought wild. God works by 
means; and how are the dispersed, dis- 
armed, and disorganized Jews, so likely to be 
put in motion, armed, and organized, as by 
being patronised by some powerful nation at 
war with the Turks. But the vision is for 
an appointed time. Wait. 

Now, observe reader, the solemn warning 
which immediately follows the pouring out 
of the sixth vial, and the going forth of the 
unclean spirits to gather together . “The 
kings of the earth, and of the whole world, 
to the battle of that great day of God 
Almighty.” “Brnonp, I come as a 
THIEF. BLEssED Is HE THAT WATCHETH, 
AND KEEPETH HIS GARMENTS, LEST HE 
WALK NAKED, AND THEY SEE HIS SHAME.”’ 
This certainly bespeaks the very near 


approach of events singularly interesting 
and awful. That few think of it, and that 
most ridicule such expectations, only proves 
that there is more infidelity in the world than 
is professed, and makes this near approach 
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of the coming of God’s judgments the 
more likely. ) 

I shall solicit the attention of the reader 
to one more prophecy, which tends to illus- 
trate our subject, and I have done. If we 
compare, with the vision of the vials, what 
we find in the latter part of the fourteenth 
chapter, we shall see, that, under other 
images, the same calamitous events are 
represented. In the xi., Xil., Xiil., and xiv., 
chapters, we have a distinct set of visions 
which more immediately relate to the affairs 
of the church. The former part of the four- 
teenth chapter discloses the scene of re- 
formation. In the latter part, from verse 
14, we have represented in two visions, one 
of the harvest, and the other of the vintage, 
those judgments of God on the enemies of 
his church, which are to terminate in their 
utter destruction: The prophet Joel, (chap. 
iii.,) had predicted the same series of calami- 
ties, under the same images: but without 
the division here observed. The reason of 
this double representation, first under the 
image of a harvest, and then under that of 
the vintage, which quickly follows harvest, 
I suppose to be for the purpose of marking 
out that comparative pause, or cessation 
from general hostilities, which was to take 
place in this decisive conflict with the ene 
mies of the church of Christ. Some such 
pause is discoverable in the pouring out of 
the seven vials. For what follows on the 
pouring out of the sixth, on theriver Eu- 
phrates, viz. -** the going forth of the unclean 
spirits to the kings of the earth, and of the 
whole (papal antichristian) world, to gather 
them together to battle,” and the warning 
which is given, “ Behold, I come as a thief,” 
&e., supposes a new and more general 
combination, or, at least, gathering together 
to battle, than what before existed; a re- 
newal of hostilities: and a distinguished 
scene of calamitous warfare, which will 
prove more fatal. than any thing before, 
And seeing that all are pretty well agreed, 
that the vintage is the representation of that 
great crush of the enemies of God’s church, 
which is to take place in the latter day, just 
previous to the coming of Christ; and as no 
doubt can be made that the wars and revo- 
lutions signified by the judgments of the 
sixth and seventh vials, are those which are 
to accomplish the same end; I, therefore, 
suppose that the visions of the harvest and 
vintage, and those of the vials, fit as so 
many tallies; the judgments of the harvest 
answering to those of the former vials; and 


| the final conflict and crush, signified by the 


vintage, answering to the general overthrow 


under the latter vials, after the pause inti- 


mated in the episode which. is introduced at 
the commencement of the sixth. 

But there is one peculiarity in the treading 
of the winepress which ought not to be 
passed unnoticed. It is said, ‘the angel 
thrust in his sickle into the earth, and 
gathered the vine of the earth, and cast it 
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into the great winepress of the wrath of 
God. And the winepress was trodden with- 
out the city, and the blood came out of the 
winepress, even unto the horses’ bridle, by 
the space of a thousand and six hundred 
furlongs. This vine of the earth which is 
gathered, and cast into the winepress, is 
another symbol of the antichristian party, 
gathered together to the battle of Armaged- 
don. Time must illustrate what is meant 
by the treading the winepress without the 
city. But this city, must be the same with 
what is elsewhere, in this book, denomi- 
nated the great city, and Babylon the Great; 
and it is probable that the great crush of 
God’s enemies will be without the bounds 
of the beast’s territory. There are many 
conjectures on this head; the most proba- 
ble, perhaps, is, that it will be in Palestine ; 
the length of the holy land answering to a 
thousand six hundred furlongs, or two 
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hundred miles, in the text. Mr. Mede’s 
objectionsto this conjecture, have certainly, 
at this time, no weight. Things rather 
looking that way than otherwise. But 
these conjectures we leave. Events will! 
at once illustrate the prophecy and confirm 
the truth of divine revelation. Let us 
watch. 

And does the aspect of things indicate an 
awful crisis to be at hand? and are there 
any grounds for apprehending that we live 
the very moment when Jesus Christ utters 
this warning: “ Behold, I come as a thief!” 
At the moment, when the angel of ven- 
geance, who hath power over fire, cometh 
forth from the altar, where the saints have 
been slain, and “ crieth with a loud ery tc 
him that have the sharp sickle, saying, 
Thrust in thy sickle, and gather the cluster 
of the vine of the earth, for her grapes are 
fully ripe!”? How awful the thought! 
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A SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF PROPHETIC NUMBERS. 


(FROM BICHENO’S “SIGNS OF THE TIMES.) 


The 2300 years, Dan.|B.C. 
viii, 14, which compre- 
hend the length of the 
vision from a distin- 


when Xerxes set out to invade Greece, with five|A. D. 


: ; millions of followers, and whose wars were pre- 
guubed pusting othe £6? figured, Dan. viii. 4, 20, by the pushing of a ram, 
Persians for conquest, and end in the year Me Re a) TERS eTG 
to the cleansing of the 
sanctuary, begin in the 
year - - - - = 
The 1260 years, Dan. viii. | A. D.| . When the code of Justi-/A.D. When the 
25; xii. 7. Rev. xi. 2, 3; xii. nian (the stronghold of cle- transgression of 
6,14; xiii. 5, the period of rical tyranny) was first pub- desolation shall 
the prosperity of the papal lished, and about which time end, (Dan. viii. 
beast, till the commencement this same emperor declared 13,) and the 
of the decisive attack on his the bishop of Rome the abomination 
usurpation, begin in the year judge of all, but himself to when his which hath made 
year - = - & - - 529 |be judged by no one, and prosperity desolate the C’h 
enforced uniformity of reli- terminates of Christ and 
gious opinion, under pain of the nations of 
The 1290 years, Dan. xii. the most inhuman penalties; the earth shall 
11, which comprehend, be- and when also the order of be brought to a 
side the 1260 years, 30 years Benedictine monks,the great period. (Dan. 
more for the conflict with support of the papacy, was xii. 11.) 
Antichrist, begin in the same founded; and end in the year|1789 
year - - - 4 - - 529] - - - - - == andend in the yearj1819 
The 1335 years, Dan. xii, 
12, which are to bring to a 
still more blessed period, be- « A.D. 
ginin thesame year- - | 529[ - - - - =.- = * = + - andendin the year | 1864 
Besides the general slaughter of the/A. D. AD.|When the French 


witnesses in the other papistical king- 
doms about the same time, (Rev. xi. 
7,) those in France were slain by 


Louis XIV, when he repealed the edict But who, after being politically 
of Nantes, and tormented, plundered, dead: three lunar days and a 
banished and murdered near 2,000,000 half, or about 105 years, began 


of his Protestant subjects, in the year |1685 to revive in the year. - - {1789 


Thus the decisive attack upon the errors, usurpations, and tyrannies of the 
papal beast, commences inthe year - - - - - - - + = - - = = 

To destroy the papacy, the Turkish power, and other antichristian despot-, 
isms, at least so far as to- make way for the restitution of the Jews, and to pre-| 
pare mankind for greater blessings than have ever yet been known upon earth,| 
will take thirty years, the period for executing the judgments predicted in Isa. 
xxvi. 20, 21; xxvii. 1. Joel iii. 9--15. Zeph. iii. 8, as also for the gathering’ 
‘of the vintage and pouring out of the vials, which are to be the means of cleans- 
ingyihe sanctuary, “= =" o8 = sae cee te 


To accomplish some other of the wonderful purposes of God, probably to 
gather and try the Jews preparatory to their conversion, to destroy the remains 
of tyranny, (particularly of the dragonic,) and to purify and enlarge the Gentile 
church, will occupy forty-five years more; at the end of which, it is likely, 
there will be that glorious appearance of the Lord m favour of his servants, pro- 
mised in Ezek. xxxviii. xxxix., and Zech. xii. 8-—145 xiv., and it is probable, 
in Rev. xx. 9. Now the Jewish nation is born at once, (Isa. Ixvi. 8,) and the 
distant heathens are to be converted to Christianity. (Isa. li, 10—15. Jer. xvi. 
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19, Ezek. xxxix. 21.) This is the time of which Daniel says, Blessed is he, 


-— 


that cometh to it, and which is (if the premises be good,) about the year - - [1864 


ght of all. 
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Tuts Miscellany furnishes the choicest literary contents of the Reviews, Magazines, and the weekly 
publications of Great Britain, occastoNALLY ILLUSTRATED WITH DESIGNS ON STEEL, WoonDcuTs, 
AND PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 

It is intended that this Magazine shall combine every species of excellence in periodical literature. § 
The contents will consist of Criticism, History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, Tales, Poetry, No- 
tices of the productions of Art, the Practical Results of Scientific Inquiry throughout Europe, § 
Obituary Notices of persons eminent for rank or talent, or otherwise remarkable, and choice Miscel- € 
laneous Selections. Politics in the strict sense of the word, will not probably be a prominent feature & 
of this publication, though selections from Parliamentary Debates will occasionally be given when of & 
a highly interesting nature; and much political and other information on the affairs of the day, in the ¢ 
Old World, cannot fail to be incidental to matter of so varied a character as is embraced in its plan. 

The design of the publisher will be more clearly understood, when it is stated that the contributions ¥ 
will be drawn from such writers as Brougham, Macauley, Wilson, Lockhart, Carlyle, Landor, Milnes, 
Sterling, Tennyson, Mrs. Hall, Miss Martineau, Foster, Warren, Lever, Hood, Dickens, and in short 
ill the most distinguished writers of Great Britain. The greatest care will be exercised in the selec- 
jons. No subject will be admitted which may have a tendency to injure, and none rejected which 
shall be likely to entertain and improve the American public. 

By a strict adherence to this design the publisher feels confident that he shall furnish a Famiry 
Boox, emphatically of the highest value, and worthy of the widest patronage. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LITERATURE. 


In order to give greater variety and value to this Magazine, we have arrangements in progress for 
he selection and translation of articles from the leading periodical publications of Germany and France. 
Both the scholar and the ordinary reader in this country feel that the range of current literature is too 
jarrow. The issues of the American press are confined almost exclusively to native and British pro- 
lactions, and little comparatively is known of the original works or the critical views of the living 
writers on the continent of Europe. We propose in some measure to meet this want by obtaining § 
egularly the principal Reviews, Magazines and Journals of France and Germany, and translating re > 
xxpressly for our pages such articles as may illustrate the letters, arts, sciences, a and popular KS 
onditions of those countries and of Europe generally. The translations will be faithful and close, re- (32) 
aining the spirit of the originals, as well as the characteristics of style and manner, thus presenting nee 
. desirable transcript of the modes of thought and expression which constitute the peculiarities of F’o- 
eign writers. : 

This additional feature, which belongs to no other periodical in the United States, as it will add to (ag 
he interest, will, we trust, increase also the circulation of this magazine and warrant the great ex- reas 
yense necessary to afford it. nee: 


TERMS. ee 


The work will be prompriy issveD on the first day of every month, in super-royal pee 
etavo form. Each number will contain one hundred and eight pages, printed on a fine he: 
yaper and with good type. Price FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR, PAYABLE IN Ce 
\DVANCE; or SIX DOLLARS if not paid within three months from date of the & 
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The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done, is that which shall be 
done: and there is no new thing under the sun. Ecctes. i. 9. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


Tae following work ought to need no other recommendation than the name 
of its distinguished author, and none other has been found necessary, to secure 
the attention of the well informed and candid portion of the religious public. 

Confident of this, the publisher sent forth his first edition without any words 
of explanation or commendation; and such has been its reception, that a 
second edition is now required to meet the demand. Its success, however, 
has been in despite of a desperate attempt to depreciate the literary and theolo- 
gical pretensions of its author, and on this account the publisher takes occasion 
to adduce a few facts and testimonies, calculated to secure from all, a- dis- 
passionate perusal of the work. 

When the “Kingdom of Christ” was published in this country, two years 
ago, the editor of one of our periodicals described its author as one of “ those 
men, who are indebted for all their importance and consideration, to the 
station which they happen to occupy.” And the author of a recent review 
of that work, seems determined to deprive him of this only claim, by omitting 
all reference to the station which he occupies, either in the title page, or 
throughout his work—styling him simply Dr. Whateley. The admirers of 
our author need have no objection to this omission, since he is one of those 
men who have derived /east¢ notoriety from official station. 

He had earned an extended fame, as a writer on many branches of science, 
and many departments in Theology; and it was on this account principally, 
that Dr. Whateley was preferred to the Arch Bishopric of Dublin. Previously, 
he was a Divine of Oxford, though not an “Oxford Divine,” and how he was 
there esteemed is evident from the fact that he was appointed a Fellow of Oriel 
College, a Bampton Lecturer, and thrice “Select Preacher” before the 
University. ; 

He has long been known in this country. Thirteen years ago, Dr. Whit- 
tingham, the present bishop of Maryland, introduced him more especially to 
our notice, by re-publishing his Essays on St. Paul’s Epistles, with scarce a 
criticism, declaring himself “ unwilling that a work combining so much candor 
and humility in the search for truth, with such abilities in its manifestation, 
should remain any longer inaccessible to his countrymen.” 

In all his subsequent writings Dr. Whateley has maintained his high repu- 
tation as a Theologian and a controversialist. Even the British Critic, in a 
review of his last work, has these candid observations—* that Dr. Whateley’s 
writings all display great sincerity, that the writer’s strong conviction of the 
truth and importance of his principles has been the main reason of their pub- 
lication, and that he carefully avoids giving utterance to any sentiment which 
is not the genuine expression of his own mind—all this it would be the height 
of prejudice to doubt. He possesses originality of expression, fertility of illus- 
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tration, ingenuity of argument, and what is much higher praise, general can- 
dour, simplicitly and moral courage.” 

Nor is he chargeable with any declension in his theological system during 
the interval which has elapsed. Jt was said indeed in the periodical first 
mentioned above, that he was “so fast descending from one heresy to another, 
that even dissenters must soon become ashamed of quoting him as authority.” 
Bat it is often the case that, as we sail upon the stream of religious enquiry, 
objects on land seem to be changing their position while we ourselves are 
being carried away by various influences upon our own minds. 

That Bishop Whateley has not changed /is opinions is clear, for it is men- 
‘tioned as.a reproach in the British Critic, that since his change to his present 
official station, a period which the reviewer thinks the most momentous in 
theological history since the Reformation, “he has sent forth from Dublin, 
the same sentiments, arguments and even quotations, which had been heard 
from his lips in the University pulpit.” ‘This period has indeed been one of 
mighty changes, but those who regard them~as retrogradations and not im- 
provements, will not be displeased with Dr. Whateley, for continuing as he 
was from the beginning. 

That his opinions, as expressed in the “Kingdom of Christ,” have been 
thus permanent, is evident from the fact, that throughout his pages, he appeals 
to the work now re-published. This work was itself composed at Ozford, as 
will be seen by his dedication to Blancho White, from whom he derived the 
original suggestion of its plan. It should be known that it was published long 
befote the Oxford Tracts were sent forth, and while it is powerful as an 
analysis of Romish Errors, and searching asa discovery of protestant fallibility, 
its chief interest is in the fact that it is almost prophetic of the results of ten- 
dencies which were only suspected by its author at the time of its publication. 
It is not our purpose to detain the reader Jonger from the perusal of the work 
itself. Upon one topic a single remark will be added. 

The view here given of the Christian ministry, has been severely remarked 
upon, and there has seemed to be an attempt to throw allits odium upon Dr. 
Whateley, as if his opinion with regard to the use of the terms Priest, Altar 
and Sacrifice were peculiar to him. It ought therefore to be known by all 
who inquire, and not concealed by those who write upon this subject, that 
Whateley’s view is no other than that strenuously maintained by Bishop 


White in all his publications; who declared that he “perceived in the © 


writings of those opposed to it,a train of sentiment which by a consistent 
progression ended in the worst of the errors of the Romish System.” 


Philadelphia, July 1, 1844. 
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TO THE 


REVEREND JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE, M.A. 


OF ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


——. 


My prar FRIEND— 

Tam aware that it is a violation of established forms to take the liberty of dedi- 
cating this work to you, without previously applying for your permission. 

The ground on which I petition for your indulgence is, my fear that your 
modesty might have led you, if not to withhold your consent altogether, yet to 
prohibit me from speaking of you in the manner I could wish. Not that it is my 
design to make this dedication the vehicle of a formal panegyric; or to comment 
either on that part of your character and conduct which is before the public, and 
which it would be an affront to my readers to suppose them not to know and 
admire ; or again, on the particulars of our private friendship, in which they have 
no concern. But I feel bound to take this occasion of acknowledging publicly one 
particular advantage which I have derived from my intercourse with you: I am 
indebted to you for such an insight into the peculiarities of the church of Rome, 
as I could never have gained, either from any one who had not been originally, or 
from any one who still continued, a member of that church. Your intimate 
acquaintance with it, has enlarged and cleared the view I had long since taken of 
its system; as being the gradual, spontaneous growth of the human heart ;—as 
being, what may be called, in a certain sense, the religion of nature ; viz., such a 
kind of religion as “ the natural man”? is disposed to frame for himself. 

One who has both been so deeply versed as yourself in the learning of that 
church, and has also had the opportunities you have enjoyed, of not merely forming 
a judgment of the apparent tendencies of each part of the system, but observing 
how it actually works, and what are the practical results—and who has subse- 
quently been enabled, under the divine blessing, to embrace a purer faith—must, 
unless he fall far short of you in candour or intelligence, be much better qualified 
than either a Romanist, or one brought up in our church, to estimate the true 
character of the two religions. As, on the one hand, (like Moses, who was “ skilled 
in all the learning of the Egyptians,”) you may be reckoned, as far as knowledge 
is concerned, an eminent Roman Catholic divine, so, on the other hand, you may, 
in one point of view, be considered as more eminently Protestant, than most mem- 
bers of our church. For I cannot, of course, be certain, of others, or even of 
myself, that, if we had, like you, been educated in the Romish church, we should 
have escaped, like you, from that spiritual bondage;—that we might not have 
either continued enslaved to her tenets, or have been plunged irrecoverably into 
that gulf of Atheism, to the brink of which she brings her votaries: which she 
does, as you have well pointed out, by sedulously presenting, as the sole alternative, 
implicit devotion to her decrees, or, no religion at all. 

It is, as I have said, impossible to pronounce with certainty, of any one bred a 
Protestant, that he would have become so, had he been educated in the Romish 
system: but it might safely be pronounced, that I should not have done so, were 
I one of those who stigmatize you as an apostate, for renouncing and testifying 
against the system in which you were brought up. I should then deserve to be 
characterized as Protestant only by the accidents of country and kindred. 

You are doubtless familiar however with the principle long since noticed by the 
great historian of Greece, and ready to make allowance for its operation, that 
“ most men are slow to give another credit for feeling nobler sentiments, and acting 
on higher motives, than any that have ever found a place in their own breasts.” 
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Posterity nevertheless will, I am convinced, do justice to your character, and 
appreciate your services. 


Diram qui contudit Hydram, 
Comperit invidiam supremo fine domari. 


You have been led, by the circumstances in which you were placed, and of 
which you have taken due advantage, to examine different systems carefully, and 
to make up your mind on mature deliberation. And the same circumstances which 
induced you to observe, and enabled you to estimate, the differences between 
Romanists and Protestants, have also qualified you to notice the points of resem- 
blance in all men; to recognize in all, of whatever country or persuasion, the 
tendency towards each of those Romish errors which you have seen magnified 
and exaggerated in that church ;—to detect the minutest drop, in the most disguised 
mixture, of those poisons which you have seen in their rectified and concentrated 
form, operating to produce. their baneful results. 

With a view, therefore, to the particular object of the present work, it must have 
been very much my own fault, if I have not derived from your conversation the 
most valuable suggestions and corrections. I only regret that you did not your- 
self undertake the task, for which no one else can be, on the whole, so well 
qualified. 

As it is, I have only to express thus publicly my sense of the advantages I have 
enjoyed, and to beg your favourable acceptance of this dedication of a work, to 
which you will thus have, indirectly, so much contributed. Should I be enabled, 
by placing in a somewhat new light, questions which have been long since 
copiously discussed, to awaken the attention even of a few, whether Romanists or 
Protestants, to the faults, either existing, or likely to arise, among them, you will, 
I am sure, rejoice to have had a share in contributing to such an effect, and to have 
your name connected with a work which shall have produced it. At all events, 
you will, Iam sure, give me credit for good intentions: nor will you, [ trust, be 
either surprised or mortified, if I should have to encounter, on this occasion 
especially, (the views set forth being far from flattering to human nature,) some of 
that opposition. of various kinds, and from various quarters, with which many of 
my former publications have been assailed, and from which yours have not been 
exempt. 

To myself this is not a matter of wonder, or of dissatisfaction. Not that I have 
any wish to excite controversy ; or any intention of ever engaging in it: but he 
who endeavours to inculcate any neglected truths, or to correct any prevailing 
errors, must be prepared, if he succeed in attracting any share of public attention, 
to encounter more or less of opposition. It would be most extravagant to expect 
to convince at once, if at all, every one, or even many, who before thought differ- 
ently. If, therefore, in such a case, he meet with no opposition, he may take that 
as a sign either that he has excited no interest at all, or that he was mistaken as to 
the state of the prevailing opinions among others, or that his own have not been 
fully understood. Opposition does not indeed, of itself, prove either that he is 
right, or that he is wrong: but, at all events, the discussion which results, is 
Washi if conducted with temper and sincerity, to lead to the ascertainment of the 
truth. 

And it is worth remarking, that in many cases the opposition will appear even 
greater than it really is. Foras the great majority of those who had before thought 
differently from an author, will, in general, continue to think so, and of course will 
be prepared, at once, loudly to censure him; so those, whether many or few, who 
are induced to alter, or to doubt, their former opinion, will seldom be found very 
forward to proclaim the change, at least till after a considerable interval. Even the 
most candid and modest, if they are also cautious, will seldom decidedly make up 
their minds anew, except slowly and gradually. . 

_ Hence it often happens, I believe, that while men are led, naturally enough, to 
estimate the effect produced by any work, from the comparative numbers and 
weight of those who applaud, and those who censure it, it shall, in fact, have pro- 
duced little or no effect on either: those whom it may have really influenced, in 


bringing them to reconsider their former opinions, being rather disposed, for the 
most part, to say little about it. 
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Such as have maintained notions at variance with mine, in Christian meekness 
and candour, may be assured of my perfect good-will towards them, and of my 
earnest wish that whichever of us is in the right, may succeed in establishing his 
conclusions. As for any one who may have assailed, or who may hereafter assail 
me, with unchristian bitterness, or with sophistical misrepresentation, much as [ 
of course lament that such weapons should ever be employed at all, I can truly 
say, (and I doubt not you will say the same for yourself,) that I had far rather see 
them employed against\me, than on my side. There is also this consolatory 
reflection for any one who is so attacked: that weak or sophistical arguments are 
then the most likely to be resorted to, when better cannot be found ;—that one 
who indulges in invective, affords some kind of presumption, that he at least can 
find no such reasons as are even to himself satisfactory ;—and that misrepresentation 
is the natural resource of those who find the positions they are determined to 
oppose, to be such, that if fairly stated, and fully understood, they could not be 
overthrown. Such attacks, therefore, tend rather, as far as they go, to support, 
than to weaken, in the judgment of rational inquirers, the cause against which they 
are directed. 

You may have observed too, that there are some particular charges often brought, 
without proof, against an author, which are not only unfounded, but are occasioned 
by qualities the very reverse of those imputed. You may have heard a writer 
censured as “ sophistical,” precisely because he is not sophistical; and as “ dog- 
matical,” because he is not dogmatical. With a work that is really sophistical, 
the obvious procedure is, either to pass it by with contempt, or, if the fallacies seem 
worth noticing, to detect and expose them. But if men find the arguments opposed 
to them to be such, that they cannot prove them sophistical, it is yet easy (and it 
is not unnatural) at least to call them so. The phrase “ sophistical arguments,” 
accordingly, is often in reality equivalent to, *such as I would fain answer, but 
cannot.” Not that in such cases the imputation is necessarily insincere, or even 
necessarily false. One whose reasoning powers are not strong, may really suspect, 
though he cannot point it out, a latent fallacy in some argument which leads to a 
conclusion he objects to; and it may so happen that his suspicion is right, and 
that a fallacy may exist which he has not the skill to detect. But then, he is not 
justified in pronouncing the argument sophistical, till he is prepared to make good 
the charge. A verdict without evidence must always be unjust, whether the 
accused be, in fact, innocent or guilty. 

Dogmatism again, to speak strictly, consists in assertions without proof. But 
one who does really thus dogmatize, you may have often seen received with more 
toleration than might havé been anticipated. Those who think with him, often 
derive some degree of satisfaction from the confirmation thus afforded to their 
opinion, though not by any fresh argument, yet by an implied assent to such as 
have convinced themselves: those again who think differently, feel that the author 
has merely declared his sentiments, and (provided his language be not insolent 
and overbearing) has left them in undisturbed possession of their own. Not so, 
one who supports his opinions by cogent reasons: he seems, by so doing, to call 
on them either to refute the arguments, or to alter their own views. And how- 
ever mildly he may express himself, they are sometimes displeased at the moles- 
tation thus inflicted, by one who is not content merely to think as he pleases, 
leaving others to do the same, but seems aiming to compel others (the very word 
“ cogent,” as applied to reasons, seems to denote this character) to think with him, 
whether they like it or not. And this displeasure one may often hear vented in 
the application of the title “dogmatical ;” which denotes, when so applied, the 
exact reverse of dogmatism; viz., that the author is not satisfied with simply 
declaring his own opinions; (which is really dogmatism,) but, by the reasoning 
he employs, calls on others to adopt them. , 

J am aware, however, that truth may be advocated, and by sound arguments, in 
a needlessly offensive form, It has always been my aim to avoid, as far as may 
be without a sinful compromise of truth, every thing tending to excite hostile 
feelings, either within or without the pale of my own church, And I cherish a 
hope, that I may have done something in the present work towards softening the 


feelings of the candid among Romanists and Protestants towards each other. I 


have not indeed attempted this, by labouring to extenuate or explain away the 
AQ 
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erroneousness of the Romish tenets and practices; because this would imply, ac- 
cording to my views, a sacrifice of truth. But to trace those errors to the principles of 
our common nature, and, while we strongly censure the faults themselves, to acknow- 
ledge our own ever-besetting danger of falling into the like, is, I trust, a more 
conciliating, as Iam convinced it is a truer view of the subject, than to cast the 
whole burden of blame on a particular church, and to exult in our own supposed 
perfection. 

You will recognize in the following pages a series of discourses delivered before 
the University, and the whole or the greater part of which you heard. I have 
inserted passages in several parts; but have made, on the whole, little other alter- 
ations. It would not have been difficult to give the work more of a systematic 
form, and to adopt-a style more removed from that whichis suited to delivery: 
but I was inclined to think, that such alterations would have had no tendency to 
make the subject better understood, and might rather have lessened the interest of 
it. I accordingly determined to print the whole very nearly as it was delivered. 

The views I have taken are not anticipated in any work I am acquainted with. 
Several writers indeed have glanced slightly, incidentally and partially, at the 
principle here attempted to be established, or have advanced some steps towards it. 
Bp. Lavington has compared a part of the Romish errors with those of some modern 
enthusiasts ; and Middleton, another part, with those of the ancient Pagans; but 
they have stopped short of the general conclusion to which my own observations 
and reflections, combined with yours, have led me. 

I have, however, availed myself, in several instances, of the suggestions of various 
writers; to whom, as far as my memory would serve, I have made reference, It 
so happens that some of these, including yourself, are living authors whom I have 
the pleasure of knowing personally: and J am not sure that I] may not, on that 
ground, incur censure for citing them with approbation; as if I must unavoidably 
be biassed by partial feelings. I would rather, however, incur the suspicion of 
such partiality, than of not daring to do that justice to a friend which would be due 
toa stranger. And it should in fairness be remembered, that though it is very 
possible to overrate a friend, yet, as it is also possible that a writer of real merit 
may possess personal friends, so, it would be hard that this should necessarily 
operate to his disadvantage, by precluding them from bearing just testimony in his 
favour. 

_ Once more I intreat you to accept my apology for the liberty I have taken, and 
to believe me, 
With deep-felt esteem and veneration, 
Your faithful and affectionate friend, 
RICHARD WHATELY. 
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CHAP. I. 
SUPERSTITION. 


§. 1. Tuere are few things probably 
that appear at the first glance more strange 
to a reader of the Old Testament, than 


the frequent lapses of the Israelites into | 


idolatrous and other superstitious prac- 
tices ;—the encouragement orconnivance 
often granted to these by such of the rulers 
as were by no means altogether des- 
titute of piety ;—and the warm commen- 
dations which are accordingly bestowed 
on such of their kings as avoided and re- 
pressed these offences.. Their law had 
been delivered and its authority main- 
tained with such strikingly awful solem- 
nity, and its directions were so precise 
and minute, that a strict conformity to it 
appears. to us, hardly to amount to a vir- 
tue, and the violation of it, to an almost 
incredible infatuation. It is not without 
a considerable mental effort that we can 
so far transport ourselves into the situa- 
tion of persons living in so very different a 
condition of society from our own, as to 
estimate duly the nature and the force of 
the temptations to which they were ex- 
posed, to make fair allowance for their 
backslidings, and to bestow adequate ap- 
plause on those of them who adhered 
steadfastly to the divine commands. 

The conduct of Hezekiah, for instance, 
who “ removed the high-places, and brake 
the images, and cut down the groves, and 
broke in pieces the brazen serpent that 
Moses had made; (for unto those days 
the children of Israel did burn incense to 
it;) is likely perhaps to strike some 
readers as so far from being any heroic 
effort of virtue, that the chief wonder is, 
how his predecessors and their subjects 
could have been so strangely remiss and 
disobedient, as to leave him so much to 
do. Things however being in such a 
state, the duty of remedying at once the 
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jabuses which had grown up, is apt to 
strike us, at first sight,as so very obvious 
/and imperative, that we are hardly dis- 
posed to give him due praise for fulfilling 
it. But the more attentively we consider 
the times in which he lived, and the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which he began 
his reign—the successor of an idolatrous 
prince, and reigning over an idolatrous 
people—the higher admiration we shall 
feel for his exemplary obedience to the 
divine law. 

It should be remembered, that not only 
the avowed violators of the first com- 
mandment, but those also, who, though 
they transgressed the second, yet-professed 
themselves the worshippers of Jehovah 
exclusively, would be likely to tax with 
impiety that unsparing reform of abuses, 
which even those former kings, who are 
described as “ doing that which was right 
in the sight of the Lord,” had. yet not 
ventured to undertake. Indeed his enemy, 
Sennacherib, reproaches him on this very 
ground: “If ye say, We trust in the 
Lord our God, is not that he whose high- 
places and whose altars Hezekiah hath 
taken away °” me 2 

But many, even of those who perhaps 
endured his putting a stop to the irregular 
and unauthorized worship of Jehovah in 
those high-places, might yet be scandalized 
at his venturing to destroy the brazen ser- 
pent; an emblem framed originally by 
divine command, and which had been the 
appointed and supernatural means of a 
miraculous deliverance. If such a relic 
were even 70 in existence, and its iden- 
tity indisputable, it would not be contem- 
plated, by any believer in the Mosaic his- 
tory, without some degree of veneration. 
How much stronger would that venera- 
tion be in the mind of an Israelite, and 
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of one in that ignorant and semi-barba-| contemplating human_ transactions, the 


rous age. 
sufliciently enlightened to estimate the 
evil, and bold enough to use the effectual 
remedy. The king is not content to for- 
bid this idolatrous use of the image, or 
even to seclude it carefully from the pub- 
lic gaze; it had been an occasion of su- 
perstition, and he “brake it in pieces ;” 
applying to it at the same time the con- 
temptuous appellation of “piece of 
brass,’”* in order to destroy more com- 
pletely that reverence which had degene- 
rated into a sin. 

Men are apt, not only in what regards 
religion, but in respect of a@// human con- 
cerns, to contemplate the faults and fol- 
lies of a distant age or country, with bar- 
ren wonder, or with self-congratulating 
contempt; while they overlook, because 
they do not search for, perhaps equal, 
and even corresponding vices and absurdi- 
ties in their own conduct. And _ in this 
way it is that the religious, and moral, 
and political lessons, which history may 
be made to furnish, are utterly lost to the 
generality of mankind. Human nature is 
always and every where, in the most im- 
portant points, substantially the same; 
circumstantially and externally, men’s 
manners and conduct are infinitely vari- 
ous, in various times and regions. If 
the former were not true—if it were not 
for this fundamental agreement—history 
could furnish no instruction; if the lat- 
ter were not true—if there were not these 
apparent and circumstantial differences— 
hardly any one could fail to profit by that 
instruction. For few are so dull as not 
to learn something from the records of 
past experience, in cases precisely similar 
totheirown. But,as it is, much candour 
and diligence are called for in tracing the 
analogy between cases which, at the first 
glance, seem very different—in observ- 
ing the workings of the same human 
nature under all its various disguises—in 
recognizing, as it were, the same plant in 
different stages of its growth, and-in all 
the varieties resulting from climate and 
culture, soil and season. 

But to any one who will. employ this 
diligence and candour, this very dissimi- 
larity of circumstances renders the his- 
tory of past times and distant countries 
even the more instructive; because it is 
easier to form an impartial judgment con- 
cerning them. The difficulty is to apply 
that judgment to the cases before us. In 


* “He called it Nehushtan,” 2 Kings xviii. 4. 


Yet one of these was found | 


law of optics is reversed; we see the 
most indistinctly the objects which are 
close around us; we view them through 
the discoloured medium of our own preju- 
dices and passions; the more familiar we 
are with them, the less truly do we estimate 
their real colours and dimensions. Trans- 
actions and characters the most uncon- 
nected with ourselves—the most remote 
from all that presents itself in our own 
times, and at home, appear before us with 
all their deformities unveiled, and display 
their intrinsic and essential qualities. We 
are even liable to attend so exclusively to 
this intrinsic and abstract character of re- 
mote events, as to make too Jittle allow- 
ance (while in recent cases we make too 
much) for the circumstances in which the 
agents.were placed ; and thence to regard 
as instances of almost incredible folly or 
depravity, things not fundamentally very 
different from what is passing around us. 

And as the law of optics is in this case 
reversed, our procedure must be reversed 
accordingly. We judge of the nature of 
distant objects, by an examination of 
those near at hand, whose similarity to 
the others we have ascertained. So also. 
must we on the contrary learn to judge 
impartially of our own conduct and cha- 
racter, and of the events of our own times, 
by finding parallels to these in cases the 
most remote and apparently dissimilar ; 
of which, for that reason, our views are 
the most distinct, and our judgments the 
most unbiassed; and then, conjecturing 
what a wise and good man, ten centu- 
ries hence, would be likely to pronounce 
of us. 

The errors and the vices, among the 
rest, the superstitions of the Israelites, and 
again of our ancestors under the Romish 
Church, did not, we may be, sure, appear 
to them in the same light that they now 
do tous. No one believes his own opi- 
nions to be \erroneous, or his own prac- 
tices superstitious; few are even accus- 
tomed to ask themselves, “Is there not a 
lie in my right hand? Since therefore 
our predecessors did not view their doc- 
trines and practices in the same light that 
we do, this should lead us, not to regard 
them with contemptuous astonishment 
and boastful exultation, but rather to re- 
flect that, like them, we also are likely to 
form a wrong estimate of what is around 
us and familiar to our minds: it should 
teach us to make use of the examples of 
others, not for the nourishment of pride, 
but for the detection of our own faults. 
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We are taught that Satan “ transformeth 
himself into an angel of light; but he 
does not use always and every where the 
same disguise; as soon as one is seen 
through, he is ready to assume another; 
and it is in vain that we detect the arti- 
fice which has done its work on other men, 
unless we are on our guard against the 
Same tempter under some new trans- 
formation; assuming afresh among our- 
selves the appearance of some angel of light. 

§. 2. These reflections are perhaps the 
more particularly profitable at the present 


time, on account of the especial attention | 


which has of late been directed to the 


superstitions, and other errors and enor- 
Unless | 
such principles as I have adverted to are | 


mities, of the Romish church. 


continually present to the mind, the more 
our thoughts are, by frequent discussion, 


turned to the errors of that church, and | 


to the probability, under this or that con- 
juncture of circumstances, of proselytes 
joining that church or being gained over 
from it, the less shall we be on our guard 
against the spirit of popery in the human 
heart—against similar faults in some dif- 
ferent shapes; and: the more shall we be 
‘apt to deem every danger of the kind 
effectually escaped, by simply keeping 
out of the pale of that corrupt church. 

It is indeed in all cases profitable to 
contemplate the errors of other men, if 
we do this “not high-minded but fear- 
ful;’—not for the sake of uncharitable 
triumph, but with a view to self-examina- 
tion; even as the Corinthians were ex- 
horted by their apostle to draw instruction 
from the backslidings of the Israelites, 
which were recorded, he says, “ for their 
admonition,” to the intent that they might 
not fall into corresponding sins, and that 
“he who thought he stood might take 
heed lest he fell.” In all cases, I say, 
some benefit may be derived from such a 
contemplation of the faults of others; but 
the errors of the Romanists, if examined 
with a view to our own improvement, 
will the more effectually furnish this in- 
struction, inasmuch as those errors, more 
especially, will be found to be the natural 
and spontaneous growth of the human 
heart; they are (as I have elsewhere re- 
marked) not so much the effect, as the 
cause, of the Romish system of religion. 
The peculiar character of Romanism, in 
this respect, will be best perceived by 
contrasting it with Mahometism , this 
latter system was framed, and introduced, 


and established, within a very short space | 


of time, by a deliberately designing im- 
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postor; who did indeed most artfully 
accommodate that system to man’s nature, 
but did not wait for the gradual and 
spontaneous operations of human nature 
to produce it. He reared at once the 
standard of proselytism, and imposed-on 
his followers a code of doctrines and 
laws ready framed for their reception. 
The tree which he planted did indeed 
find a congenial soil; but he planted it at 
once, with its trunk full-formed and its 
branches displayed: the Romish system, 
on the contrary, rose insensibly, like a 
young plant from the seed, making a pro- 
| gress scarcely perceptible from year to 
year, till at length it had fixed its root 
deeply in the soil, and spread its baneful 
shade far around. 


Infecunda quidem, sed leeta et fortia surgunt; 
Quippe solo natura subest; 


_It was the natural offspring of man’s frail 
and corrupt character, and it needed no 
‘sedulous culture. No one accordingly 
can point out any precise period at which 
‘this “mystery of iniquity”—the system 
of Romish corruptions—first began, or 
“specify any person who introduced it: 
no one in fact ever did introduce any such 
system: the corruptions crept in one by 
| one; originating for the most part with an 
ignorant and depraved people, but con- 
| nived at, cherished, consecrated and sue- 
cessfully established, by a débased and 
'worldly-minded ministry; and modified 
by them just so far as might best 
‘favour the views of their profligate am- 
‘bition. But the system thus’ gradually 
/compacted, was not the deliberate con- 
_trivance of any one man or set of men, 
‘adepts in priestcraft, and foreseeing and 
designing the entire result. ‘The cor- 
'ruptions of the Romish church were the 
natural offspring of human passions, not 
checked and regulated by those who 
ought to have been ministers of the 
Gospel, but who, on the contrary, were 
ever ready to indulge and encourage 
men’s weakness and wickedness, pro- 
vided:they could turn it to their own ad- 
vantage. The good seed “fell among 
thorns ;” which, being fostered by those 
who should have been occupied in root- 
ing them out, not only “sprang up with 
it,” but finally choked and overpowered it. 

§. 3. The character accordingly of the 
Romish corruptions is precisely such as 
the history of that church would lead us 
to anticipate. 

I. One of the greatest blemishes, for 
instance, in the church of Rome, is that 
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to which I have already alluded, super- 
stitious worship; a fault which every 
one must acknowledge to be the sponta- 
neous and every-where-abundant produce 
of the corrupt soil of man’s heart. The 
greater part indeed of the errors of Ro- 
manism, which I shall hereafter notice 
under separate heads, may be considered 
as so many branches of superstition, or 
at least inseparably connected with it; 
but there are besides many superstitions 
more strictly so called, with which that 
system is justly chargeable; such as in- 
vocation of saints, and adoration of 
images and relics; corresponding to that 
idolatrous practice which King Hezekiah 
so piously and boldly suppressed. 

IJ. The desire again of prying into mys- 
teries relative to the invisible world, but 
which have no connexion with practice, 
is another characteristic of human nature, 
(on which I have elsewhere offered some 
remarks,*) and one to which may be 
traced the immense mass of presumptu- 
ous speculations about things unrevealed, 
respecting God and his designs, and of 
idle legends of various kinds respecting 
wonder-working saints, which have dis- 
graced the Romish church. The sanc- 
tion afforded to, these, by persons who 
did not themselves believe them, is a fault 
referable to another head, (to be men- 
tioned subsequently,) as springing from a 
dishonest pursuit of the expedient rather 
than the true: but it is probable that the 
far greater part of such idle tales had not 
their origin in any deep and politic con- 
trivance, but in men’s natural passion for 
what is marvellous, and readiness to cater 
for that passion in each other ;—in the 
universal fondness of the human mind for 
speculative knowledge respecting things 
curious and things hidden, rather than 
(what alone the Scriptures supply) practi- 
cal knowledge respecting things which 
have a reference to our wants. 

Equally natural to man, and closely 
connected, as will hereafter be shown, 
with the error just mentioned, is the dis- 
position to trust in vicarious worship and 
obedience—the desire and hope of trans- 
ferring from one man to another the merit 
of good works, and the benefit of devo- 
tional exercises; so as to enable the mass 
of the people to serve God, as it were, by 
proxy. On this point [ have elsewheref 
offered some remarks, (which are expanded 
and followed up in the present work,) 
_* Essay IV. First series, 

+ In the last of the Five Discourses delivered 
before the University, and subsequently published. 
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with a view to show that it is the main 
cause, rather than the consequence, of the 
whole Romish system of priestcraft ; one of 
the great features of which is, the change 
of the very office of the Christian priest, 
IeecBdregos, into that of the Jewish or 
Pagan priest, in the other sense of the 
word, answering to ‘Isgevs. I observed 
that the people were very easily deceived 
in this point, because they were eagerly 
craving for deception;—that the same 
disposition had manifested itself no less 
strongly among the Pagan nations ;—and 
that the same tendency is, and ever will 
be, breaking out in one shape or another, 
among Protestants, and in every form of 
religion. 

IL. No less characteristic of the na- 
tural man, is a vicious preference of sup- 
posed expediency, to truth; and a con- 
sequent readiness to employ false reasons 
for satisfying the minds of the people ;— 
to connive at, or foster, supposed salutary 
or innocent delusions; whence arose the 
sanction given to all the monstrous train 
of pious frauds, legendary tales, and lying 
miracles, for which the Romish church 
has been so justly stigmatized. And as it 
is notorious that the ancient lawgivers. 
and philosophers encouraged (for political 
purposes) a belief in the mythological 
fables which they themselves disbelieved, 
there can be no donbi that this disposition 
also is not to be attributed to the church 
of Rome as its cause, but that that church 
merely furnishes one set of instances of 
its effects; and that, consequently, an 
earnest watchfulness against those effects 
is to be inculcated, not merely on such as 
may be in danger of being misled into 
Romanism, but on every descendant of 
Adam. 

IV. Again, no one perhaps of the errors 
of the Romish church has exposed her to 
greater censure, or has been productive 
of more mischievous results, than the 
claim to infallibility ;—the investing, with- 
out any sufficient grounds, weak and falli- 
ble men with an attribute of Deity. Now 
the ready acquiescence in such an ex- 
travagant claim (which never could. have 
been maintained! had not men been found 
thus ready to acquiesce in it) may easily 
be traced to the principles of our corrupt 
nature ;—to that indolence in investiga- 
tion, indifference about truth,* and ready 
acquiescence in what is put before us, of 
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which the Greek historian complained | 
long before the Christian era; and to that. 


dislike of suspense—and consequent will- 
ingness to make a short and final appeal 
to some authority which should be re- 
garded as decisive, with a view to quash 
disputes, and save the labour of inquiry. 
That such a disposition is not at least 
peculiar to the votaries of the religion of 
Rome, or confined even to religious sub- 
jects, is evident from the appeals of pre- 
tended students in philosophy to the de- 
cisions of Pythagoras, and subsequently 
of Aristotle, as precluding all further dis- 
pute or doubt. It is for Protestants there- 
fore to remember, that they are not se- 
cured by the mere circumstance of their 
being such, from all danger of indulging 
this disposition. There is indeed no 
danger of their appealing to the church 
of Rome as an infallible authority to put 
a stop to all discussion; but the removal 
of that particular danger should only put 
us the more on our guard against the 
same fault (as it is a fault of our common 
nature) breaking out in some new shape. 

V. One of the heaviest charges against 
the Romish church may be added to those 
already alluded to—the spirit of persecu- 
tion; which is as far as any of her other 
enormities from being peculiar to that 
church, or even to the case of religion: 
witness, among many other instances, the 
furious and bitter spirit shown by the 
Nominalists and Realists in their contests 
concerning abstruse points of metaphysics. 
The Romish system did not properly in- 
troduce intolerance, but rather, it was in- 
tolerance that introduced and established 
the system of Romanism; and that (in 
another part of the world) no less suc~- 
cessfully called in the sword for the esta- 
blishment of Mahometism. So congenial 
indeed to “ the natural man” is the resort 
to force for the establishment of one sys- 
tem of doctrines and the suppression of 
another, that we find many of the re- 
formers, after they had clearly perceived 
nearly all the other errors in which they 
had been brought up, yet entertaining no 
doubt whatever as to the right, and the 
duty, of maintaining religious truth by 
‘coercive means. 

VJ. Another tendency, as conspicuous 
as those above mentioned in the Romish 
church, and, like its other errors, by no 
means confined to that church, is the con- 
fident security with which the Catholics, 
as they call themselves, trust in that name, 
as denoting their being members of that 
sacred body, the only true church, whose 
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holy character and title to divine favour 
they seem to consider as a kind of com- 
mon property, and a safeguard to all her 
members: even as the Jews of old “said 
within themselves, We are Abraham’s 
children ;” flattering themselves that on 
that ground, however little they might 
resemble Abraham in faith and in works, 
God would surely never cast them off. 
This error is manifestly common to the 
Romanists with those who put the same 
kind of trust in the name of Protestant or 
of Christian, and who regard their con- 
nexion with a holy and richly-endowed 
community, rather as a substitute for per- 
sonal holiness, than as a motive for aiming 
at a still higher degree of it, and a privi- 
lege involving a higher responsibility. 

§ 4. In treating of all these points, I 
shall adhere to the plan hitherto pursued, 
viz. of contemplating the errors of the 
Romanists, not with a view to our own 
justification in withdrawing from their 
communion; nor, again, for the sake of 
guarding against the danger of being se- 
duced by their arguments, (important as 
these objects may be;) but with a view 
to what I cannot but regard as the much 
greater danger, of falling into correspond- 
ing errors to theirs—of being taken cap- 
tive by the same temptations under differ- 
ent forms—of overlooking, in practice, 
the important truth, that the spirit of 
Romanism is substantially the spirit of 
human nature. 

We are all of us in these days likely to 
hear and to read most copious discussions 
of the tenets and practices of the church 
of Rome. Whatever may be the. views 
of each of my readers respecting the po- 
litical question which has chiefly given 
rise to these discussions, (a question which, 
like all others of a political character, I 
have always thought had better be waived 
in theological works,) I would suggest 
these reflections as profitable to be kept 
in view by all, while occupied with such 
discussions: how far we are pure from 


Romish errors in another shape ;—from 


what quarters, and under what disguises, 
we are liable to be assailed by tempta- 
tions, substantially, though not externally, 
the same with those which seduced into 
all her corruptions the church of Rome; 
and which gradually changed her bridal 
purity for the accumulated defilements of 


“the mother of harlots ;”—and how we 


may best guard against the spirit of super- 

stition, (of which, be it remembered, none, 

even the most superstitious, ever suspect 

themselves)—the spirit of persecution— 
B 


trous Israelites. 
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the spirit of insincerity, of fraud, and of 
indifference to truth—in short, all those 
evil propensities which are fitly charac- 
terized in one word as, the spirit of Ro- 
manism. ‘ All these dangers, as they did 
not begin with the Romish system, can- 
not be expected to end with it; they 
emanate not from that corrupt church 
alone, but from the corruption. of our 
common nature ; and none consequently 
are more open to them, than those who 
are disposed to think themselves secured 
by merely keeping out of the pale of 
that church, and inveighing against. her 
enormities. 

Such a false security indeed is itself one 
of the worst of the Romish.errors; that 
of mistaking names for things, and trust- 
ing in a specious titde, without inquiring 
how far we possess the character which 
that title implies. “He. is not a Jew,” 
says Paul, “who is one outwardly, neither 
is that circumcision which is outward in 
the flesh; but he is a Jew who is one 
inwardly ; and circumcision is that of 
the heart, in the spirit.and not in the let- 
ter; whose praise is not of men, but of 
God.” It is for us therefore ever to're- 
member, for thus only can we turn to 
account the apostle’s admonition, that,as 
that man was not, in the sight of God, a 
Jew, to any profitable purpose for himself, 
but rather to his aggravated condemnation, 
who was only outwardly a Jew; so neither, 
by parity of reasoning, is he in God’s 
sight a Christian—a “ Catholic Christian” 
—a “Protestant”—a “Reformed . Chris- 
tian—who is one outwardly; but he who 
is reformed inwardly,—whose heart is 
Christian—and who protests not with his 
lips only, but in his life—in the spirit 
and not in the letter”—against such de- 
pravation of gospel truth, and departure 
from gospel holiness, as he censures. in 
his erring brethren. 

§. 5. In treating of superstitious wor- 
ship, the point at present more. imme- 
diately before us, it is worth remarking, 
that (as indeed has been already hinted) 
many of the Romanist practices bear a 
strong resemblance to those of the idola- 
: In particular, their ve- 
neration for the wood of the supposed 
true cross, has a correspondence approach- 
ing to identity with the veneration of the 
Israelites for the brazen serpent which 
Hezekiah destroyed; only that the more 
ancient superstition was one degree less 
irrational ; inasmuch as the image was that 
which had itself been a more immediate 
instrument of a miraculous deliverance ; 
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whereas what typically corresponds to it 
in the Christian dispensation is (as our 
Lord himself points out) not the cross on 
which he suffered, but the very person 
of the suffering Redeemer. 

The Romanists, in paying a slavish 
worship (it is their own expression, davasia) 
not only to images and relics, but also 
to saints, are guilty of both those kinds of 
superstition, the unsparing suppression of 
both of which constitutes the distinguished 
and peculiar merit of that upright and 
zealous prince, Hezekiah. He was not 
satisfied, like many other kings, with put- 
ting down that branch of superstition 
which involves the breach of the first 
commandment—the setting up of false 
gods; but was equally decisive in his re- 
probation of the other branch also—the 
worship of the true God by the medium 
of prohibited emblems, and with unauthor- 
ized and superstitious rites. Of these 
two kinds of superstition, the latter is 
continually liable, in practice, to slide into 
the former, by such insensible degrees, 
that it is often hard to decide, in particular 
cases, where the breach of the second 
commandment ends, and that of the first 
begins. The distinction is not however 
for that reason useless; perhaps it is even 
the more useful on that very account, and 
was for that reason preserved in those 
two commandments; of which the second 
serves as a kind of outwork to the first, 
to guard against all gradual approaches 
to a violation of it—to keep men at a 
distance from the danger of infringing the 
majesty of the jealous God. 

Accordingly, besides the numerous 
warnings which Moses gives the Israelites 
against being seduced into worshipping 
the false gods of the nations of Canaan, 
he also cautions them not to imitate, in 
their worship of the Lord, the superstitious 
rites used by the heathen in the service 
of their deities. They are forbidden to 
inquire, “ How did these nations serve 
their gods?” and to say, “ Even so will 
1 do likewise. Thou shalt not do so 
unto the Lord thy God.” 

Both injunctions the Israelites frequently 
violated ; many of them, while they ob- 
served the first commandment in abstain- 
ing from the worship of Baal and the 
other gods of the heathen, infringing 
nevertheless the second, by their use of 
images : of which we have an instance in 
the case of Jeroboam “who made Israel 
to sin;” the golden calves which he set 
up being clearly designed as emblematical. 
representations of the true God: for he 
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said, “ These be thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt.? 
This was emphatically called “ the sin of 
Jeroboam;” and the distinction above 
alluded to is noticed in the case (to omit 
numberless others) of Jehu; thus Jehu 
destroyed Baal out of Israel: howbeit 


from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Ne-| 


bat, who made Israel to sin, Jehu departed 
not from after them, to wit, the golden 


calves that were in Bethel, and that were | 


in Dan.” 

And we find also numerous instances 
(besides this direct violation of the second 
commandment) of the introduction of 
unauthorized and superstitious rites in the 
worship of the true God. 

This two-fold division of superstition 
T have the more strongly dwelt on, both 
because it is frequently overlooked, and 
because inattention to it is likely to lead 
to dangerous consequences. 

I would not however be understood as 
contending for any arbitrary and unusual 
signification of the word; but I conceive, 
that by superstition is commonly under- 
stood, not, as a popular though superficial 
writer has defined it, “an excess of reli- 
gion,” (at least in the ordinary sense of 
the word excess,) as if any one could 
have too much of true religion, but, any 
misdirection of religious feeling ; mani- 
fested either in showing religious venera- 
tion or regard to objects which deserve 
none ; i. e., properly speaking, the worship 
of false gods; or, in the assignment of 
such a degree, or such a kind of religious 
veneration to any object, as that object, 
though worthy of some reverence, does 
not deserve ; or in the worship of the true 
God through the medium of improper 
ceremonies or Symbols. 

This latter branch of superstition is 
extremely liable, as I have already re- 
marked, to degenerate insensibly into the 
former. The Israelite, e. g., who was ac- 
customed to worship Jehovah through 
the medium of a sensible image, would 
be very likely, in time, to transfer a larger 
and larger portion of his adoration to the 
image itself; and in proportion as.he an- 
nexed to it any idea of especial sanctity, 
he would be, insensibly, more and more 
falling into the error of adoring an image, 
in the only sense in which it is conceiv- 
able than an image can be adored. 

In avowing my conviction that this is 
the case with a large proportion of the 
members of the Romish ehurch, and that 
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aware that I run counter to the opinions (I 
might rather perhaps say to the expres- 
sions) of some enlightened Protestants. 
But these, I conceive, are not so much 
mistaken in their judgment, as inaccurate 
in their language. Jt is said, e. g., that 
when the Romanists offer up their prayers 
before a crucifix, or before a piece of 
bread, they do not design to worship a 


|piece- of wood or a piece of bread, as 


such, but our Lord Jesus Christ as repre- 
sented by the one, and as actually present 
in the other. And certainly, if they in- 
tend to direct their worship to the one 
true God, they are not guilty of a breach 
of the first commandment; but this does 
not clear them of the charge of infringing 
the second; they may be guilty of super- 
stition, though not of every kind and de- 
gree of superstition: and if the practices, 
I have alluded to, do not constitute that 
kind . of superstition which is properly 
ealled idolatry, let us be allowed to in- 
quire, what does? Will it be said that 
idolatry consists in worshipping a piece 
of wood as such—as a mere piece of 
wood? I would ask in reply, Who then 
ever was, or can be, guilty of it?) The 
thing is not only practically impessible, 
but is inconceivable, and a contradiction 
in terms. The most gross-minded Israelite 
that ever offered up his prayers before a 
golden calf, implied, by that very act, his 
belief that it was something more than a 
mere piece of gold, and that there resided 
in it a certain divine intelligence. The 
argument therefore is not so much a vin- 
dication of any party from the charge 
of idolatry, as a vindication of idolatry 
itself. 

It has been said, I believe, by some 
Protestants, respecting the alleged idola- 
try of adoring the sacred elements at the 
Eucharist, ‘it would be idolatrous, if £ 
were to join in it:” if this means, “ sup- 
posing you to have the same beltef in tran- 
substantiation that the Romanists have,” 
this is only a circuitous mode of saying 
that they are idolaters; but if it means, 
6 were-you to join in it, supposing you 
to have the Protestant belief that the con- 
secrated bread is merely bread,” the sup- 
position involves an absurdity and self- 
contradiction.. A man may indeed feign, 
and outwardly indicate, in order to de- 
ceive his fellow-man, an adoration of 
what he believes to be merely a piece of 
bread orjof wood; but that he should 
really and inwardly adore, what he be- 


they are consequently most decidedly lieves at the moment to be no more than 
chargeable with the sin of idolatry, Iam|mere bread or mere wood, is not only 
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impossible, but absolutely unmeaning, be- 
ing at variance with the very notion of 
adoration. 

If therefore a Romanist adores the true 
God under the form of bread,* which he 
holds to be the real literal body of Christ, 
or if, in worshipping before a crucifix, he 
attributes a certain sanctity to the image, 
as if some divine virtue were actually 
present in it, (and that this is done is 
plain from the preference shown of one 
image to another,) he is clearly as much 
guilty of idolatry as the Israelites in wor- 
shipping the golden calf and the brazen 
serpent: it being thus only, that any one 
can practise idolatry. 

In making this declaration, however, it 
is not my object either to lead Protestants 
to exult uncharitably over their erring 
brethren, or to vindicate our own renun- 
ciation of their errors; but rather to point 
out the danger which must ever beset all 
of us, of falling into similar. errors in an- 
other shape, and under other names; for 
ten thousand of the greatest faults in our 
neighbour are of less consequence to us, 
than one, of the smallest, in ourselves. 

The Israelites of old were warned not 
only to worship none of the gods of the 
heathen, but to copy none of their super- 
stitions: “Ye shall not do so to the 
Lord your God.” Now they probably 
were disposed to think themselves secure 
from the danger of corrupting their own 
religion, in their deep abhorrence of the 
religions of those nations whom the Lord 
had cast out before them. The church 
of Rome, again, thought itself safe from 
superstition, by its rejection of those par- 
ticular superstitions of which the Israelites 
and the Pagans were guilty. And Pro- 
testants, again, are no less disposed to feel 
the same security, on account of their ab- 
‘horrence of the particular superstitions of 
the Romanists. The images used by the 
Papists are not the same with those for 
worshipping which the Israelites were 
condemned: and they again doubtless 
pleaded that the golden calves and_ the 
brazen serpent were not the idols of the 
Canaanites; and thus does each successive 
generation censure the faults and follies 
of the preceding, without taking sufficient 
heed to itself, or recognizing, as they arise, 


* Tor the Romish doctrine is, as Mr. Blanco 
White has plainly shown, not, as they themselves 
declare, that bread 7s transformed into the body of 
Christ, but that Christ is transformed intu bread, 
in the sense which the words according to invari- 
able usage convey. 
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errors substantially the same, though un- 
der new shapes. 

The superstitious and the other errors 
of the Romanists were, as ] have already 
observed, not the result of systematic 
contrivance, but sprung up spontaneously 
as the indigenous growth of the human 
heart: they arose successively, gradually, 
and imperceptibly ; and were, in most-in- 
stances, probably first overlooked, then 
tolerated, and then sanctioned, and finally 
embodied in that detestable system, of 
which they are rather to be regarded as 
the cause than the effect. Since then, as 
I have said, corruptions of religion neither 
first sprang from Romanism, nor can be 
expected to end with it, the tendency to 
them being inherent in our common 
nature, it is evident that constant watch- 
fulness alone can preserve us from, not 
the very same, corruptions with those of 
our predecessors, but, similar ones under 
some fresh disguise; and that this danger 
is enhanced by the very circumstance 
which seems to secure us from it—our 
abhorrence of those errors inthem. From 
practices the very same in name and form 
with theirs, such abhorrence is indeed a 
safeguard; while at the same time it makes 
us the less ready to suspect ourselves of 
the faults disguised: the vain security 
thus generated, draws off our thoughts 
from self-examination; a task for which 
the mind is in general least fitted, when 
it is most occupied in detecting and ex- 
posing the faults of others. In treating 
then of such corruptions of religion as 
those into which the church of Rome 
has fallen, my primary object is to excite 
a spirit not of self-congratulation and self-. 
confidence, but of self-distrust and self- 
examination. 

§. 6. With respect to that particular 
class of corruptions now before us, which 
comes under the general title of super- 
stition, it is requisite (though it is some- 
what strange that it should be so) to 
premise a remark on the enormity of the 
evil in question. The mischiefs of super- 
stition are, J] conceive, much underrated. 
It is by many regarded, not as any sin, 
but as a mere harmless folly, at the 
worst ;—as, in some instances, an ami- 
able weakness, or even a salutary delu- 
sion. Its votaries are pitied, as in some 
cases subjected to needless and painful 
restraints, and undergoing groundless 
terrors ;—sometimes they are ridiculed 
as enslaved to absurb and puerile ob- 
servances: but whether pitied or laughed 
at, superstitious Christians are often re- 
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garded as likely, at least as not the Jess 
likely on account of their superstition, to 


have secured the essentials of religion ;— 


as believing and practising what is need- 
ful towards salvation, and as only carry- 
ing their faith and their practice unne- 
cessarily and unreasonably to the point 
of weak credulity and foolish scrupulosity. 
This view of the subject has a strong 
tendency to confirm the superstitious, 
and even to add to their number. They 
feel that if there is any doubt, they are 
surely on the safe side. “Supposing I 
am in error on this or that point,” (a 
man may say,) “I am merely doing some- 


thing superfluous; at the worst I suffer | 


some temporary inconvenience, and per- 
haps have to encounter some ridicule; 
but if the error be on the other side, I risk 
my salvation by embracing it; my present 
course therefore is evidently the safest.” 

What force this argument has in the 
hands of the Romanist, I need hardly re- 
mind my readers. Of converts to Ro- 
manism, probably three out of four, espe- 
cially of the ignorant and the weak-mind- 
ed, have been drawn over, in the first 
instance at least, by the consideration, 
that that is the safe side.* 


*«The Romanists in general, but more espe- 
cially those who, in the midst of doubt, are 
anxious to save themselves from the painful step 
of changing their communion, comfort themselves 
with the idea, that after all Roman Catholics are 
on the safe side. If Protestants should be saved, 
they themselves have made “assurance doubly 
sure ;” if Protestanism be Christianity, Romanists 
have it all, and a great deal besides. 

«“T know of few absurdities that can be com- 
pared to this. Let me make it clear to you by a 
familiar example. Suppose a poor, helpless _per- 
son is dying of a dreadful complaint. An eminent 
physician hears of his distress; calls on him, and 
prepares a medicine, which he desires the patient 
to take, under a strong injunction to trust in it 

‘alone for life. In the absence of the physician, 
our patient begins to think on the prescription, 
and because it appears to him too simple, mixes 
it with every quack medicine that the neighbours 
recommend. Having swallowed the whole, he 
now comforts himself with the assurance that he 
is on the safe side. Why? because he has mis- 
trusted the physician, and divided his confidence 
between the only man whose skill can save him, 
-and the old women of the village. 

«OQ foolish Galatians!” (I am_ irresistibly 
impelled to exclaim with St. Paul,) “who hath 
bewitched you, that ye should not obey the truth ?” 
O blind and deluded people! how can you imagine 
that the eternal life promised to faith in Christ 
will be doubly secured by showing and proving 
your mistrust, through the use of the fanciful ways 
of pleasing God, invented and set forth by Rome ?” 
Blanco White's Letter to Converts from Roman- 
ism. This excellent little tract is less known than 
it deserves, 
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With the danger however of being se- 
duced into the pale of the Romish church, 
I] am not at present concerned, but with 
the danger of superstition generally. In 
speaking of that point, as well as (here- 
after) of others connected with the spirit 


of Romanism, I wish to be understood as 


not calling for harsh censure on individu- 
als, but only on offences as they are in 
themselves. How far the superstition of 
any individual may be excusable or 
blamable in the sight of God, can be pro- 
nounced by him alone, who alone is able 
to estimate each man’s strength or weak- 
ness, his opportunities of gaining know- 
ledge, and his employment or neglect of 
those opportunities. But the same may 
be said of every other offence, as well as 
of the one in question. Of superstition 
itself, in all its various forms and degrees, 
I cannot think otherwise than that it is 


‘not merely a folly to be ridiculed, but a 
‘mischief to be dreaded; and that its 


tendency is, in most cases, as far as it ex- 
tends, destructive of true piety. 

The disposition to reverence some su- 
perhuman power, and in some way or 
other to endeavour to recommend our- 
selves to the favour of that power, is 
(more or less in different individuals) a 
natural and original sentiment of the 
human mind. The great enemy of man 
finds it easier in most cases to misdirect, 
than to eradicate this. If an exercise for 


this religious sentiment can be provided— 


if this natural craving after divine worship 
(if I may so speak) can be satisfied—by 
the practice of superstitious ceremonies, 
true piety will be much more easily ex- 
tinguished ;—the conscience will on this 
point have been set at rest;—God’s place 
in the heart will, as it were, have been 
pre-occupied by an idol ; and that genuine 
religion which consists in a devotedness 
of the affections to God, operating in the 
improvement of the moral character, will 
be more effectually shut out, from the 
religious feelings of our nature having 
found another vent, and exhausted them- 
selves on vanities of man’s devising. 

To illustrate as fully as might be done 
this debasing and corrupting tendency of 
superstition, by an examination of the 
numberless instances of it which might 
but too readily be found, would far ex- 
ceed my limits, and would be, to most of 
my readers, in a great degree unnecessary. 
But I cannot omit, in confirmation of 
what has been said, one general remark, 
which is applicable to most of these 
instances: that one of the most prevailing 
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characteristics of superstition, at least 
which is found more or less in most 
species of it, is the attributing of some 
sacred efficacy to the performance of an 
outward act, or the presence of some ma- 
terial object, without any inward devotion 
of the heart being required to accompany 
it;—without, in short, any thing else 
being needed, except, in some cases, an 
undoubting faith in that intrinsic efficacy. 
The tendency thus to disjoin religious 
observances (i. e. what are intended to be 
such) from heartfelt and practical religion, 
is one of the most besetting evils of our 
corrupt nature; and it is the very root of 
most superstitions. Now no one can fail 
to perceive how opposite this is to true 
piety. Empty forms not only supersede 
piety by standing in its place, but gradu- 
ally alter the habits of the mind, and 
render it unfit for the exercise of genuine 
pious sentiment. Even the natural food 
of religion (if 1 may so speak) is thus 
converted into its poison. Our very 
prayers, for example, and our perusal of 
the holy Scriptures, become superstitious, 
in proportion as any one expects them to 
operate as a charm—attributing efhicacy 
to the mere words, while his feelings and 
thoughts are not occupied in what he is 
- doing. 

Every religious ceremony or exercise, 
however. well calculated, in itself, to im- 
prove the heart, is liable, as I have said, 
thus. to degenerate into a mere form, and 
consequently to , become superstitious ; 
but in proportion as the outward observ- 
ances are the more complex and operose, 
and the more unmeaning or unintelligible, 
the more danger is there of superstitiously 
attaching a sort of magical efficacy to the 
bare outward act, independent of mental 
devotion. If, for example, even our 
prayers are liable, without constant watch- 
fulness, to. become a superstitious form, 
by our “honouring God with our lips, 
while our heart is far from him,” this re- 
sult is almost unavoidable when the 
prayers are recited in an unknown tongue, 


and with.a prescribed number of vain, 


repetitions, crossings, and telling of beads. 
And men of a timorous mind, having once 
taken up a wrong notion of what religion 
consists in, seek a refuge from doubt and 
anxiety, a substitute for inward piety, 
and, too often, a compensation for an evil 
life, in an endless multiplication of ‘su- 
perstitious observances ;—of pilgrimages, 
sprinklings with holy water, veneration 
of relics, and the like. And hence the 
enormous accumulation of superstitions, 
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which in the course of many centuries, 
gradually arose in the Romish and Greek 
churches. 

§ 7. And it is a circumstance not a 
little remarkable, that, in many instances 
at least, superstition not only does not pro- 
mote true religion, but even tends to gene- 
rate profaneness ; and that, not merely 
in other points, but even in respect to the 
very objects of the superstitious reverence. 
In proof of this I can cite the testimony 
of an eminently competent witness, as far 
at least as one Roman Catholic country 
(Spain) is concerned; the author, after 
having mentioned the extravagant and 
absurd superstitions of the ceremonies 
which take place on Good Friday, adds, 
‘| have. carefully glided over such parts 
of this absurd performance as would shock 
many an English reader, even in narra- 
tive. Yet such is the strange mixture of 
superstition and profaneness in the people 
for whose gratification these scenes are 
exhibited, that though any attempt to ex- 
pose the indecency of these shows would 
rouse their zeal ‘to the knife,’ I cannot 
venture to translate the jokes and _sallies 
of wit that are frequently heard among 
the Spanish peasantry upon these sacred 
topics.”* The like strange mixture is 
found in other Roman Catholic and also 
in Pagan countries; particularly among 
the Hindoos, who are described as habitu- 
ally reviling their gods in the grossest 
terms, on the occasion of any untoward 
event. 

In this country a large proportion of 
the superstition that exists is connected 
more or less with the agency of evil spi- 
rits; accordingly (in conformity with the 
strange principle of our nature just men- 
tioned) nothing is so common a theme of 
profane jests among the vulgar of all 
ranks, as the devil, and every thing re- 
lating to that being, including the “ ever- 
lasting fire prepared for him and his an- 
gels;” and this, by no means exclusively 
or chiefly, among such as disbelieve what 
Scripture says on the subject; but, on the 
contrary, even the most, among those who 
give credit to a multitude of legendary 
tales also, quite unwarranted by Scripture. 
_ ‘This curious anomaly may perhaps be, 
in a great measure at least, accounted for, 
from the consideration, that as supersti- 
‘tion imposes a yoke rather of fear than 
of love, her votaries are glad to take re- 
venge, as it were, when galled by this 
yoke, and to indemnify themselves’ in 


* Doblado’s Letters from Spain, p, 264. 
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some degree both for the irksomeness of 
their restraints and tasks, and also for the 
degradation, (some sense of which is al- 
ways excited bya consciousness of a slav- 
ish dread,) by taking liberties wherever 
they dare, either in the way of insult or 
playfulness, with the objects of their dread. 
And jests on sacred subjects, it is well 
known, are, when men are &0 disposed, 
the most easily produced of any ; because 
the contrast between a dignified and a 
low image, exhibited in combination, (in 
which the whole force of the ludicrous 
consists,) is in this case the most striking.* 

But how comes it that they ever do dare, 
as we see is the fact, to take these Jiber- 
ties? Another characteristic of supersti- 
tion will perhaps explain this also. It is, 
as I have just said, characteristic of super- 
stition to enjoin, and to attribute efficacy 
to, the mere performance of some specific 
outward acts—ithe use of some material 
object, without any loyal affectionate de- 
votion of heart being required. to accom- 
pany such acts, and to pervade the whole 
life as a ruling motive. Hence, the rigid 
observance of the precise directions given, 
leaves the votary secure, at ease in con- 
science, and at liberty, as well as in dis- 
position, to indulge in profaneness. In 
like manner a patient, who dares not re- 
fuse to swallow a nauseous dose and to 
confine himself to strict regimen, yet is 
both vexed and somewhat ashamed of 
submitting to the annoyance, will some- 
times take his revenge, as it were, by 
abusive ridicule of his medical attendant 
and his drugs; knowing that this will 
not, so long as he does but take the medi- 
cines, diminish their efficacy. Supersti- 
tious observances are a kind of distaste- 
ful or disgusting remedy, which however 
is to operate if it be but swallowed; and 
on which accordingly the votary some- 
times ventures gladly to revenge himself. 

The more ready therefore in any in- 
stance the superstitions of the Romish 
church approached to, and blended them- 
selves with, true religion, the more did 


* Tt is commonly said, that there is no wit in 
profane jests; but it would be hard to frame any 
definition of wit that should exclude them. It would 
be more correct to say, (and I believe that is what 
is really meant,) that the practice displays no great 
powers of wit, because the subject-matter renders 
it so particularly easy ; and that (for the very same 
reason) it affords the least gratification (apart 
from all higher considerations) to judges of good 
iaste; for a great part of the pleasure afforded by 
wit results from a perception of shill displayed, 
and 7ifficulty surmounted, 
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they deteriorate the spirit of it;—the more 
did the poisonous parasite, twining round 
the fairest boughs of the good tree, blight 
by its noxious neighbourhood the fruits 
which that should have borne. ; 

We cannot indeed be too thankful to 
God, that by his blessing our aneestors 
perceived and undertook to reform these 
abuses: but my especial object in now 
adverting to the errors of the Romanists 
is, to call your attention to this important 
consideration ; that such a multitude and 
variety of superstitions, as troublesome 
as they are absurd, never.could have been 
introduced by any devices of priestcraft, 
had there not been in the human mind 
that strong natural tendency to supersti- 
tion which has just been described. And 
this being the case—this tendency being, 
as it is, a part of our common nature, it 
is for us to guard against the danger in 
ourselves, instead of exulting in a vain 
confidence that we are exempt and safe 
from it. The things we ought to learn, 
and to learn with a view to our own 
profit, from the example of the Romish 
church, are, the mischievous effects of su- 
perstition, and man’s proneness to it. 

That superstition does exist, to no in- 
considerable extent, in Protestant coun- 
tries, which is what the foregoing reason- 
ings, even independently of experience, 
would prepare us to expect, few, I imagine, 
would venture to deny; though perhaps 
fewer still are fully aware of its amount, 
or sufficiently on their guard against the 
danger. 

§. 8. With respect to the particular 
points on which superstition is most to 
be dreaded, and towards which, conse- 
quently, our vigilance should be espe- 
cially directed, I am precluded by several 
considerations from entering on any de- 
tailed examination. 

The enumeration of all, or nearly all, 
the superstitions which either actually ex- 
ist, or are likely to arise, would far exceed 
my purposed limits. And I am sensible 
that to advert even to a few of these is 
likely to be less profitable than I could 
wish; inasmuch as the same remarks will 
usually be a superfluous truism to one 
person, and a revolting paradox to an- 
other. For any one who practises, or 
tolerates and approves, any superstition, 
is of course not accustomed (at least 
should in charity not be presumed to be 
accustomed) to consider it as superstition, 
nor would be prepared to admit the cen- 
sure without detailed argument and calm 
| consideration ; while one who does regard 
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it as superstitious, has himself already 
pronounced that censure. 

To this must be added, that in most 
instances the very same thing will be 
superstitious to some persons, and not to 
others. The adoration of saints indeed, 
or of any other being besides the one 
true God, must always, and in itself, be su- 
perstitious : but in the great majority of 
instances, the very same outward rites, 
and sensible objects, may be either a help 
to devotion, or a substitute for it; such as 
sacred music—the repetition of prayers 
—the assembling in edifices set apart for 
divine worship—the assuming of certain 
bodily postures, &c. In all such cases, 
the religion or the superstition exists in 
the mind of the person, and is only in- 
cidentally connected with the external 
objects and observances. Of these last, 
the best that can be said of any of them 
is, that they are well calculated to cherish 
feelings of rational devotion: the worst 
that can be said of any of them is, that 
they are peculiarly liable to become su- 
perstitious. But even pictures and images 
are not in themselves superstitious ; and 
accordingly we do not now exclude them 
from our houses of worship; though if 
we found them now liable to any of that 
abuse which has grown to such an enor- 
mous height among the Romanists, it 
would be our duty to treat them as Heze- 
kiah did the brazen serpent, which ‘he 
brake in pieces, because the Israelites 
burnt incense to it.” And, on the other 
hand, there is no act or object connected 
with divine worship’ which may not 
become superstitious, through the wor- 
shipper’s trusting in the efficacy of out- 


ward forms, while his heart is far from, 


God. Our reformers therefore showed 
their discretion in their assertion respect- 
ing the Liturgy and Forms of Ordination 
which they drew up, that these “ con- 
tained nothing in itself superstitious :” 
they knew by sad experience that no- 
thing but the worshipper’s vigilant self- 
examination can secure either human or 
divine ordinances from becoming (to him) 
superstitious. ; 

What has been said may be sufficient 
to show that this vigilant examination and 
caution against superstition, on each par- 
ticular point, must be practised by each 
person for himself, both with a view 
to his own conduct, and that-of all those 
who may be more especially under his 
eare ; and that the necessity of this cannot 
he superseded by any general description. 
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Enough also has been said, J trust, to 
show both the vast importance of this 
vigilant examination, and also the princi- 
ples on which it should be conducted. I 
will notice, however, a few, and only a 
few, of those practices and notions, to 
which, as it seems to me, especial atten- 
tion should be directed, as either savour- 
ing of superstition, or peculiarly liable to 
lead to it. Several of my observations, I 
have no doubt, will appear utterly super- 
fluous, to many of those among my 
readers who have not (not to those who 
have) been occupied diligently in the care 
of a parish, and in that essential part of 
it, frequent and confidential intercourse 
with all, and especially with the more 
unenlightened classes, of the parishioners. 
I pledge myself however to state nothing 
on the ground of mere conjecture—no- 
thing which I have not been enabled fully 
to verify. 

§. 9. I. That there exists among Pro- 
testants much of that branch of Romish 
superstition—the pretension to miraculous 
powers, or belief in miraculous occur- 
rences, on slight grounds, no sober-minded 
person, who is not quite ignorant of the 
existing state of things, can doubt.* We 
have among us pretenders to inspiration ; 
some using that very term, and others 
virtually implying as much :-and we have 
many who see special “ judgments,” or 
other “ interpositions” of Providence, in 
almost every remarkable, and in many of 
the most ordinary occurrences. Some- 
times they apply to these the very term 
“miraculous ;” sometimes they call them, 
which amounts to the very same, “ provi- 
dential ;” for though it is literally true 
that nothing takes place which is not, in 
some sense, providential, it is plain, for 
that very reason, that whatever is rightly 
characterized as providential, i. e. as more 


* It would not be suitable to my present pur- 
pose, to enter on a minute inquiry into the use of 
several words connected with the present subject ; 
but it may be worth while to remark, that, accord- 
ing to the most prevailing usage, “fanaticism” 
implies superstition, (i. e. “misdirected religious 
feeling,”) but is not necessarily implied by it. If 
on very insufficient grounds I believe another per- 
son to be inspired, or any other miracle to have 
taken place, I am merely superstitious ; if I thus 
believe myself to be inspired, or gifted with mira- 
culous powers, I.am also fanatical. 

Enthusiasm seems to be employed as a more 
comprehensive term than fanaticism, both as 
being sometimes used in a good, at least, a milder 
sense, and also as extending to other things be- 
sides religion. 
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providential than other events, is properly 
miraculous.* 

If either Romanists, or any others, will 
give sufficient proof of the occurrence of 
a miracle, they ought to be listened to: 
but to pretend to, or to believe in, any 
miracle without sufficient proof, is clearly 
superstitious, whatever may be the system 
such a miracle is adduced to support. 

Most deeply is it to be regretted, that 
some writers who have argued justly and 
forcibly against the error of looking for 
inspiration or other miraculous interfer- 
ences, should have more than nullified 
the benefit done, by going on to explain 
away all that Scripture teaches respecting 
spiritual influence. Besides the danger, 
that they may propagate this error by 
means of the truth they have mixed up 
with it, there is also an opposite evil even 
much more to be apprehended; that the 
fanatics thus opposed may join with their 
opponents in representing the whole doc- 
trine of grace as inseparably connected 
with their scheme of miraculous interfer- 
ences and sensible inspiration; so that 
the whole must stand or fall together ; 
and that they may then triumphantly 
urge, “ See what violence one is driven to 
do to Scripture, and how much at variance 
he becomes with the church of England, 
whenever he attempts to oppose our doc- 
trine!” Too much care cannot be taken 
to testify simultaneously against both of 
these opposite errors. 

IJ. Again, more superstition exists than 
some persons are aware of, in relation to 
the Eucharist, and to the sacred “ ele- 
ments” (as they are still called) which 
are administered in that rite. Several 
among the uneducated (and some even 
among the higher) classes, and those of 
them not least who never partake,t or 
design to partake, of the holy communion, 


* T ought in justice to say, that I believe many 
ephemeral writers, and careless talkers, occasion- 
ally use the words “ providential,” and “ miracu- 
lous,” (as well as many others,) without attaching 
any precise notion to them. ‘They have been 
used to hear the words applied to remarkable 
occurrences; and from mere force of imitation do 
the same, as if the words were merely synonymous 
with “remarkable,” ; 

Agreeably to the language of the schoolmen ; 

who framed the doctrine of transubstantiation, as 
it now stands, so completely from Aristotle’s 
writings, that it never could have existed in any 
thing like its present form, had that philosopher 
not been studied, _ Ss - ale mr 
+ This is one instance out of a multitude, in 
which superstition, instead of promoting, as some 
persons vainly imagine, true religion, stands in 
the place of it. 
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till they believe themselves on the bed of 
death, have a strong faith in the efficacy, 
as a medicine, of what they call “ sacra- 
ment wine ;” i. e. wine which either has 
been, or is designed to be, (for they know 
too little of the rite to distinguish between 
the two,) consecrated for this use. They 
have been known to apply for it to the 
minister, as an infallible cure for. some 
particular diseases of children :—confi- 
dently asserting (indeed the very exist- 
ence and continuance of the superstition 
forbids us to hope that such applications 
have always been made in vain) that they 
have formerly obtained it for that use. 
Others have been known, when attending 
at the Lord’s table, to secrete, for the pur- 
pose of carrying home, a portion of the 
consecrated bread handed to them ; doubt- 
less with a view to some similar super- 
stitious use.* Others again, above the 
very poorest class, have been known to 
petition for a portion of the *¢ sacrament 
money,” i. e. the alms then collected, 
(offering to purchase it for the same sum 
in other pieces of money,) to be forged 
into a ring, as an infallible cure for fits. 
This again is a superstition which could 
hardly have maintained its ground, if it 
had never been on any occasion indulged 
by those whose office is to repress it. 
Too common again, and well known, is 
the case of persons who have, during the 
hours of health, systematically abstained 
from communicating, and have pleaded, 
among other excuses, with great truth, 
their ignorance, while they have refused 
to listen to the offered instruction—of 
these same persons when on their death 
bed, though conscious of the same igno- 
rance respecting the whole nature and de- 
sign of the ceremony, and in no condition 
then to learn,f yet earnestly craving the 


*T have detected and stopped this practice 
among those who are called to consume the re- 
mainder of the bread and wine after the close of 
the service. Let me be permitted to call the at- 
tention of officiating ministers to the Rubric, and 
to recommend a strict adherence to it, in what re- 
lates to this matter: “if any remain of that which 
was consecrated, it shall not be carried out of the 
church, but the priest and such other of the com- 
municants as he shall then call unto him, shall, 
immediately after the blessing, reverently eat and 
drink the same” i. e. the communicants (as it 
must be understood) remaining in the minister’s 
presence, into which he had « called” them. 

+ Sometimes without any wish, even then, for 
previous instruction ; or, consequently, any notion 
that the benefit of the sacrament is at all depend- 
ent on a knowledge of our religion. “Do pray, 
dear sir, give me the sacrament first, and then talk 
as much as you please,” is an answer by which I 
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administration of this sacrament, and trust- 
ing (while their surrounding friends cher- 
ish their confidence) that the words re- 
peated, and the bodily act of receiving the 
bread and wine, will operate as a charm 
to ensure salvation, like the “extreme 
unction” of the Romanists. Now if this 
is not a superstitious abuse of the ordi- 
nance, what is? 

II. Nor has the other sacrament es- 
caped the defilement of superstition. Not 
a few there are who eagerly seek it with 
as superstitious a reverence as that with 
which they shrink from the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and with, if possible, a still more 
complete ignorance of its nature. They 
seem to regard the giving of a nameT{ to 
an infant as the most essential, or one of 
the most essential parts of the rite: un- 
derstanding by the terms “ Baptism” or 
“Christening,” the public reception in 
church, (about which they are frequently 
very indifferent,) and knowing private 
baptism by no other appellation than 
“naming.” And many are anxious that 
the ceremony should take place (I speak 
advisedly) if the child is very ill, in hopes 
that it may save his life; at all. events, 
with strong expectation of some benefit, 
while yet they have no thought or inten- 
tion of bringing him up with any kind of 
religious instruction and training ; nor in- 
deed have themselves either any religious 
knowledge, or any wish to gain it. To 
disjoin thus the means of grace from the 
fruits of grace—the expected benefit of 
the ordinance which admits a member into 


have known a sick man perseveringly repel the 
attempts of the minister to examine into the state 
of his mind, and impart to him the requisite in- 
struction. 

As for the point of sincertiy or insincerity, no 
one of course, except the Searcher of hearts, cam 
be sure in every instance, whether an individual 
is, or is not, in this respect, a fit communicant: we 
have only to receive his solemn professions; and 
our admitting him on the strength of these, does 
not, supposing them to be in fact hypocritical, give 
any countenance to the superstitious. belief, that 
an insincere communicant derives benefit from the 
rite: since we admit him on the supposition of 
his being not insincere; but it is otherwise in re- 
spect of the point of knowledge or ignorance; 
that the minister can ascertain ; and if he neglect 
to do so, and to proceed accordingly, he is mani- 
festly fostering superstition. ‘ 

{ In a parish which had been grossly neglected 
under a former incumbent, the rite of baptism 
‘was administered to several who had: grown up 
without it: among the applicants was a young 
woman, who, it came out, had been already bap- 
tized, and who gave as a reason for applying, that 
she was dissatisfied with the mame that had been 
given her, and wished for another. 
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the Christian church, from his care to 
lead a Christian life—is to convert a sa- 
crament into a charm,and to “ make the 
things that should have been for their 
health, be unto them an occasion of fall- 
ing”? ‘There is no need to expatiate on 
the mischievous absurdity of such notions 
and such conduct, or (to those at least 


‘of my readers who have been engaged 


in the care of large parishes) on their 
prevalence. The point to which itis my 
present object to call attention is the su- 
perstition involved in them ; which bears 
but too close a resemblance to those of 
the church of Rome relative to the same 
sacrament.* 

Among the many evils to be traced to 
this particular superstition is to be reckon- 
ed, I think, in a great degree, the preva- 
lence (among many of our own clergy) 
of a system of doctrine which goes to 
disjoin completely from “ the outward visi- 
ble sign of baptism?’ all “ inward spiritual 
grace :” and likewise the continuance 
and increase of the Anabaptist system ; 
which indeed the doctrine just alluded to 
tends greatly to foster. An attentive 
hearer of one of these divines, taught to 
regard his. own baptism as hardly more 
than an empty form, is thoroughly prepared 
to become a convert to the first Anabap- 
tist he meets with.f 

IV. It is not perhaps generally known, 
how much superstition prevails in respect 
of the repetition of prayers. Protestants 
are accustomed to censure, as one of the 
most flagrant of Romish corruptions, the 
use of prayers in an unknown tongue: 
and it is plain that it makes no practical 
difference to the individual whether the 


* The present instance illustrates but too well 
what has been above said respecting the connex- 
ion between superstition aad profaneness. Both 
exist in a remarkable degree in relation to the sa- 
crament of baptism. Few of my readers, J fear, 
will need more than to be merely reminded of the 
light and irreverent application of the term “ Chris- 
tening,” on any occasion of giving “a name” to 
any thing. Now if there be any thing intrinsi- 
cally reasonable in the third commandment, it 
surely is applicable, in its spirit, not merely to the 
name of God, but also to all the terms appropri- 
ated to his ordinances; in short, to all the lan- 
guage denoting any thing sacred. But in the 
present case, there exists a more palpable, more de- 
liberate, and more revolting kind of profaneness, 
in the solemn mockery of what is called « Christen- 
ing a ship ;” in which the sacrament itself, not the 
mere name of it, is regularly, formally, and with 
obtrusive pomp, “taken in vain?’ to the, secret 
scom and triumph of infidels, and to the disgrace 


of a nation calling itself Christian and Protestant, 


T See Essay IX. Second series, p. 323-6. 
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words he utters are Latin or English, so| psalms, portions of Scripture, &¢., which 


long as they convey no sense to his mind. 
Now the practice of reciting unmeaning 
prayers (unmeaning, that is, to the person 
using them) prevails to a greater extent 
than perhaps many persons are aware. 
Many probably do not even know that 
there are invocations to angels and to the 
four Evangelists, (which it is to be hoped 
are not at all understood,) in use at the 
present day in the devotions of some 
among the more ignorant classes of pro- 
fessed Protestants. J know that the cau- 
tion given in Dr. Hawkins’ excellent 
“Manual for Christians after Confirma- 
tion,” (ch. v. §. 1.) that “to repeat the 
creed is not to pray,” startled some per- 
sons as being manifestly needless. But 
the fact bears him out. The practice is 
by no means uncommon of reciting the 
Apostle’s creed as a portion of prayer. 
Now it is manifest that whoever makes 
such a mistake, might just as well recite 
it in Latin as in English; since it is plain 
he cannot understand even the general 
sense and drift of it. And it is equally 
manifest that the case would not be at all 
altered, if the formula he recited really 
were a prayer; since it would be an evi- 
dent superstition to attach any spiritual 
virtue to the mere utterance by rote, in 
whatever language, of words, however in 
themselves appropriate. 

And this leads'me to remark, that the 
practice of teaching or allowing very 
young children to learn by heart* prayers, 


* It need hardly be observed how important it 
is, with a view to these objects, to abstain carefully 
from the practice, still too prevalent, though much 
Jess so, we believe, than formerly, of compelling, 
or encouraging, or even allowing, children to learn 
by rote forms of prayer, catechisms, hymns, or in 
short any thing connected with morality and reli- 
gion, when they attach no meaning to the words 
they utter. It is done on the plea that they will 
hereafter learn the meaning of what they have been 
thus taught, and will be able to make a practical 
use of it. But no attempt at economy of time can 
be more injudicious. Let any child, whose capacity 
is so far matured as to enable him to comprehend 
an explanation, e. g. of the Lord’s prayer, have it 


then put before him for the first time, and when 


he is made acquainted with the meaning of it, set 
to Jearn it by heart; and can any one doubt that 
in less than half a day’s application he would be 
able to repeat it fluently? And the same would 
be the case with other forms. All that is thus 
leamed by rote by a child before he is competent 


to attach a meaning to the words he utters, would. 


not, if all put together, amount to so much as 
would cost him, when able to understand it, a 
wecek’s labour to learn perfectly. Whereas it may 


cost the toil, often the vain toil, of many years, to 


they are incapable, at the time, of under- 
standing, is one which is very often su- 
perstitious, and almost always leads to 
superstition. I say “often” superstitious, 
because it is not necessarily so. Some 
teachers make their children commit these 
things to memory, merely as an exercise 
of memory, or in order that they may 
know the words against the time when 
they shall become competent to under- 
stand them, without giving the children 
any notion, that in repeating these words 
they are performing a devotional act.* 
There is nothing superstitious in’ this; 
though I cannot but think it a most inju- 
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unlearn the habit of formalism—of tepeating 
words by rote without attending to their meaning ; 
a habit which every one conversant with educa- 
tion knows to be in all subjects most readily ac- 
quired by children, and with difficulty avoided 
even with the utmost care of the teacher ; but which 
such a plan must inevitably tend to generate. It 
is often said, and very truly, that itis important to 
form early habits.of piety; but to train a child in 
one kind of habit, is not the most likely way of 
forming the opposite one; and nothing can be 
more contrary to true piety, than the Popish su- 
perstition (for such in fact it is) of attaching effi- 
cacy to the repetition of a certain form of words, 
as of a charm, independent of the understanding 
and of the heart. 

“Tt is also said with equal truth, that we ought 
to take advantage of the facility which children pos- 
sess of learning words: but to infer from thence, 
that Providence designs us to make such a use 
(or rather abuse) of this gift as we have been cen- 
suring, is as if we were to take advantage of the 
readiness with which a new born babe swallows 
whatever is put into its mouth, to dose it with ar- 
dent spirits, instead of wholesome food and neces- 
sary medicine. ‘The readiness with which child- 
ren learn and remember words, is in truth a;most 
important advantage if rightly employed; wviz., if 
applied to the acquiring that mass of what may 
be called arbitrary knowledge of insulated facts, 
which can only be learned by rote, and which is 
necessary in after life; when the acquisition of it 
would both be more troublesome, and would en- 
croach on time that might otherwise be better em- 
ployed. Chronology, names of countries, weights 
and measures, and indeed all the words of any 
language, are of this description. If a child had 
even ten times the ordinary degree of the faculty 
in question, a judicious teacher would find abund- 
ance of useful employment for it, without resort- 
ing to any that could possibly be detrimental to 
his future habits, moral, religious, or intellectual,” 
London Review, No, Il. p.412, 413. 

* Query. Do they always teach their children 
other prayers also, suitable to their present age? 
or do they account them altogether unfit for any 
communion with God, as children? This surely 
is supplying them with a provision of “ strong 
meat,” which they may hereafter “be able to 
bear,” while they withhold the necessary immedi- 
ate nourishment of milk. — 
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dicious practice, inasmuch as it involves 
a great risk of most serious evils, for the 
sake of a benefit immeasurably minute. 
To learn the same prayers, &c., in Latin 
or in Greek, would be, as an exercise of 
the memory, equally good, and in other 
respects much better. For when the 
learner was afterwards, at a riper age, pre- 
sented witha translation of these words, the 
sense would strike him, and would perhaps 
arouse his attention, and excite his devo- 
tional feelings. Every one who knows 
what it is to (not merely say his prayers, 
but) really pray, must be conscious that 
a continual effort is requisite to prevent a 
form of words, with which he is very 
familiar, from sliding over the ear or the 
tongue, without being properly attend- 
ed to, and accompanied by the heart and 
the understanding. Now the liability to 
this formal repetition of words, and the 
difficulty of avoiding it, must be greatly 
increased, if the words have been famili- 
arly learned by rote at a time when the un- 
derstanding could not possibly accompany 
the recitation, from their being beyond a 
child’s comprehension. Add to which, 
that a painful association is thus formed 
in the child’s mind, between all the col- 
lects and texts, &c., he has been thus learn- 
ing, and the idea of a dull, irksome, unin- 
teresting, and unmeaning task. 

Some however find that their children 
do not regard-such repetitions as a pain- 
ful, or even an uninteresting task, but 
consider themselves, though they do not 
understand what they utter, as performing 
an act of devotion. Now this is pre- 
cisely the case | have more particularly 
in view at present. The other just men- 
tioned, of learning the words merely as an 
exercise of memory, is likely to lead to 
superstition; but this is itself supersti- 
tious. For what do the Romanists more, 
that make devotion consist in repeating a 
hallowed form of words, with a general 
intention indeed of praying, but without 
accompanying with the understanding the 
words uttered ? 

But, it may be replied, a child does un- 
derstand something of what he’is saying, 
if he does but understand that it is a 
prayer for some divine blessing ; (an argu- 


ment which may be, and is, urged by the. 


Romanists in behalf of their Latin prayers; ) 
while, on the other hand, the wisest man 
cannot be said completely to understand 
his prayers, since the nature of the Being 
he addresses must be mysterious to him. 
In many cases it happens that it is difficult 
to draw a precise line in theory, while, 
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in practice, common sense leads every 
one to distinguish sufficiently. Jt is dif- 
ficult, for instance, [vid. Hor. Epist. i. b. 
ii. line 35,} to lay down exactly how 
many years ago an author must have lived 
to be called “ancient ;”—how many grains 
of corn will make a heap, &c. But as 
in other cases, so in this, men are sel- 
dom at a loss to perceive, with a sufficient 
approximation to truth for practical pur- 
poses, the distinction between what is, 
and what is not, “understood.” When- 
ever a child is capable (which is generally 
at a very early age) of comprehending 
what prayer is, there must be some mode 
of expressing a prayer which will be in- 
telligible to him; let this expression be 
then adopted; let him employ the form 
which he can dest understand, and which 
may be subsequently modified and en- 
larged, as his understanding advances. 
No doubt,a prayer thus adapted to the 
capacity of a child must be childish; how 
can any natural, fervent, hearty devotions 
of a child, be otherwise than childish ? 
Is it any disparagement to the devotions 
of grown men, that they are human, and 
not angelic? Let those who, for the sake 
of a form of words intrinsically better, 
teach children prayers not adapted to the 
puerile understanding—let them, I say, re- 
flect on what grounds they can convict the 
Romanists of superstition on account of 
their Pater-nosters. If there be any intrin- 
sic holiness in words which renders them 
in themselves acceptable, whether we wor- 
ship “in spirit and in truth,” or not, 
then, surely, Latin words may have this 
efficacy. But the intrinsic sanctity of the 
words of the Lord’s prayer, for instance, 
is the same only as that of the wood of 
the true cross. This was an instrument 
of the salvation of mankind when the Re- 
deemer was offered upon it; the other is 


-a means of grace when devoutly offered 


up, “ with the heart and with the under- 
standing also,” in the name of that Re- 
deemer: but the child who repeats the 
words by rote is no more benefited by 
them, than by carrying about him a piece 
of the wood of the cross. And in both 
cases, positive harm is done instead of 
benefit, by the misdirection of religious 
feeling. 

I have heard it urged, that a child would 
be accounted a fool, if when sent to 
school he should be found unable to re- 
peat the Lord’s prayer. And certainly a 
child of average intelligence would usu- 
ally be able, before the age supposed, to 
comprehend an explanation of that prayer; 
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which of course should not be withheld 
one moment after it can be understood. 
But at all events, it is surely better, when 
that is the alternative, that a child should 
be reckoned a fool, without being so, than 
that he should be so, without its being de- 
tected; nor can it be doubted that there 
is real folly, whether apparent or not, 


in superstitiously attribiting efficacy to an | 


unmeaning form of words. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that 
the whole of the above reasoning applies 
equally to the practice of taking little 
children to church.* 

V. There is also a strong tendency to 
superstition in all that relates to the place 
and mode of interment of. a corpse. 
Many of my readers must have observed, 
that ina great number of church-yards, 
the north side is almost entirely unte- 
nanted by graves, through a certain vague 
notion of its being “ unlucky” to be buried 
there. The origin I believe of this feeling 
is to be found in the Romish practice of 
praying for the dead. The principal 
entrance to almost all churches being 
on the south, one who was interred on 
the north, would be the less likely to ob- 
tain the passing prayers of his surviving 
neighbours, as they were proceeding to 
public worship. But however this may 
be, and however little the origin of any 
superstition may be known or remember- 
ed, every thing, it is plain, is supersti- 
tious, and of the most mischievous class, 
which goes to connect the repose of the 
soul with any thing that takes place after 
a man’s death. And continual watchful- 
ness is requisite to prevent superstitions 
of this kind from being engrafted on the 
practice of interring the dead in church- 
yards, and performing the funeral-service 
SS et i ae ae ae 

* Our Liturgy, however, is evidently neither 
adapted nor designed for children; even those 
of such an age as to be fully capable of joining in 
congregational worship, were there a service suit- 
ably composed on purpose for them. To frame 
and. introduce such a service would not, I think, 
be regarded as a trifling improvement, if we could 
but thoroughly get rid of the principle of the Ro- 
mish lip-service. We cannot too much “take 
thought for the morrow,” in matters relating to 
“the kingdom of God and his righteousness ;” 
now children are emphatically the morrow of so- 
ciety ; and in all that relates to religious and moral 
training, they are far the more important part of it ; 
for we know that if we “train up a child in the 
way that he should go, when he is old he will not 
depart from it:” while, on the other hand, it is 
too often a vain attempt to remedy, by instruction 
to adults, the want of this early training. If we 
would but duly take care of children, grown peo- 
ple would generally ie care of themselves. 
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over them. Nothing can be more proper 
than to choose such an occasion for the 
performance of devotional duties ;—and to 
set aside a spot of ground for the decent 
interment of the dead ;—nothing more 
natural and blameless, than the wish that 
our mortal remains should repose by the 
side of our friends and relatives: but the 
best things are liable to abuse; and the 
more sedulously, in most places, the 
pastor studies the habitual sentiments of 
his flock, the less will he be disposed to 
regard as superfluous an especial watch- 
fulness on this particular point ;—a con- 
stant care to check the superstitious 
idea, that either the consecrated ground, 
(whether within or without the church,) 
or the funeral-service, have any thing to 
do with the individual’s future destiny. 
And the more care’and diligence is re- 
quisite for the detection of these and 
similar superstitions, inasmuch as those 
enslaved to them are often ashamed of 
them, and consequently disposed to con- 
ceal their real sentiments ; especially from 
any one whom they perceive to be not 
| disposed to sympathise with them. The 
exercise of this vigilance, accordingly, by 
any one who had not heretofore deemed 
it needful, would be very likely to bring 
to his knowledge much that would sur- 
prise him. I have known, for instance, 
a person, in speaking of a deceased neigh- 
bour, whose character had been irreli- 
gious and profligate, remark, how great a 
comfort it was to hear the words of the 
funeral-service read over her, “ because, 
poor woman, she had been sucha bad liver.” 
I have heard of an instance again, of a 
superstition, probably before unsuspected, 
being accidentally brought to light, by the 
minister’s having forbidden a particular 
corpse to be brought into the church, be- 
cause the person had never frequented it 
whenalive: the consequence of which was, 
that many old people began immediately 
to frequent the church, who had before been 
in the habit of absenting themselves. 

§. 10. All these and numberless other 
such superstitions, it was the business 
of the Romish priesthood, not to intro- 
duce indeed, but to encourage and main- 
tain, inasmuch as they almost all tend to 
increase the infiuence and wealth of the 
hierarchy: let it be the Protestant pas- 
tor’s business, not only to abstain from 
conniving at or favouring any thing of the 
kind, but (remembering that the original 
source of superstition is not in the church 
of Rome, but in the heart of man) to be 
lever on the watch against its inroads 
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from various quarters, and in various 
shapes. , 

It is evidently not enough to avoid and 
discountenance every thing that is in itself 
superstitious;—such as (in addition to 
several of the things just mentioned) the 
consulting of pretended witches and 
soothsayers—faith in dreams and omens, 
and in lucky and unlucky days; with 
many superstitions, of the same character ; 
from which many even of the higher 
orders, in point of birth and station, are 
by no means wholly exempt, but which 
prevail to a much greater extent than | 
believe most persons who have not been 
much and confidentially conversant with 
the lower, and those somewhat above the 
lower, ranks, are at all inclined to sus- 
pect. Nor again, is it enough to reject 
and to discourage all such practices as, 
without being necessarily and in them- 
selves superstitious, are, either generally, 
or at any particular time and place, pecu- 
liarly liable to be abused to a superstitious 
purpose, while they may, without any 
great loss, be dispensed with; such as 
were many of those practices of the Ro- 
mish church which our Reformers “ brake 
in pieces,” as Hezekiah did the brazen 
serpent; not as originally evil, but as the 
occasion of superstition. - All this, I say, 
is insufficient; because there are so many 
things which we cannot dispense with, 
which yet are continually liable to be- 
come no better than superstitious, through 
the superstitious character of “ the natural 
man.” We cannot dispense .with the 
sacraments which Christ appointed ;— 
with prayer, both public and private ;— 
with the reading of the Scriptures ;—with 
instructions from the ministers of the 
Gospel ;—with buildings and days set 
apart, either wholly or partly, for these 
purposes. Yet these, and every thing 
else of this kind, are perpetually liable 
to be abused, and indeed I fear perpetually 
are abused, into occasions of superstition. 
Our prayers and our study of Scripture 
are, as | have above remarked, superstiti- 
ous, when we trust in the efficacy of the 
words, without earnestly praying with 
the heart, and labouring to gain instruc- 
tion in religion: the hearing of sermons 
is very commonly made an occasion of 
superstition, when a merit is attached to 
the act of hearing instruction, without 
labouring to understand, and profitably 
apply, that instruction. The sanctity 
belonging to the “ church” of Christ, i. e: 
to the body of believers who are “the 
temple of the Holy Ghost which dwell- 
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eth in them,” is commonly transferred 
to the building in which a congregation 
assembles; while the veneration for that 
building is shown not so much in an 
earnest endeavour that the prayers of- 
fered up, and the instructions given there, 
may be profitable to the soul, as in a 
superstitious feeling of satisfaction on the 
supposed merit of having, in bodily pre- 
sence, frequented it during life, with per- 
haps a hope of future security, from the 
lifeless body’s reposing within its walls. 
The sacraments again, as | have said, be- 
come superstitious to those who deeply 
venerate, and trust in, the “ outward visi- 
ble sign,” without thinking of any inward 
spiritual efforts after the inward spiritual 
grace. And yetall these, and many other 
such occasions of superstition, (for such 
they doubtless are often made,) are what 
we cannot dispense with. The more 
vigilance therefore must we use in our 
own case, and inculcate upon others, in 
guarding against the inroads of superstition. 

In no point we may be assured is our 
spiritual enemy more vigilant: he is ever 
ready, not merely to tempt us with the 
unmixed poison of known sin, but to cor- 
rupt even our food, and to taint even our 
medicine, with the venom of his falsehood. 
For religion is the medicine of the soul ; 
it is the designed and appropriate preven- 
tive and remedy for the evils of our na- 
ture ; the subtle tempter well knows that 
no other allurements to sin would be of 
so much avail, if this medicine were as- 
siduously applied, and applied in una- 
dulterated purity: and he knows that 
superstition is the specific poison which 
may be the most easily blended with true 
religion, and which will the most com- 
pletely destroy its efficacy. 

It is for us then to take heed that the 
“ight which is in us be not darkness’?»— 
that our religion be kept pure from the 
noxious admixture of superstition : and it 
is for us to observe the errors of others, 


* It is strange, and it is unfortunate, that so 
many should have not only overlooked the appli- 
cation of the ‘term “temple,” by the Apostles, 
mvariably to Christians collectively, never to the 
individual Christian, but should have even as- 
serted the contrary, on the strength of one text, 


(1 Cor. vi. 19,) which according to all fair rules 


of interpretation exhibits (especially in the ori- 


ginal Greek) the same sense as the rest of the pas- 


sages where the word occurs. The apostle must 
have had some meaning in’ his constant adherence 
to a form of speech by no means obvious: and 
that meaning, whatever it is, we are not likely to 
take in, if we do not at-end to his language. See 
Hinds’ “ Three Temples of the One God.” 
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with a view to our own correction and to 
our own preservation; instead of con- 
templating “the mote that is in our 
brother’s eye, while we behold not the 
beam that is in our own eye.” Our con- 
science, if we carefully regulate, and dili- 
gently consult it, will be ready, after we 
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have seen and condemned (which is no 
hard task) the faults of our neighbour, to 
furnish us (where there is need) with that 
salutary admonition, which the self- 
blinded king of Israel received from the 
mouth of the prophet; “Thou art the 
man.” ae 


CHAP. II. 
VICARIOUS RELIGION. 


§. 1. Tae Apostle Paul, in many pas- 


sages in his Epistles, characterizes the | 
Christian religion* as containing “ mys- | 


teries,” that is, truths not discoverable by 
human reason, but made known by Di- 
vine revelation: as, for instance, in his 
First Epistle to Timothy,t “ without con- 
troversy great is the mystery of godli- 
ness.” 

And it is very important to observe, 
that in all the passages (and they are very 
numerous) in which he applies the word 
Mystery (uvernesov) to the Christian faith, 
or to any part of it, the circumstance to 
which he is directing the reader’s atten- 
tion is, not the concealment, but the dis- 
closure, of the mystery. He implies in- 
deed that the truths so described were 
formerly unknown, and could not be 
known by man’s unaided powers ; but he 
speaks of them as now at length laid 
open, by the gracious dispensation of 
Providence; as no longer concealed, ex- 
cept from those who wilfully shut their 
eyes against the light of divine revelation : 
“if our Gospel is hid, it is hid to them 
that are lost, whom the god of this world 
hath blinded;” and his own office in 
“proclaiming the good tidings”* of this 
revelation, he describes as‘ “ making 
known the mystery of the Gospel,” 
“which was kept secret since the world 
began, but now is made manifest.” 

Not that the apostle meant to imply 
but that, after all, the nature and designs 
of the Most High must be by us very im- 
perfectly understood; but the circum- 
stance to which he is especially calling 


| ne a en) oe ee 


* For that is evidently the meaning of the ex- 
pression, 4 ¢e¢eiz, which our translators have 
tendered “ godliness.” 

+ Chap. ili. 16. 

_ + This we should always remember is the strict 
sense of the phrase xnedare 7d Ebay 7érsoy, which 
we usually render, in words which by familiarity 
have almost lost their original force, “preaching 
the Gospel.” _ ae te 


attention is, not the unrevealed, but the 
revealed—not the unintelligible, but the 
explained—portion of the divine dispensa- 
tions. 

And this he does, in manifest allusion 
to the mysteries of the ancient Pagan re- 
ligions ; with which, in this respect, he 
contrasts Christianity; inasmuch as in 
this last there was not, as among the 
Pagans, a distinction between the initiated 
and the uninitiated ;—a revelation to some 
of the worshippers of certain holy secrets 
from which the rest were excluded; nor 
great mysteries and lesser mysteries, (as 
the Eleusinian,) in which different per- 
sons were initiated; but, on the contrary, 
the “great” mysteries of the Christian 
faith (uéye pvornesoy) were made known, 
as far as it is expedient and possible for 
man to know them, to all alike, whether 
Jew or Gentile, who were but willing to 
embrace the truth: and “to know the 
fellowship” (i. e. the common -participa~ 
tion) “of the mystery,” xoswria rod 
pvernesov, Was offered to all. There was 
not one system of religion for a certain 
favoured few, and another for the mass 
of believers; but the great “mystery of 
godliness” was made accessible, gradually 
indeed, in proportion as they were able 
to bear it, but universally. To all Christ’s 
disciples it was “ given to know the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven ;””* there 
was “ one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” 
and (though with diversity of gifts) one 


* Matt. xiii, 11. «To you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom,” &c. An objection’ 
has been raised from this passage, because it is 
said that the others, viz., those who were not dis- 
ciples, were not admitted to the same advantage. 
But why did they not become disciples? If Jesus 
had rested his claims on the apparent reasonable- 
ness of what he taught, it would have been most 
unfair to require men to join him before they 
fully understood it: but his claim rested on the 
« mighty works,” which afforded sufficient proof 
of his coming from God. 
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and the same spirit sanctifying the church, 
and dwelling in all its members. 

The opposite system to this—that of 
recognizing different degrees of access to 
the Deity, and of keeping certain sacred 
rites and holy secrets confined to a few, 
and set apart from the multitude—is one 
of the most remarkable characteristics of 
natural religion; by which expression I 
mean, not what is commonly, though im- 
properly, so called; but, such a religious 
system as men naturally fall into, when 
left to themselves. 

The case’ of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
above alluded to, is only one instance 
out of many. Indeed I believe there is 
hardly any system of Paganism with 
which we are acquainted, that has not 
some articles of faith—some religious 
rites—some kind of pretended theological 
knowledge—confined, either to the priests 
or to some privileged order of men, and 
from which the great body of worshipers 
is either excluded, or at least exempted. 

It might be expected therefore that this 
character should be found.(as in fact it is) 
in the Romish system; which I have 
already described as the gradual and (if I 
may be allowed the expression) sponta- 
neous corruption of Christianity, by the 
natural unrestrained workings of the hu- 
man mind. 

Men readily perceived, what indeed is 
very true, that those who have leisure and 
abilities beyond what falls to the lot of 
the generality, are enabled, and may be 
expected, to acquire a larger share of 
learning, generally, and, among the rest, 
of theological learning : while the proper 
object of this theological learning (under 
such a system as that of Christianity) is 
often lost sight of, viz., to establish the 
authority, and ascertain and explain the 
meaning, of the sacred writings. And 
again, men readily perceived, that there 
are many points connected with religion 
which are in a great degree beyond their 
comprehension; without accurately dis- 
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tinguishing which are so from their own 
deficiency in learning, and which from 
being beyond the reach of the human 
faculties. 

The learned, on the other hand, or 
such as aspired to that character, felt, of 
course, the natural love of distinction the 
more gratified, in proportion as their 
studies were supposed to be directed. to 
points the most abstruse and recondite— 
to.some knowledge respecting things 
divine, beyond the understanding, and too 
sacred for the inquiries of ordinary men. 
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At the same time, the natural inquisi- 
tiveness of the human mind after specu- 
lative knowledge, especially on the most 
exalted subjects, having led theologians 
to overlook the practical character of the 
Christian revelation, and to indulge in 
presumptuous disquisitions as to the in- 
trinsic nature of the Deity, this circum- 
stance could not but contribute still more 
to set apart a certain portion of (sup- 
posed) divine knowledge as unnecessary, 
and unfit, for vulgar contemplation. Mys- 
terious doctrines unconnected with Chris- 
tian practice, at least with such practice 
as was required from the great mass of 
Christians, it was sufficient that they 
should assent to with implicit faith, with- 
out attempting to examine the proofs of 
such matters—to understand the doctrines 
themselves—or even to know what they 
were: “I do not presume, nor am able, 
to comprehend the mysteries of the faith, 
but leave them to my spiritual guides; I 
believe all that the holy catholic church 
receives ;—such was the language—such 
the easy and compendious confession of 
faith—which resulted from the indolence 
—the spiritual carelessness—the weak- 
ness, and the dishonest ambition, of hu- 
man nature. 

~The unprofitable, absurd, presumptu- 
ous, and profane speculations of scholastic 
theologians (not all of them members of 
the Romish church) which are extant, 
afford a melancholy specimen of the fruits 
of this mistake as to the Christian myste- 
ries—this “ corruption from the simplicity 
that is in Christ.” 

Specimens of this “ philosophy and vain 
deceit,””—such as are to be found in va- 
rious dissertations on what are called the 
mysterious doctrines of the Christian faith 
—such as I cannot bring myself to tran- 
scribe, and cannot even think of without 
shuddering—it may be sometimes a pro- 
fitable though a painful task to peruse, in 
order to estimate duly, as a warning and 
admonition to ourselves, the effects of 
misapplied learning and misdirected in- 
genuity. To select one instance out of 
many, no point in these systems of specu- 
lative theology has so much exercised 
the perverted powers of divines of this 
stamp, as the mystery of the Trinity ;* or 


* The selection of this particular doctrine by 
way of illustration was suggested by the circum- 
stance, that the discourse, of which the following. 
pages contain the substance, was delivered before 
the University on Trinity-Sunday. I have re- 
tained the passage, because I can think of no other 


| instance that better illustrates what has been said. 
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as they might with more propriety have 
ealled it, the mystery of the divine Unity: 
for though in itself the doctrine so sedu- 
lously inculcated throughout the Scrip- 
tures, that there is but One God, seems to 
present no revolting difficulty, yet, on 
rising from the disquisitions of many 
scholastic divines on the inherent dis- 
tinctions of the three Divine Persons, a 
candid reader cannot but feel that they 
have made the Unity of God the great 
and difficult mystery;* and have in fact 


j 
* Tt is, however, important to remark, that 


though the Unity of the Deity is not in itself a 
doctrine of very mysterious difficulty, it is one 
which is the more earnestly dwelt on in Scripture, 
besides other reasons, for one resulting from the 
tone of the Scriptures themselves. For they would, 
but for these express declarations, naturally lead 
the reader either to believe in three Gods, or at 
least to be in doubt on the question. The doc- 
trine of the Trinity is not so much declared as a 
distinct article of faith, as it is implied by the 
whole history recorded, and views every. where 
taken, in Scripture, of God’s threefold manifesta- 
tion of himself; which are such as would present 
to our minds nothing inconsistent with the agency 
of three Divine Beings acting in concert, were it 
not that such sedulous care is taken to assure us 
of the numerical Unity of the God thus manifested 
to us;—that in the Son “dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead,” &c. &c. See Essay vii. (Second 
Series,) p. 234, 235, and Essay ix. p. 277—281. 
See also Hinds’ “Three Temples of the One 
God,” p. 129, 132, for a most luminous view of 
this important subject. 

The reader is also referred to the Articles 
“One,” and “ Person,” in the Appendix to the 
«“ Elements of Logic.” It has been doubted whe- 
ther there is any foundation for the suspicion I 
have there expressed, that the language of some 
divines has a leaning towards Tritheism. The 
following extract will at once explain my mean- 
ing, and prove, I conceive, satisfactorily, that my 
apprehensions are not altogether groundless. It is 
taken from a work of considerable merit, and 
which has obtained not only much popularity, but 
also a peculiarly high description of patronage. 
Several of my readers will perhaps recognize the 
passage; but I purposely avoid naming the book, 
because it is not my object to discuss the merits 
of this or that individual work, but to call atten- 
tion to the notions which are afloat in the world, 
generally ; and I am so far from designing to par- 
ticularize the work in question, as containing any 
thing novel, peculiar, likely to be generally offen- 
sive, and at variance with prevailing opinions, 
that my meaning is the very reverse. 

« When the great Creator had finished the rest 
of his works, wanting another creature to rule 
them all, and as their Priest, to adore him in their 
name, he said, ‘Let us make man in our own 
image, after our likeness.’ In the creation of other 
things all is done with the tone of command, or 
with a mere volition. ‘Let there be light; let 
there be a firmament; let the earth bring forth so 
and so.’ But when man is to be made—a crea- 
ture who is to be endued with reason and intelli- 
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so nearly explained it away, and so be- 
wildered the minds of their disciples, as 
to drive them to withdraw their thoughts 
habitually and deliberately from every 
thing connected with the subject:* as the 
only mode left for the unlearned to keep 
clear of error. Yet it might have oceur- 
red, one would have thought, to both 
parties, that learning cannot advance one 
man beyond another in the comprehen- ‘ 
sion of things which are confessedly be- 
yond the reach of the human faculties 
altogether;—that in total darkness, or in 
respect of objects beyond our horizon, 
the clearest and the dimmest sight are on 
a level;—and that of matters relating to 
the Deity and revealed by him, not as a 
special secret, to a favoured few, but to 
all who would hear his voice, and which 
cannot be discovered any otherwise than 
through this revelation—of these, none 
need know less, and none can know more, 
than the Almighty has thus revealed. 
The nature of God as he is in himself, 
can never be comprehended by the wisest 
of his creatures; but the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the rest of the mysteries of 
the Gospel, as far as they relate to us, 
since he has thought fit to reveal these 
to us in the Gospel, every Christian is al- 
lowed, and is bound, to learn from that 
revelation “of the mystery which was 
secret from the beginning of the world, 
but now is made manifest ;”+ And the 
doctrine of the Trinity, (which is perhaps 
the oftenest of any treated as a specula- 
tive truth about which none but learned 
divines need trouble themselves,) as it is 
a summary of that faith intof which we 


gence—the very image of the Maker—he uses an 
expression which indicates deliberation and coun- 
sel; he consults with some other august Beings, 
(the two remaining Persons of the Trinity, no 
doubt,) of whom, as well as of himself, man was 
to be both the workmanship and the resemblance.” 

If this passage had stood alone in the Jewish 
Scriptures, or if the Jews had interpreted it, as 
this writer has done, without any reference to the 
other passages of Scripture which serve to qualify 
and guard it, they would doubtless (as the above 
extract seems to show) have adopted nearly the 
same hypothesis as was long afterward broached 
by Arius;—that the supreme God acts in concert 
“ with some other august Beings!” , 

* IT am enabled to state this as no mere conjec- 
ture or suspicion, but as a matter of fact coming 
within my own experience; I mean, in respect of 


‘sundry individual cases; and it is individual cases 


only that come within the province of experience. 
Rom. xvi, 25. . 

+ Teach all nations, baptizing them into the 
name (¢ic + ’éyouex) of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost” this is evidently the right 
rendering of the original words, and conveys the 
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are baptized, and the key-stone of the 
Christian system, ought to be set forth 
continually and universally, as the sup- 
port of every part of the building of the 
Christian faith, and the Christian life: 
reference should be made to it, not merely 
on some stated solemn occasions, as to an 
abstruse tenet to be assented to, and then 
laid aside, but perpetually, as to a practical 
doctrine, connected with every other point 
of religious belief and conduct. 

§. 2. In no point perhaps has the real 
origin of the Romish corruptions been 
more imperfectly perceived, than in the 
one now before us—the setting apart of 
certain religious dogmas—duties—privi- 
leges—in short certain portions of Christi- 
anity, as confined to a distinct class of 
men, and in which the laity were either 
not allowed or not reqnired to have a 
share. Weare not accustomed to hear 
much of priestcraft—of the subtle arts of 


designing men, who imposed on the sim- | 


plicity of an ignorant people, and per- 


suaded them to believe that they, the | 
priests, alone understood the nature of | 


the Deity—the proper mode in which to 
propitiate him—and the mysterious doc- 
trines to which the others were to give 
their implicit assent; and the poor de- 
Juded people are represented as prevailed 
on against their better judgment, by the 
sophistry, and promises, and threats, of 
these crafty impostors, to make them the 
keepers of their consciences—their me- 
diators, and substitutes in the service of 
God, and their despotic spiritual rulers. 
There is undoubtedly much truth in 
such a representation; but it leaves on 
the mind an erroneous impression, .be- 
cause it is (at the utmost) only half the 
truth. ; 
If indeed, in any country, priests had 
been beings of a different species—or a 
distinct caste, as in some of the Pagan 
nations where the priesthood is heredi- 
tary ;—if this race had been distinguished 
from the people by intellectual superi- 
ority and moral depravity, and if the 
people had been sincerely desirous of 
knowing, and serving, and obeying God 
for themselves, but had been persuaded 
by these demons in human form that this 


sense which must have been meant, viz., that the 
baptized convert was enrolled and enlisted, as it 
were, into the service of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. The Vulgate Latin has «¢ 
nomine,” and our translation, (perhaps from too 
great reverence for that authority,) “im the name;” 
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was impossible, and that the laity must 
trust them to perform what was requisite, 
in their stead, and submit implicity to 
their guidance—then indeed there would 
be ground for regarding priestcraft as al- 
together the work of the priests, and in 
no degree of the people. But we should 
remember, that in every age and country, 
(even where they were, as the Romish 
priests were not, a distinct caste,) priests 
must have been mere men, of like pas- 
sions with their brethren; and though 
sometimes they might have, on the whole, 
a considerable intellectual superiority, yet, 
it must always have been impossible to 
delude men into the reception of such 
gross absurdities, if they had not found 
in them a readiness—nay, a craving—for 
delusion. The reply which is recorded 
of a Romish priest is, (not in the sight 


| of God indeed, but) as far as regards any 


complaint on the part of the laity, a satis- 
factory defence; when taxed with some 
of the monstrous impostures of his church, 
his answer was, “Populus vult decipi, 
et decipitaur.”” Such indeed was the case 
of Aaron, and similar the defence he 
offered, for making the Israelites an image, 
at their desire. Let it not be forgotten, 
that the first recorded instance of depart- 
ure from purity of worship, as establish- 
ed by the revelation to the Israelites, was 
forced on the priest by the people. 

The truth is, mankind have an innate 
propensity, as to other errors, so to that 
of endeavouring to serve God by proxy ;— 
to commit to some distinct order of men 
the care of their religious concerns, in 
the same manner as they confide the care 
of their bodily health to the physician, 
and of their legal transactions to the 
lawyer; deeming it sufficient to follow 
implicitly their directions, without at- 
tempting themselves to become acquainted 
with the mysteries of medicine or of law.* 
Even thus are they willing and desirous 
that others should study, and should un- 


* Nothing is more mischievous than an incor- 
rect analogy that is constantly before us, and fa- 
miliar to our minds. Like a distorted mirror in 
the apartment we inhabit, it produces, not an. in- 
sulated or occasional error, but a deep-seated and 
habitual false impression. Now nothing can be 
more familiar than the seeming analogy between 
the several professions. Men may rather be said 
habitually to feel, than distinctly to: maintain,) 
(indeed the falsehood would he easily detected in 
a formal assertion, ) that as the soldier is in respect 
of military, and the sailor, in respect of naval 
affairs, and the physician, in respect of remedies 


which does violence to the original, and introduces | for bodily disease, and the lawyer, in legal matters, 


a different idea, quite inappropriate. 


so is the clergyman in respect of religion. 
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derstand, the mysterious doctrines of re- 
ligion in their stead—should practise, in 
their stead, some more exalted kind of 
piety and of virtue—and should offer pray- 
ers and sacrifices on their behalf, both in| 
their lifetime and after their death. For 
man, except when unusually depraved, 
retains enough of the image of his Maker, 
to have a natural reverence for religion, 
and a desire that God should be wor- 
shipped; but, through the corruption of 
his nature, his heart is (except when di- 
vinely purified) too much alienated from 
God to take delight in serving him. 
Hence the disposition men have ever 
shown, to substitute the devotion of the 
priest for their own ;—to leave the duties 
of piety in his hands—and to let him 
serve God in their stead. This disposi- 
tion is not so much the consequence, as 
itself the origin, of priestcraft. The Ro- 
mish hierarchy did but take advantage 
from time to time of this natural pro- 
pensity, by engrafting successively on its 
system such practices and points of doc- 
trine as favoured it, and which were na- 
turally converted into a source of profit 
and influence to the priesthood. Hence 
the gradual transformation of the Chris- 
tian minister—the presbyter—into the 
sacrificing priest, the hiereus, (in Latin, 
“sacerdos;” as the Romanists call theirs,) 
of the Jewish and Pagan religions. This 
last is an error of which no inconsidera- 
ble remains are to be traced in the minds of 
Protestants, and on which, as it appears to 
me to be very important, | shall beg to be 
indulged in making some more particular 
observations. 

§. 3. * That the English word priest 
is frequently employed for the rendering 
of two different words in Greek, viz., 
*Teoevs, and [geo Bureges, (from the latter of 
which our “presbyter” or “priest” is 
derived,) is a circumstance of which no 


scholar can be ignorant indeed, but which 
is not in general sufficiently attended to : 
for it is not the same thing to be merely 
acquainted with the ambiguity of a word, 
and to be practically aware of it, and 
watchful of the consequences connected 
with it. And it is, I conceive, of no smail 
importance that this ambiguity should be 
carefully and frequently explained to those 
who are ignorant of the original language 
of the Old Testament. | 


~* The passage which follows I have taken the 
liberty of extracting, in substance, and nearly in 
words, from a Discourse delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on the 5th of Nov. 1821, and | 
published with the second edition of the Bampton 
Lectures. 
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Our own name for the ministers of our 
own religion, we naturally apply to the 
ministers (in whatever sense) of any 
other religion; but the two words which 
have thus come to be translated “ priest,? 
seem by no means to be used synony- 
mously. The priests, both of the Jews 
and of Pagan nations,* constantly bear, 
in the sacred writers, the title of hiereus ; 
which title they never apply to any of the 
Christian ministers ordained by the 
apostles. These are called by the title 
of episcopos, (literally superintendent ; 
whence our English word “bishop;’) 
presbyteros, literally elder, and so ren- 
dered by our translators, probably to 
avoid the ambiguity just alluded to; 
though the very word “presbyter? or 
“ priest,’ is but a corruption of that 
name : and—diaconos, literally ‘ minis- 
ter;” from which our word deacon is 
but slightly altered. 

These titles, from their original vague 
and general signification, became gradu- 
ally not only restricted in great measure 
to Christian ministers, but also more pre- 
cisely distinguished from each other than 
at first they had been; so as to be appro- 
priated respectively to the different orders 
of those ministers, instead of being ap- 
plied indiscriminately. But no mention 
is made, by the sacred writers, of any 
such office being established by the apos- 
tles, as that of “ priest?’ im the other sense, 
viz. hiereus ;—priest, in short, such as 
we find mentioned, under that name, in 
Scripture. 

Now this alone would surely be a 
strong presumption that they regarded the 
two offices as essentially distinct; for they 
must have been perfectly familiar with 
the name ; and had they intended to in- 
stitute the same office, or one very similar 
to it, we cannot but suppose they would 
have employed that namet. The mere 
circumstance that the Christian religion 
is very different from all others, would, 
of itself, have been no reason against this ; 
for the difference is infinite between the 
divinely-instituted religion of the Jews, 
and the idolatrous superstitions of the 
heathen ; and yet, from similarity of office, 
the word hiereus is applied by the sacred 
writers to the ministers of both religions. — 


* Acts xiv. 13. 

+ For it should never be forgotten, that Christi- 
anity is the offspring of Judaism, and that all the 
institutions and regulations of the Christian 
church emanated from men who had been 
brought up as Jews, and who would not have de- 
viated from what they had been used to, on slight 
grounds. 
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The difference of names, then, is in 
such a case as this a matter of no trifling 
importance, but would, even of itself, lead 
us to infer a difference of things, and to 
conclude that the apostles regarded their 
religion as having no priest at all, (in the 
sense of ‘Iegeds,) except Christ Jesus, of 
whom indeed all the Levitical priests 
were but types. 

§. 4. Jt should next be considered what 
was the nature of that office which was 
exercised by the Jewish and by the 
Pagan priests; and which, according to 
the apostle, belonged, after the establish- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom, to him alone. 

The priests of the Israelites were ap- 
pointed by the Almighty himself, for the 
express purpose of offering sacrifices, in 
the name and on the behalf of the people; 
they alone were allowed to make obla- 
tions and burn incense before the Lord: 
it was through them that the people were 
to approach him, that their service might 
be acceptable: a very great portion of 
the Jewish religion consisted in the per- 
formance of certain ceremonial rights, 
most of which could only be duly per- 
formed by the priests, or through their 
mediation and assistance; they were to 
make intercession and atonement for of- 
fenders; they, in short, were the mediators 
between God and man. 

It is true the Israelites were a sacred 
nation, and are called in Scripture a 
“kingdom of priests;” but it is plain that 
this is not to be understood as admitting 
them all indiscriminately to the exercise 
of the sacred offices just mentioned ; since 
the most tremendous punishments were 
denounced (of whose infliction examples 
are recorded) against any who, not being 
of the seed of Aaron, presumed to take 
upon them to burn incense and make 
oblations. 

But it was requisite to impress on the 
minds of the Israelites that they were not 
to entertain the notion (which appears to 
have been not uncommon among the hea- 
then) that religion was the exclusive con- 
cern of the priests: they, on the contrary, 
‘were required to worship God them- 
selves—to conform to his ordinances— 
to keep themselves pure from all defile- 
_ ment, moral or ceremonial—and to prac- 
tise all their duties out of reverence to 
God, their Lawgiver and King; they were, 
in short, to be priests in piety of heart 
and holiness of life. And in the same 
sense Peter calls Christians “a royal 


priesthood ;” and John, in the Apoca- 
lypse, speaks of them as “kings and| 
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priests ;” evidently meaning that they 
were dedicated to Christ, and were bound 
to offer up themselves as a living sacrifice 
devoted to him. For it is most impor- 
tant to observe, that when the title of 
priest is applied to Christians, it is ap- 
plied to all of them. 

There may have been another intention 
also in calling the Israelites a kingdom 
of priests; viz., to point out that the 
mysteries of their religion (which among 
the Pagans were in general kept secret 
among the priests, or some select number 
whom these admitted to the knowledge 
of them) were revealed, as far as they 
were revealed at all, to the whole of this 
favoured nation. Many parts indeed of 
the Mosaic institutions were but imper- 
fectly understood by any, as to their ob- 
ject and signification; but nothing seems 
to have been imparted to the priests 
which was withheld from the people. 
This very striking distinction is remarked 
by Josephus, who observes, that such 
religious mysteries as, among the heathen, 
were concealed by the priests, were im- 
parted to the whole Jewish nation. 

That there was, however, a distinct 
order of priests, properly so called, set 
apart for a peculiar purpose, is undeniable 
and undisputed. 

Among the Pagans, whose institutions 
appear to have been, in great measure, 
corrupt imitations of those of the patri- 
archal religion, we find, as before, priests, 
who were principally, if not exclusively, 
the offerers of sacrifices, in behalf of the 
state and of individuals—intercessors— 
supplicating and making atonement for 
others—mediators between man and the 
object of his worship. 

This peculiarity of office was even 
carried to the length of an abuse: (I 
speak now of the abuses introduced into 
the institutions of the Pagans, in contra- 
distinction to the absurdities of their 
faith :) there seems to have been as (has 
been already hinted) a strong tendency 
to regard all religion as exclusively the 
concern of the priests;—that they were 
to be the sole depositaries of the mys- 
teries of things sacred ;—that a high de- 
gree of holiness of life and devotion were 
required of them alone ;—that they were 
to be religious, as it were, instead of the 
people ;—and that men had only to show 
true respect to the priests, and leave to 
them the service of the Deity; just as 
they commit the defence of the state to 
soldiers, and the cure of their diseases 
to physicians. Against such notions (as 
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was before remarked) the Israelites were 
studiously, and not without reason, cau- 
tioned. 

The office of priest, then, in that sense 
of the word which I am now considering, 
viz.,as equivalent to hiereus, being such 
as has been described, it follows that, in 
in our religion, the only priest, in that 
sense, is Jesus Christ himself; to whom 
consequently, and to whom alone, under 
the Gospel, the title is applied by the in- 
spired writers. He alone has offered up 
an atoning sacrifice for us, even the sa- 
crifice of his own blood ; he “ ever liveth 
to make intercession for us;” he is the 
“one Mediator between God and man ;” 
“through him we have access to the 
Father ;” and “no man cometh unto the 
Father but by him.” 

§. 5. As for the ministers whom he, 
and his apostles, and their successors, 
appointed, they are completely distinct 
from priests in the former sense, in office, 
as well as in name. Of this office, one 
principal part is that it belongs to them 
(not exclusively indeed, but principally 
and especially) to preach the Gospel—to 
maintain order and decency in their reli- 
gious assemblies, and Christian discipline, 
generally—to instruct, exhort, admonish, 
and spiritually govern, Christ’s flock. 
His command was, to “go and teach all 
nations ;”—to “preach the Gospel to 
every creature:” and these Christian 
ministers are called in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “ those that bear rule over them, 
and watch for their souls, as they that 
must give an account.” Now itis worthy 
of remark, that the office ] am at present 
speaking of made no part of the especial 
duties of a priest, in the other sense, such 
as those of the Jews, and of the Pagans. 
Among the former, it was not so much 
the family of Aaron, as the whole tribe 
of Levi, that seem to have been set aside 
for the purpose of teaching the Law: and 
even to these it was so far from being in 
any degree confined, that persons of any 
tribe might teach publicly in the syna- 
gogues on the Sabbath day ; as was done 
by our Lord himself, who was of the 
tribe of Judah; and by Paul, of the tribe 
of Benjamin, without any objection being 
raised: whereas an intrusion into the 


priest’s office would have been vehe-. 


mently resented. _ 

And as for the Pagan priests, their 
business was rather to conceal, than to 
explain, the mysteries of their religion ; 
—to keep the people in darkness, than to 
enlighten them. oar et the moral 
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improvement of the people, among the 
ancients, seems to have been considered 
as the proper care of the legislator, whose 
laws and systems of public education 
generally had this object in view. To 
these, and to the public disputations—of 
philosophers, but by no means to the 
priests of their religion, they appear to 
have looked for instruction in their 
duty. 

That the Christian ministry, on the 
contrary, were appointed, in great mea- 
sure, if not principally, for the express 
purpose of giving religious instruction 
and admonition, is clearly proved both 
by the practice of the apostles themselves, 
and by Paul’s directions to Timothy and 
to Titus. 

Another, and that a peculiar and exclu- 
sive office of the Christian ministers, at 
least according to the practice of most 
churches, is the administration of the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper. But this administration does not 
at all assimilate the Christian priesthood 
to the Pagan or the Jewish. The former 
of these rites is, in the first place, an ad- 
mission into the visible church; and 
therefore very suitably received at the 
hands of those whose especial business is 
to instruct and examine those who are 
candidates for baptism, as adults, or who 
have been baptized in their infancy; and 
in the second place, it is an admission to 
a participation in the gifts of the Spirit; 
without which the church itself, and the 
formal admission into it, would be an 
empty mockery. The treasury, as it were, 
of divine grace is then thrown open, to 
which we may resort when a sufficient 
maturity of years enables us to understand 
our wants, and we are inclined to apply 
for their relief. It is not, let it be ob- 
served, through the mediation of an 
earthly priest that we are admitted to offer 
our supplications before God’s mercy-seat ; 
we are authorized, by virtue of this sacred 
rite, to appear, as it were, in his presence, 
ourselves, needing no intercessor with 
the Father, but his son Jesus Christ, both 
God and man. . ** Having therefore,” says 
Paul, “boldness to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which he hath consecrated 
for us, and having a High Priest over 
the house of God, let us draw near with 
a true heart, in full assurance of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and our bodies washed with 
pure water.” 

The sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
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again, is not, as the Romanists impiously 
pretend, a fresh sacrifice, but manifestly a 
celebration of the one already made; and 
the rite seems plainly to have been or- 
dained for the express purpose (among 
others) of fixing our minds on the great 
and single oblation of himself, made by 
the only High Priest, once for all;—that 
great High Priest who has no earthly suc- 
cessor. And all the communicants are 
alike partakers, spiritually, of the body 
znd blood of Christ, (i. e. of the Spirit of 
Christ, represented by his flesh and blood, 
as these again are, by the bread and wine,”) 
provided they themselves are in a sancti- 
fied and right frame of mind. Itis on the 
personal holiness of the communicant, 
not of the minister, that the efficacy of 
this sacrament depends; he, so far from 
offering any sacrifice ‘himself, refers them 
to the sacrifice already made by another. 

Such being then the respective offices 
of these two orders of men, (both now 
eommonly called in English * priests.” 
but originally distinguished by the names 
of “Tepeds and TpecBuregosy) we may assert 
that the word in question is ambiguous ; 
denoting, when thus applied to both, two 
things, essentially distinct. Jt is not 
merely a comprehensive term, embracing 
two species under one class, but rather 
an equivocal term, applied, in different 
senses, to two things of different classes. 
Thus the word publican, for instance, is 
ambiguous when applied to a “ tax- 
gatherer” and an “inn-keeper ;” though 
“man,” which is a still more compre- 
hensive term, may be applied to both 
without ambiguity; because, however 
widely they differ, it denotes them. only 
so far forth as they agree; in short, it is 
applied to them in the same sense ; which 
* publican” is not. No more is “ priest,” 
when applied to the “ hiereus” and the 
“‘presbyteros.” At least it must be ad- 
mitted, that what is most essential to each 
respectively, is wanting in the other. 
The essential characteristic of the Jewish 
priests was, (not their being ministers 
of religion; for that, in a certain sense, 
all the Levites were; but) their offering 
sacrifices, and making atonement and in- 
tercession for the people: whereas of the 
Christian minister the especial office is 
religious instruction, regulation of the re- 
ligious assemblies, and of the religious 
and moral conduct, of the people gene- 
rally ; (an office corresponding to that of 


* See note on the Eucharist appended to Essay 
viii, Second Series. 
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the Jewish elders or presbyters, and of 
the “rulers of synagogues,”) and the 
administration of rites totally different in 
their nature from the offering of sacri- 
fices ;—totally precluding the idea of his 
making himself the mediator between God 
and man. 

§. 6. The confounding together, then, 
through the ambiguity of language, two 
things thus essentially distinct, may well 
be expected to mislead, not only such as 
are ignorant of the distinction, but all 
who do not carefully attend to it, and 
keep it steadily in view. If we are but 
careful not to lose sight of the two mean- 
ings of he word ‘“priest’—the broad 
distinction between “Tegeds and IleeoRuregos 
—we shall run no risk of being either 
seduced or silenced by all the idle -cla- 
mours that are afloatabout priesicraft. Our 
readiest and shortest answer will be, that 
Christianity (I mean Christianity as found 
in Scripture, not as perverted by the Ro- 
mish church, which claims an authority 
independent of Scripture,) has no priest- 
craft, for this simple reason, that it has 
(in that sense of the word in which our 
opponents employ it) no priest on earth. 

And it is worthy of remark how striking 
a peculiarity this is in our religion; there 
being probably no religion in the world, 
certainly none that has ever prevailed 
among the more celebrated nations, which 
has not priests in the same sense in which 
the Levitical priests and those of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans are so called. 
Now every peculiarity of our religion is 
worth noticing, with a view to the con- 
firmation of our faith, even though it may 
not at first sight strike us asa distinguish- 
ing excellence: for that our religion 
should differ from all others, in points in 
which they all agree, is a presumption at 
least that it is not. drawn from the same 
origin. And the presumption is the 
stronger, inasmuch as the difference [ 
have been speaking of is not slight or 
verbal, but real and essential. The priest- 
hood of Pagan nations, and that of our 
own, are not merely unlike, but, in the 
most essential points, even opposite. They 
offer sacrifices.for the people; we refer 
them to a sacrifice made by another; they 
profess to be the mediators through whom 
the Deity is to be addressed; we teach 
them to look to a heavenly Mediator, and 
in his name boldly to approach Gods 
mercy-seat themselves : they study to con- 
ceal the mysteries of religion; we labour 
to make them known: they have, for the 
most part, hidden sacred books, which 
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none but a chosen few may look into; 
we teach and exhort men to study the| 
word of God themselves: they strive to | 
keep the people in darkness, and to stifle | 
inquiry; we make it our business to en-| 
lighten them; urging them to “search 
the Scriptures”—to “prove all things— | 
and to hold fast that which is right: | 
they practise the duties of their religion | 
imstead of the people; we instruct and) 
admonish all to practise them for them- 
selves. And it may be added, that they 
in general teach, that a devoted confidence 
in them and obedience to their commands, 
will serve as a substitute for a moral life ; 
while we declare to them from Scripture, 
that it is in vain to call Jesus Lord, if 
they “do not the things which he says.” 

Now if the Jews be justly condemned, 
who crucified our Lord between two 
thieves,—thus studiously “ numbering 
with the transgressors” of the vilest kind, 
the only Man who never transgressed— 
it is awful to think what account those 
will have to render at the last day, who 
labour to vilify this religion, by con- 
founding it with the grossest systems of 
human imposture and superstition, in 
those very points in which the two are 
not only different, but absolutely con- 
trasted. , 

§. 7. Great occasion however (as I have 
said) has been afforded for the enemies 
of our faith to blaspheme, by the corrup- 
tions which the Romish church has sanc- 
tioned, especially in what regards the 
Christian priesthood. She has, in fact, 
in a great degree, transformed the pres- 
byter—the priest of the Gospel dispensa- 


tion—into the hiereus, or Levitical priest : 
‘thus derogating from the honour of the 
‘one great High Priest, and altering some 
of the most characteristic features of his 
religion, into something more like Judaism 
or Paganism than Christianity. 

The Romish priest professes, like the 
Jewish, to offer sacrifice (the sacrifice of 
the mass) to propitiate God towards him- 
self and his congregation: the efficacy of 
that sacrifice is made to depend on sin- 
cerity and rectitude of intention, not in 
the communicants themselves, but in the 
priest ; he, assuming the character of a 
mediator and intercessor, prays, not with, 
but for, the people, in a tongue unknown 
to them, and in an inaudible voice: the 
whole style and character of the service 
being evidently far different from what 
the apostle must have intended, in com- 
‘manding us to “pray for one another.” 
~The Romish priest undertakes to recon- 
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cile transgressors with the Almighty, by 
prescribing penances, to be performed by 
them, in order to obtain his absolution ; 
and, profanely copying our only High 
Priest, pretends to transfer to them his 
own merits, or those of the saints. He, 
like a Pagan, rather than a Jewish priest, 
keeps hidden from the people the volume 
of their faith, that they may with ignorant 
reverence submit to the dominion of error, 
instead of being “ made free by the truth,” 
which he was expressly commissioned to 
make known; thus hiding the “candle 
under a bushel,” which was designed to 
“be a light to lighten the nations.” 

In short, whoever will minutely ex- 
amine, with this view, the errors of the 
Romish church, will find that a very large 
and important portion of them may be 
comprehended under this one general cen- 
sure, that they have destroyed the true 
character of the Christian priesthood ; 
substituting for it, in great measure, what 
cannot be called a priesthood, except in 
a different sense of the word. They 
have, in short, gone far towards changing 
the office of presbyter into that of hie- 
reus. Against that church, therefore, the 
charge of priestcraft may but too justly 
be brought. 

A natural consequence of this error, 
indeed properly speaking, a part of it, is 
that further approach to Judaism, the 
error of regarding a Christian place of 
worship as answering to the temple,— 
“the house of God” in Jerusalem; 
whereas it really corresponds to a Jewish 
synagogue. And thus the reverence due 
to the real temple of the Lord now sub- 
sisting among us and within us (“ye are 
the temple of the Holy Ghost which 
dwelleth in you’’) is transferred from the 
people—the “lively stones” of God’s 
house, to the building in which. they as- 
semble.* On the same principle, the 
table used for the celebration of the Eu- 
charist is often called (consistently, by 
Romanists, but inconsistently, by Pro- 
testants) the “ altar.” 

Part of the same system again was the 
performance of divine service in an un- 
known tongue—the concealment of the 
sacred mysteries of the Christian faith 
behind the veil of a dead language—and 
the opposition made to the translation of 
the Scriptures into the vernacular lan- 
guages. y 

§. 8. If any one doubts the existence, 
among Protestants of the present day, of 


* See Hind’s Three Temples of the One God. 
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a like principle, he may find but too con- 
vincing a proof of it in the opposition 
still made by some, to the education of 
the poor. Surely many of those who 
profess the greatest abhorrence of Romish 
errors, have never considered that this 
denial of the Scriptures to the people is 
one of the worst of them; and that 
whether the Bible is in Latin or in Eng- 
lish, makes little difference to one who 
cannot read, Nor do such persons con- 
sider, that it was (if I may so speak) the 
great boast of the founder of our faith, 
that “to the poor the Gospel was preach- 
ed:” so that if his religion be not really 
calculated for these, his pretensions must 
have been unfounded. The very truth of 
his divine mission is at issue on this 
question. 

And yet if it were asked of any one, 
Romanist or Protestant, who professes to 
acknowledge the divine origin of the 
Christian religion, whether that religion 
was designed for the great mass of the 
people, or merely for a few of the higher 
classes, he would be sure to answer, that 
it was intended for all mankind. And in 
proof of this, he might cite numerous 
passages of the Scriptures which imply 
it; such as the command of our Lord to 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” and 
his application, just above noticed, of the 
prophecy, “to the poor the Gospel is 
preached.” And he would represent it 
(and justly) as a point of the highest im- 
portance, as | have said, towards our be- 
lief in the Christian religion, that we 
should regard it as suited to all mankind 
as one which all, above the condition of 
mere savages, are capable of embracing ; 
because otherwise it cannot be a true re- 
velation. For the first founders of it 
plainly had this design; Jesus Christ 
himself did ceriainly intend his religion 
for high and low, rich and poor; and 
therefore, if it be not one which the 
lower ranks of society are capable of 
embracing, he, the founder of it, must 
have been mistaken in his calculation— 
must have been ignorant either of the 
character of his own religion, or of the 
nature of man; which would of course 
imply that he could not have been 
divinely inspired. The systems of Aris- 
totle or Plato, of Newton or Locke, may 
conceivably be very true, although the 
mass of mankind cannot comprehend 
them, because they were never intended 
for the mass of mankind: but the Chris- 
tian religion was; and therefore it cannot 
really be a divine revelation, unless it be 
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such as men in general understand and 
embrace. 

And yet, though such would be the 
answer which almost all believers would 
give, in words, if such a question were 
put, there are, as I have said, nota few 
who, in practice, give a contrary answer. 

[ mean, that they act as if the Chris- 
tian religion were not designed for the 
lower orders, but only for a small portion 
of mankind. For this those do, who, 
under the pretence that the labouring 
classes “need not be profound theolo- 
gians,’”’ consider it unnecessary, or even 
mischievous, to give them such an edu- 
cation as may enable them to study for 
themselves the Scriptures, and the ex- 
planations needful for the understanding 
of them. And yet they profess to hold, 
that the Christian religion was meant to 
be embraced by people of all ranks. 

Whence comes this contradiction? this 
inconsistency of their practical views with 
their professed belief? It arises, I con- 
ceive, from their not considering what 
the Christian religion is, and what is 
meant by embracing it. When they say 
that they believe it to be designed for the 
mass of the people, and yet that these 
need not, or should not, be educated, 
what they mean is this: that it is possible 
for a man without any education, to be 
sober, honest, industrious, contented, &c., 
and that sobriety, honesty, and the rest, 
are Christian virtues; and that, conse- 
quently, a man may bea good practical 
Christian without any education. What 
they mean, in short, by a man’s being a 
good Christian, is his doing those things 
which are enjoined to Christians, and ab- 
staining from those things which are for- 
bidden. ‘To know on what grounds the 
Christian religion is to be believed, to un- 
derstand any thing of its doctrines, to adopt 
or to comprehend any Christian motives 
and principles of conduct, all this they 
conceive to be unnecessary, except’ for 
the clergy and the higher classes, as long 
as a man’s conduct is but right. Now 
this is in fact, as I have said, the Romish 
system; which is so natural to man that, 
under one shape or another, it is con- 
tinually springing up under new names. 
The Romish church, we know, used to 
forbid, and, as long as it was possible, 
prevented, the Scripture being translated 
into the popular languages; and enjoined 
the people not to attempt to pry into 
religious questions for themselves, but to 
believe implicitly and in the lump, all that 
the holy church believed, and do what- 
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ever their priests enjoined them, without 
making any inquiries; and this, they de- 
clared, was the way to be good Christians. 
Now to waive the question how far 
any one is likely to lead a moral life who 
knows little or nothing about his reli- 
gion—let it be supposed that a man is 
leading such a life; still I contend that it 
cannot be said to be a Christian life, if it 
does not spring from Christian principles. 
The brute-animals conform to the design 
of their Maker, an act in a manner suit- 
able to the nature with which He has 
endued them: but it would sound strange 
to say that they are religious. Why not? | 
because they have no knowledge or no- | 
tion of a God, but fulfil his designs with- 
out intending and without knowing it. | 
And no more can a man be said to em- 
brace the Christian religion, and to lead 
a Christian life, who does indeed fulfil 
all the Christian commandments, but not 
from any Christian principle—from any 
motives peculiar to the Christian reli- 
gion—but for the sake of credit, or health, 
or prosperity, in the world, or from fear | 
of human punishment—or from deference 
to the authority of the priest, or of some 
other person whom he looks up to, or 
from any other such motive. Worldly 
goods will undoubtedly be produced by 
honest industry, temperance, friendliness, 
and good conduct in general. And it is 
conceivable therefore, (I do not say 
likely,) but it is certainly conceivable, 
that a man might conduct himself prac- 
tically as a Christian should do, merely 
for the sake of these worldly advantages, 
and not from any Christian principle. 
But in that case his could no more be 
ealled a Christian life, than that of a brute 
animal, or than the movements of a ma- 
chine. The patient who has been cured 
of his disease, by strictly conforming to 
the directions of a skilful physician, is 
not, by swallowing the medicines pre- 
scribed, a step the nearer to becoming 
himself a physician.* 
Every part of the New Testament bears 
witness to the truth of what I have been 
saying. The apostles do not even allow 
it to be sufficient, that a man should be- 
lieve in Christianity, without knowing 
why he believes it. “Be always ready,” 
says the apostle Paul; “to give a reason 
for the hope that is in you.” Indeed it 
is plain, that if any one believes any thing 
without any reason, but merely because 
some one has told him to do so, even if 
NTA ae el ee 
* See Arist. Eth. Nic. b. ii. ch. 4. b. vi. ch. 12. 
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that which he believes be the truth, yet 
it is only by chance that he believes the 
truth ;—he does not believe it because it 
is true; and this is not faith, but blind 
credulity. Now “ without faith it is im- 
possible to please God.” And, according 


|to the apostles, the Christian is required 
not only to believe in his religion and to 


know what that religion is, but to implant 
in his mind Christian feelings and mo- 
tives—“ to grow in grace,” as well as 
“in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ”—to be actuated by gratitude and 


‘love for Christ, who died for his sins— 


by an earnest desire to prove that love by 
copying his example—by obeying his 
commands—by being led by his Spirit; 
and, at every step he takes, “ looking 
unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of 
our faith,” as his pattern and his support 
in this life, and his eternal rewarder in 
the next. 

Such being then the view which Christ 
himself and his apostles took of the 
Christian religion, which religion he evi- 
dently meant to be “preached to every 
creature,” and considered as one which 
might be, and should be, embraced by 
men of all classes, it is plain that, if they 
were not mistaken in their views—in 
short, if they really were sent from God— 
it is possible and needful that all classes 
should have a sufficiency of education to 
enable them to understand what their re- 


ligion is, and why it should be received, 


and how it is to be acted upon. 

It is but a slight modification of the 
same Romanist principle to propose that 
the poor should indeed be taught to read, 
and shouid have the four Evangelists put 
into their hands, but that all, except learned 
divines, should be discouraged as much 
as possible from the perusal of the Mpos- 
tolic Epistles, lest they should “ wrest 
these to their own destruction” a pre- 
text which was urged with equal reason, 
and perhaps with more consistency, by 
the Romanists, for precluding the people 
from reading “ the other Scriptures” also.* 

The Christian religion, as represented 
in Scripture, is one that is to be believed 
on rational conviction, and studied, and 
felt, and brought into the practice of life, 
by each man for himself, in all classes of 
society. The Christian religion, as per- 
verted by the church of Rome, and as 
human nature is always tending to per- 
vert it, is in fact two religions; one for 


*T have treated fully of this question in Essay 
II. Second Series. 
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the initiated few, and one for the mass of 

the people, who are to follow implicitly 
the guidance of the others, trusting to 
their vicarious wisdom, and piety, and 
learning, believing and practising just as 
much as these permit and require. 

Perhaps the use of the terms “ pastor” 
and “ flock,” to express the relation be- 
tween the minister and his congregation, 
may have led the incautious to form in- 
sensibly a notion of some more close 
analogy than really subsists. He cannot 
too often or too earnestly warn the peo- 
ple, that they are not properly his flock, 
but Christ’s; he is only an assistant and 
servant of the “chief Shepherd;” and 
must not only refer at every step to 
Scripture, but also warn his hearers not 
to take upon trust his interpretation, but 
themselves to “search the Scriptures 
daily, whether those things be so” which 
he teaches. The language of Serip- 
ture is, (I believe invariably,) “ feed the 
flock of Christ ;” “feed my sheep,” &c. 

But the Romish system makes the peo- 
ple altogether the priest’s flock, by ex- 
alting him imto the mediator between 
them and God. Hence sprung the doc- 
trine of the necessity of confession to a 
priest, and of the efficacy of the penance 
he may enjoin, and the absolution he 
bestows—hence the celibacy of the 
clergy, as of an order of men of peculiar 
sanctity. Hence the doctrine of works 
of supererogation, and of the supposed 
transferableness from one man to another 
of the merit of such extraordinary holi- 
ness as is not required of Christians in 
general. 

§. 9. I repeat, that these, and a whole 
train of similar absurdities, are too gross 
to have been forced upon the belief of 
men not predisposed to receive them :— 
predisposed, I mean, not by mere intel- 
lectual weakness, but by a moral perver- 
sity combined with it;—by a heart alien- 
ated from God, yet fearful of his displea- 
sure, and coveting the satisfaction of a quiet 
conscience at the least possible expense 
of personal piety and personal exertion. 

In all ages and countries, man, through 
the disposition he inherits from our first 
parents, is more desirous of a quiet and 
approving, than of a vigilant and tender 
conscience ;—studious to escape the 
thought of spiritual danger, more than the 
danger itself; and to induce, at any price, 
some one to assure him confidently that 
he is safe—to “ prophesy unto him 
smooth things,” and to “ speak peace,” 
even “ when there is no peace.” 
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Inexcusable indeed, in the sight of 
God, are those who encourage and take 
advantage of such a delusion; but the 
people have little right to complain of 
them. ‘To many of them one might say, 
“you have had what you sought; you 
were not seeking in sincerity to know 
and to please God; if you had been, you 
would have perceived the vanity of at- 
tempting to substitute the piety and good 
works of a sinful fellow-mortal for your 
own; you would have perceived the ex- 
travagance of imagining that you could 
purchase happiness or relief in a future 
state, by hiring a priest to say masses for 
your soul: what you sought for in reality 
was the repose of your soul in this life; 
a security from the disturbances of con- 
science, and from a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility : these false comforts are what 
in reality your heart was set on; 
and these alone are what you have pur- 
chased.” 

If such then be the natural propensity 
of the human mind, we must expect that 
it will always, and every where, be 
struggling to show itself, not only when 
encouraged, but when not carefully 
watched and repressed, by the ministry. 

I might appeal to any one who has 
had, and has made use of, the requisite 
experience, whether he has net continu- 
ally met with more or less of this ten- 
dency to substitute the religions know- 
ledge, the faith—the piety—the prayers— 
the holiness and purity, of the minister, 
for that of the layman. 

How many are there that regard the 
study of the Scriptures, and the endeavour 
to understand them, as a professional pur- 
suit, very becoming to a clergyman, but 
of which little or nothing is required of 
the laity ;—that speak of all the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity under the title 
of “ theological mysteries,” with which 
the clergy may suitably be occupied, but 
with which it is needless, if not even pre- 
sumptuous and profane, for the unlearned 
to concern themselves ;—that regard the 
practice of family devotions as very 
proper in the house of a clergyman, but 
in any other, as uncalled for, or even sa- 
vouring of pharisaical ostentation. Nay, 
even licentious or profane discourse, in- 
temperance and debauchery, or devoted- 
ness to frivolous amusements, we often 
hear characterized as “ unbecoming a cler- 
gyman,” in a sort of tone which implies 
the speaker’s feeling to be, that they are 
unbecoming merely to a clergyman, not 


| to a Christian. 
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§. 10. Many things again there are, | 
which, being considered as in themselves 
indifferent, are not necessarily unsuitable 
to a Christian as such, but of which some 
are regarded by a greater, and some by a 
smaller number, as professionally un- 
suited to a minister of religion. Now it 
might perhaps have been expected, that 
the views, as to this point, of different 
persons among the laity, should corre- 
spond respectively with the different views 
they take of their own obligations; I 
mean, that those who are the less, or the | 
more, scrupulous as to their own conduct, 
should allow a greater or a less latitude 
to the clergy in respect of the professional 
strictness of life and seriousness of de- 
meanour required of them. But experi- 
ence shows that this is very often the re- 
verse of the fact. None are more rigid 
in exacting of clergymen not only purity 
of life, but the most unbending seriousness 
of deportment, and abstinence from almost 
every kind of amusement, than many of 
those who, in their own lives, are the 
most unrestrained in the pursuit of amuse- 
ment, and who exhibit the greatest degree 
of frivolity or of worldliness in their pur- 
suits—of levity in their conversation, and 
of inattention to religious subjects. Does 
not this imply a lurking tendency to that 
very error which has been openly sanc- 
tioned and established in the Romish | 
church? the error of thinking to serve 
God by a deputy and representative :—of 
substituting respect for religion and its 
ministers, for personal religion ;—and re- 
garding the learning and faith, the prayer 
and piety, and the scrupulous sanctity, of 
the priest, as being in some way or other 
efficaciously transferred from him to the 
people. It seems some consolation to 
such persons as J am alluding to that they 
have heard sound doctrine at least, if they 
have not laid it to heart; that they have 
witnessed and respected a strict and un- 
blemished life, and a serious deportment, 
though they have not copied it; and that 
on their death-bed they will be enabled 
to send for a minister of undoubted learn- 


ing and piety, and enjoy the benefit of 
his prayers and his blessing, though the 
holy water and the extreme unction of 
the Romanists have been laid aside. 
They take little care indeed to keep their 
own lights burning ; but when summoned 
to meet their Lord, they will have one to 
whom they may apply in their extremity, 
saying, “Give us of your oil, for our 
lamps are going out.” 

All indeed, who are in any degree un- 
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der such a delusion as Iam describing, 
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“are not subject to it in the same degree, 


but attentive observation will convince 
every candid inquirer, that in this, as well 
as in other points, mankind are naturally 
and generally Romanists in heart ;—pre- 
disposed, by the tendencies of their ori- 
ginal disposition, to errors substantially 
the same with those which are embodied 
in the Romish system. 

But are not, it may be urged, ignorance 
of religion and unchristian conduct much 
more censurable in the ministers of reli- 
gion than in others? The answer is, that 
this is the point for them to consider. Of 
every one the more is required in propor- 


tion as the more is given—in proportion 


as his opportunities may have been greater, 
and his temptations less, than his neigh- 
bour’s; but this is a matter for him, not 
for his neighbour, to be occupied: upon. 


| Let each class of men, and each indivi- 


dual man, think chiefly of improving the 
talent committed to himself; remember- 
ing, that even the mote in his own eye is 
more his concern than the beam that is 
in his brother’s. It is for the clergy to 
meditate on their own peculiar and deep 
responsibility : it is for the laity to con- 
sider, not how much more is expected of 
others, but how much of themselves. 

But again, should there, it may be said, 
be no professional difference in habits of 
life between the clergy and laity ? 

There should : for, in the first place, as 
religious teachers, they may be expected 
to be more especially occupied in fitting 
themselves for that office; in qualifying 
themselves to explain, and to enforce on. 
others, the evidences, the doctrines, and 
the obligations of religion; but they are 
not to be expected to understand more of 
things surpassing human reason, than God 
has made known by revelation, or to be 
the depositarics of certain mysterious 
speculative doctrines; but “ stewards of 
the mysteries of God,” rightly dividing 
or dispensing (ae9oromodvres) the word of 
truth.” 

And in respect of their general habits 
of life and deportment, undoubtedly they 
should consider, that not only of every 
profession, but of each age, sex,and con- 
dition in life, something characteristic 1s 
fairly expected in regard to matters in 
themselves indifferent. The same things 
are not decorous or indecorous, in a ma- 
gistrate, and a private person—in a young, 
and an old man, in those of the higher, 
and of the lower orders of society, in a 
man, and in a woman, or in persons of 
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different professions. And each man’s 
own discretion must determine how he is 
to conduct himself in respect of things 
intrinsically indifferent, so as to preserve 
the decorum of his own peculiar situa- 
tion, as distinct from another’s, without 
giving needless offence, or in any other 
way producing ill effects, on either side. 

§ 11. For there are dangers on both 
sides; and with one brief remark on a 
danger not unfrequently overlooked, | 
will dismiss the present subject. 

It is I believe sometimes supposed, by 
some of the best-intentioned among the 
ministry, that there is little or no danger ex- 
cept on the side of laxity;—that excessive 
scrupulosity in respect of matters in them- 
selves indifferent can, at the worst, only 
be unnecessary. Of course it will not be 
expected that I should enter into particu- 
lars, or attempt to draw the line in each 
case that may occur: but the remark to 
which I would invite attention is, that as 
it is confessedly one great part of a cler- 
gyman’s duty to set a good example, so, 
it is self-evident that his example can have 
no influence—(except on his brother mi- 
nisters)—no chance of being imitated by 
the people, in respect of any thing which 
he is supposed to do or to abstain from, 
merely asaclergyman. Whatever things 
they are which are supposed to be profes- 
sionally decorous or indecorous—what- 
ever is supposed to be suitable or unsuita- 
ble to a clergyman as such, and not to 
Christians as Christians—it is plain that 
no strictness, on the part of the clergy, in 
these points, can have the least tendency 
to induce a corresponding strictness in 
the laity. [Iam not saying that there are 
no points of this nature;—that there 
should be nothing peculiar belonging to 
the clergy; but merely that in these points 
they are setting no example to the peo- 
ple ;—that that in short is not an example, 
which is supposed peculiar to one pro- 
fession, and therefore not meant to be imi- 
tated in others. I admit that a life of 
great strictness in such points may give 
great satisfaction—may be admired—may 
procure respect for the individual, and so 
far, may even give weight to what he says 
on other points; nay, it may be even 
called by the unthinking ewemplary; but 
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it is plain that so far as it is regarded as 
professional, it never can be exemplary, 
except to the clergy themselves. 

And the more there is of this _profes- 
sional distinction, the greater will be the 
danger, and the more sedulously must it 
be guarded against, of the people’s falling 
into the error of regarding other things 
also as pertaining to the Christian minis- 
ter alone, which in fact pertain to the 
Christian: the longer the list is of things 
forbidden or enjoined to the clergy and 
not to the laity, the greater the risk of 
their adding to the list that Christian know- 
ledge, that Christian spirit and temper, 
and that Christian self-control and sobriety 
of conduct, which are required of all that 
partake of the Christian covenant and 
Christian hopes.* 

Not only therefore must the clergy be 
blameless in the performance of their du- 
ties, but they must carefully distinguish 
which of them are their duties as Chris- 
tians, and which merely as ministers; and 
with that view they must avoid unneces- 
sarily multiplying professional distine- 
tions; lest the most unimpeachable con- 
duct should fail to convey an example, 
from its being supposed not designed for 
imitation. 

We cannot indeed be-too learned in 
“the mysteries of the kingdom of hea- 
ven,” and in the knowledge of “all the 
counsel of God,” or too scrupulous in our 
conformity to his will: but then only can 
we be “ pure from the blood of all men,” 
if we “set before them all the counsel of 
God,”’—make known to them “the mys- 
tery of the Gospel,” and their fellowship 
in that mystery”—and lead them to apply 
practically their religious knowledge, and 
to be followers of us, even as we are of 
Christ Jesus.” 


* « Absurd as the thought is when expressed 
in words, man would be virtuous, be humane, be 
charitable, by proxy, &c.” Letter to Mr. Peel, 
on Pauperism, p. 19. 

How far I am indebted to this work for the first 
suggestion of many of the principles I have en- 
deavoured to develope in the present chapter, is 
more than I can distinctly pronounce: especially 
as the author is one who has more or less contri- 
buted, directly or indirectly, to the formation of 
nearly all my opinions on the most important 
points, 
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CHAP. III. 
PIOUS FRAUDS. 


§. 1. Ir may be said of almost all the 
Romish errors, that they not only have 
their common source in man’s frail na- 
ture, but also are so intimately connected 
together, that they will generally be found, 
if not directly to generate, yet mutually to 
foster and promote, one another. For 
example, the disposition already noticed, 
to speculate concerning superhuman mys- 
teries unconnected with practice, though 
it does not alone produce, yet favours 
and encourages the error of reserving one 
portion of faith and piety for a superior 
initiated class, and making their religion 
a vicarious substitute for that of the peo- 
ple, who are to trust in and implicitly fol- 
low the direction of their guide. And 
this corruption again, though it does not 
directly engender, yet fosters and in- 
creases another; that of maintaining this 
spiritual tyranny by deceit. Those who 
have once adopted the system of keeping 
the vulgar in partial darkness, will easily 
reconcile themselves to the practice of 
misleading them, where it seems needful, 
by false lights. From a conviction of 
the necessity of keeping them in implicit 
subjection to their authority, the transition 
is easy to the maintenance of that author- 
ity, by what are regarded as salutary de- 
lusions. 

It is not however to any deliberate 
scheme of an ambitious hierarchy that 
this branch of priestcraft owes its origin ; 
nor is it indeed properly priestcraft. The 
tendency to resort to deceit for the com- 
passing of any end whatever that seems 
hardly attainable by honest means, and 
not least, if it be supposed a good end, is 
inherent, if any fault be inherent, in our 
corrupt nature. And in each age and 
country instances occur of this offence, 
such as perhaps in a different age and 
country appear so monstrous as to be 
hardly credible, from the difficulty of es- 
timating aright the peculiar circumstances 
which in each instance constituted the 
temptation. 

And this is more peculiarly the case, 
when those who are passing judgment on 
any instance of fraud, chance to regard 
that as a bad end which the authors of 
the fraud pursued as a good one;—when 
they are convinced of the falsity of the 
conclusion, which was perhaps sincerely 
held, by those who sought to support it 
by deceitful means. For example, the 


\fraud related to have been practised by 
the Jewish rulers, in reference to~our 
Lord’s resurrection, seems at first sight 
almost to surpass the limits of human 
impudence and wickedness in imposture. 
|“ And when they were assembled with the 
elders, they gave large money unto the 
soldiers, saying, Say ye, His disciples 
came by night and stole him away while 
we slept.’* But let it be remembered, 
that the deceit here recorded, must cer- 
tainly be referred to the class of what are 
called “pious frauds :” those, namely, 
which any one employs and justifies to 
| himself, as conducing, according to his 
view, to the defence or promotion of true 
religion. ‘There is in such conduct a 
union of sincerity and insincerity—of 
conscientiousness in respect of the end, 
and unscrupulous dishonesty as to the 
means : for withont the one of these in- 
|gredients there could be no fraud; and 
without the other, it could in no sense be 
termed a pious fraud. 

And such, I say, undoubtedly was the 
fraud we are considering. For the Jewish 
elders certainly did not believe in Jesus 
as the Messiah, though they could not 
deny his superhuman powers. There is 
hardly any evidence which a man may 
not bring himself to resist, if it come, not 
before, but after, he has fully made up his 
mind. But in the present instance the 
established belief in magic, and the agency 
of demons in subjection to those skilled 
in the art, furnished a better evasion than 
could be devised among ws, of the force 
of the evidence offered. And being pre- 
determined by their own view of the 
ancient prophecies, to reject the claim 
of Jesus, they pronounced him (as the 
unbelieving Jews do at this dayT) to 
be a powerful magician, and one who 
‘deceived the people.” As maintainers, 
therefore, of the Mosaic law, in whose 


* Matt. xxviii. 12, 13. 

A book is now extant and well known among 
the Jews, which gives this account of him: and it 
furnishes a striking confirmation of the statement 
of the Evangelists ; viz., that the unbelieving Jews 
of his days did admit his miraculous powers. For 
the book must have been compiled from traditions 
afloat in the nation ; and it is utterly inconceivable 
that, if those who were cotemporary with our 


Lord, and on the spot, had denied the fact of the 
miracles, any tradition should afterwards have 
sprung up, admitting the miracles, and account- 
ing for them by the oar of magic. 
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divine authority they were believers, they 
held themselves not only authorized, but 
bound, to suppress his religion: accord- 
ing to our Lord’s own prophecy, “ Who- 
soever killeth you, will think that he 
doeth God service.” For the prevention 
therefore of the mischief they apprehend- 
ed, “lest all men should believe in him, 
and the Romans should come, and take 
away their place and nation,” (an event 
which, it is remarkable, did actually take 
place in consequence of their rejecting 
him, and trusting to false Christs,) they 
scrupled not to resort to falsehood, to 
weaken the effect of his miracles. 

The benefit derivable from such an ex- 
ample as this is apt to be lost to us, from 
our dwelling exclusively on the badness 
of the object these men pursued; and not 
enough considering, abstractedly from 
that, the profligacy of the means em- 
ployed. Persuaded as we are that Jesus 
was the true Messiah, we are apt, in con- 
templating the perversity of those who 
closed their eyes against the evidence of 
this, to blend in our minds that sin with 
the other, which is quite distinct—the 
fraud with which Christianity was op- 
posed;—to mix up and connect in our 
thoughts, as they were connected in fact, 
the rejection of the Son of God, and the 
falsification of the evidence of his resur- 
rection ;—and, in short, almost to forget 
that if Jesus had been indeed a deceiver, 
that would not have justified the employ- 
ment of deceit to maintain God’s cause 
against him. 

In proportion as feelings of this kind 
prevail, the benefit of such an example to 
ourselves is destroyed. Our abhorrence 
of their sin has no tendency to fortify us 
against temptation ;—against that tempta- 
tion, I mean, in the very nature of which 
it is implied that the end proposed is sin- 
cerely believed to be good. Whether this 
belief chance to be correct or not, a just 
estimate of the heinousness of what is 
properly denominated pious fraud, would 
lead us to regard it with equal detestation, 
whether employed in a good or in a bad 
cause. 

§. 2. The tendency to take this indis- 
tinct view of things—to contemplate in 
confused conjunction a bad end, and 
wrong means employed to support it, has 
doubtless contributed to prevent Protest- 
ants from deriving the benefit they might, 
in the way of example and warning, from 
the errors of the Romanists. In our ab- 


horrence of the frauds they have so often | 


employed in support of their corrupt sys- 
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tem, we are prone perhaps to forget, or 
at least not sufficiently to consider, that 
it is not the corruptness of the system 
that makes the frauds detestable; and that 
the same sin may no less easily beset 
ourselves, and will be no less offensive 
to God, however sound may be our own 
system of faith. With a view to keep this 
more steadily before the mind, | have 
limited my remarks to the subject of what 
are called pious frauds, because it is against 
these alone that we have need to be put on 
our guard. It would be vain to admonish 
an unbelieving hypocrite; but a sincere 
Protestant Christian may need to be re- 
minded, that as he believes his own reli- 
gion to be true, so do many of the Ro- 
manists believe theirs: and that though 
they are in fact erroneous in this belief, 
it is not that erroneousness that either 
leads them to resort to pious frauds, or 
exposes them to just censure for so do- 
ing; nor, consequently, can the correctness 
of his own faith secure him from the 
danger, or extenuate the guilt, of prac- 
tising a like deceit. 

I have dwelt thus earnestly on a truth 
which, though perpetually overlooked in 
practice, is self-evident the monient it is 
stated, because the mistake opposed to it 
is closely connected with; or rather is a 
part of, that which it has been my princi- 
pal object throughout the present work 
to counteract;—the mistake, I mean, of 
referring various errors of Romanism to 
the Romish church, as their source—of 
representing that system as the cause of 
those corruptions which in fact produced 
it, and which have their origin in our 
common nature: and hence of regarding 
what are emphatically called the errors 
of Romanism, as peculiar to that church, 
and into which, consequently, Protestants 
are in no danger of falling. But all of 
them, as ] have already endeavoured in 
some instances to point out, may be 
traced up to the evil propensities of hu- 
man nature: and the one now under con- 
sideration, no less than the rest. The 
tendency to aim at a supposed good end 
by fraudulent means, is not peculiar to 
the members of the Romish church ;—it 
is not peculiar to those who are mistaken 
in their belief as to what is a good end; 
—it is not peculiar to any sect, age, or 
country ;—it is not peculiar to any subject 
matter, religious or secular, but is the 
spontaneous growth of the corrupt soil 
of man’s heart. 

Protestants, however, are apt to forget 
this: and it is often needful to remind 
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them, and only to remind them, (for de- 
tailed proof is unnecessary,) that frauds 
of this kind are every where, and always 
have been, prevalent;—that the heathen 
legislators and philosophers, for instance, 
encouraged, or connived at, a system of 
popular mythology which they disbe- 
lieved, with a view to the public good— 
for the sake of maintaining among the 
vulgar, through fear of the gods, and ex- 
pectations of Elysium and Tartarus, a 
conformity to those principles of rectitude 
whose authority they sincerely acknow- 
ledged, though on grounds totally uncon- 
nected with religion. Their statesmen 
deluded and overawed the populace with 
prodigies and oracles, not much less than 
the Romish priesthood. Nor has the 
Greek church, or the other eastern 
churches, always independent as they 
have been of the church of Rome, and 
generally hostile to her, fallen much short 
of her in this and indeed in most of her 
other abominations. 

The temptation indeed to deceive, either 
positively or negatively, i. e., either by in- 
troducing, or by tolerating error, is one 
of the strongest that assail our frail nature, 
in cases where the conscience is soothed 
by our having in view what we believe 
to be a good end, and where that end 
seems hardly attainable but by fraudulent 
means. For the path of falsehood, though 
in reality slippery and dangerous, will 
often be the most obvious, and seemingly 
the shortest. Accordingly nothing is more 
common among the indolent and thought- 
less, when entrusted with the manage- 
ment of children, than to resort to this 
compendious way of controlling them; 
for the employment of deceit with those 
who are so easily deceived, will often 
serve a present turn much better than 
scrupulous veracity; though at the ex- 
pense of tenfold ultimate inconvenience.* 

§. 3. The tendency then to this partial 
dishonesty—towards the justification of 
fraudulent means by the supposed good- 
ness of the object—being so deeply rooted 
in man’s nature, found its way of course, 
along with the other corruptions incident 
to humanity, into the Romish church. 
And it was fostered by those other cor- 
ruptions; especially, as has been already 
remarked, by that one which was treated 
of in the preceding chapter; the drawing, 
namely, of an unduly strong line of sepa- 
ration between the priesthood and the 
laity; so as to constitute almost two dis- 
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tinct kinds of Christianity for the two 
classes, whereof the one were by. some 
superior sanctity and knowledge to com- 
pensate for the deficiencies of the other, 
and to be not only their spiritual directors, 
but in some sort their substitutes in the 
service of the Deity. 

When it was understood that the mo- 
nastic orders, and the clergy in general, 
were to be regarded as persons initiated 
into certain sacred mysteries, withheld 
from the vulgar—as professing a certain 
distinct and superior description of Chris- 
tianity—and as guides whom the great 
mass of Christians were to trust implicitly, 
it naturally followed, that the knowledge 
of Scripture was considered, first, as un- 
necessary, and next, as unfit, for the gene- 
rality : and it was equally natural to pro- 
ceed from the suppression of knowledge 
to the toleration first, and then to the en- 
couragement and propagation of supersti- 
tious errors among the multitude. There 
is (as I formerly observed) a craving in 
ignorant minds after the delusions of su- 
perstition : and this it was thought reason- 
able to indulge, in the case of those whom 
it was supposed impossible or improper 
to enlighten. Incapable as they were reck- 
oned, and as they consequently became, 
of believing in their religion on rational 
and solid evidence, or of being kept in 
the paths of Christian duty by the highest 
and purest Christian principles, it seemed 
necessary to let their faith and their prac- 
tice strike root, as it were, in the artificial 
soil of idle legends about miracles wrought 
by holy relics, and at the intercession of 
saints—in the virtues of holy water, ex- 
treme unction, and the like. 

How far, in each particular instance, 
any one, whether of the Romish or of 
any other persuasion, who propagates and 
connives at any error, may be himself 
deceived, or may be guilty of pious fraud, 
—and how far his fraud, if it be such, 
may be properly a pious fraud, i. e., de- 
signed to promote what he sincerely be- 
lieves to be a good end, or, on the other 
hand, may be carried on from interested 
or ambitious views—all this can of course 
be thoroughly known to none but the 
Searcher of hearts. It is highly probable, 
however, that most of these persons have 
begun in wilful deceit, and advanced more 
and more towards superstitious belief. 
Indeed it is matter of common remark, 
that those who have long repeated a false- 
hood, often bring themselves at length to 
credit it. The very curse sent on those 
who do not love the truth is that of “a 
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strong delusion that they should believe 
a lie? And thus, in the present instance, 
when any one is eagerly bent on the pur- 
suit of a certain end, he will commonly 
succeed in persuading himself in time, 
first, that it is a pious and good end— 
then, that it is justifiable to promote it by 
tolerating or inculcating what is false— 
and lastly, that that very falsehood is 
truth. Many a one, it is to be feared, 
gives himself credit for being conscien- 
tious, who is so indeed in one sense of 
the word, but in this sense only, not that 
he is, properly speaking, led by his con- 
science, but that he himself leads his con- 
science ;—that he has persevered in what 
is wrong, till he has at Jength convinced 
himself that it is right. 

§. 4. That intermediate state, however, 
between complete hypocrisy and com- 
plete self-delusion—that state which gives 
rise to what are properly called pious 
frauds—is probably much more common 
than either of the extremes. Those, for 
instance, who opposed the reformation, 
were probably most of them neither 
worldly-minded hypocrites, altogether in- 
different about true religion, nor, on the 
other hand, sincere believers in the justice 
of all the claims of the Romish see which 
they supported, and in the truth of all the 
Romish doctrines which they maintained ; 
but men who were content to submit to 
some injustice, and to connive at some 
error, rather than_risk, in the attempt to 
reform abuses, the overthrow of all reli- 
gion. They preferred an edifice, which, 
though not faultless, they considered 
highly serviceable, to the apprehended 
alternative of a heap of ruins. And ac- 
cordingly they made up their minds to 
profess and maintain the whole of what 
they only partially believed and approved, 
and to defend by falsehood those portions 
of the fortification which they perceived 
were left open by truth. 

We of this day are perhaps not disposed 
to do justice to many of the actors in 
those times. We know by experience, 
that the reformation did not lead to the 
universal destruction of religion; and we 
know that most of the confusion and 
other evils which did result, and of 
which the effects are not yet done away, 
are attributable to the obstinacy with 
which the others persisted in maintain- 
ing every abuse, and the discredit they 
brought on religion in general, by the 
employment of falsehood and subterfuge 
in her defence. We are apt to suppose, 
therefore, that the apprehensions which 
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the event did not realize, must have been 
either utterly extravagant and childish, or 
else altogether feigned, by men who in 
reality bad an interest in the maintenance 
of abuses, and introduced their fears for 
religion as a mere pretext. For in study- 
ing history, those portions of it especially 
which are to us the most interesting, 
which are precisely those in which the 
results are before our eyes and familiar 
to us from childhood, this very circum- 
stance is apt to make us unfair judges of 
the actors, and thus to prevent us from 
profiting as we might by their examples. 
We are apt, I mean, to forget, how pro- 
bable many things might appear, which 
we know did not take place; and to re- 
gard as perfectly chimerical, expectations 
which we know were not realized, but 
which, had we lived in those times, we 
should doubtless ourselves have enter- 
tained ; and to imagine that there was no 
danger of those evils which were in fact 
escaped. We are apt also to make too 
little allowance for prejudices and asso- 
ciations of ideas, which no longer exist 
precisely in the same form, among our- 
selves, but which are perhaps not more 
at variance with right reason than others 
with which ourselves are infected. 

From the earliest down to the latest 
periods of history, these causes impede 
the full and clear, and consequently pro- 
fitable, view of the transactions related. 
In respect of the very earliest of all hu- 
man transactions, it is matter of common 
remark how prone many are to regard 
with mingled wonder, contempt, and in- 
dignation, the transgression of our first 
parents; as if they were not a fair sample 
of the human race ;—as if any of us would 
not, if he had been placed in precisely the 
same circumstances, have acted as they 
did. The Corinthians, probably, had pe- 
rused with the same barren wonder the 
history of the backslidings of the Israel- 
ites; and needed that Paul should remind 
them, that these things were written for 
their example and admonition. And all, 
in almost every portion of history they 
read, have need of a corresponding warn- 
ing, to endeavour to fancy themselves the 
persons they read of, that they may re- 
cognize in the accounts of past times the 
portraiture of theirown. Itis bya strong 
effort of a vivid imagination (a faculty 
whose importance in the study of history, 
is seldom thought of) that we can so far 
\ransport ourselves in idea to the period, 
for instance, of the reformation, or to any 
period anterior to it, as to forget for the 
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moment all our actual knowledge of the| and severe self-examination as has been 


results—to put ourselves completely in 
the place of the persons living in those 
times, and to enter fully into all their 
feelings. 


In proportion as we succeed in this ef= | 
fort, we shall feel more and more strongly | 
how awfully alarming must have been the. 


first struggles of opposition to the exist- 
ing system—how total a subversion to all 
religion, and dissolution of all the ties of 
social order, the first innovations must 
have appeared to threaten ; and how little 
most men must have been able to foresee 


or conjecture at what point the tendency | 
to change, if permitted to proceed, could | 


be expected to stop. And we shall then, 
I think, cease to wonder, that the frailty 


of our common nature should have led | 


conscientious men (conscientious, | mean, 
as far as regards the goodness, in their 


opinion, of the end proposed) to use with- | 


out scruple almost any means, whether 


of force or fraud, to maintain the existing | 


system, and to avert what appeared to 
them such frightful dangers. 
§. 5. What we should learn for our own 


use from such a view is, not that the dis- | 


honest artifices of Romanism should stand 
excused in our eyes, but that we should 
estimate aright their temptations, in order 
the better to understand our own—that 
we should consider human nature as not 
having been then, in so excessive a de- 
gree as we are apt to fancy, worse than it 
is now;—and that we should condemn 
their frauds, not as employed to support 
a bad system, and to avert imaginary evils, 
since to them, perhaps, the system appear- 
ed as good as our own does to us, and the 
evils as real as any that we apprehend ap- 
pear in our eyes—but from the general 
expediency of fraud—from its intrinsic 
turpitude, and from its especial unfitness 
to be employed in a sacred cause. Con- 
siderations, such as these, will set us 
upon a more painful, but more profitable, 
task, than that of judging our ancestors 
and our erring brethren—the task of ex- 
amining our own conduct, with a watch- 
ful suspicion of the corruption of our 
own nature, and a lively consciousness 
of our liability to like temptations with 
those to which others have yielded. The 
erroneousness of their views, and the 
soundness of our own, as to the end pro- 
posed, does not lessen to us the danger, 
or the evil, of promoting that end by 
means inconsistent with perfect integrity. 

To any one who should be disposed 
not only to approve of such a vigilant 


recommended, but also earnestly and sys- 
tematically to put it in practice, it may be 
worth while to suggest the remark, that 
what may be suitably called pious frauds, 
fall naturally into the two classes of posi- 
tive and negative; the one, the introduc- 
tion or propagation of what is false; the 
other, the mere toleration of it—the con- 
/nivance at any kind of mistake or delu- 
sion already existing in men’s minds. 
Again, in another point of view, frauds 
may be regarded, either as having rela- 
tion, on the one hand, to fallacious argu- 
ments—to false reasons for right conclu- 
sions—or, on the other hand, to false doc- 
trines and erroneous practices, when such 
are taught or connived at. J have sug- 
gested both of these two divisions, as hav- 
ing a reference to practice; because in 
practice it is found that the temptation is 
stronger (because less alarming to the 
conscience) to the use of false reasons 
and sophistical argument in the cause of 
truth, than to the inculcation or toleration 
of erroneous doctrine; and again, that 
there is, for the same reason, a stronger 
temptation to negative than to positive 
fraud; the conscience being easily soothed 
by the reflection, “this or that is a false 
notion indeed, but I did not introduce it; 
and it would unsettle men’s minds too 
much, were I to attempt to undeceive 
them.” 

To particularize the several points in 
which we of the present day are espe- 
cially open to temptations of the descrip- 
tion I have alluded to, would be a task of 
much difficulty and delicacy. For if a 
few cases were selected and dwelt on, 
(and more than a very few it would be 
impossible to discuss within any reasona- 
ble limits,) some might suppose that it 
was to these particular cases the whole 
argument had been directed; and might 
join issue, as it were, on the question, 
whether these were such as to bear out 
that argument: and if something brought 
forward as an instance of an error, should 
chance to be such, as by some was sin- 
cerely believed—by others had never been 
heard of—and by others again was re- 
garded as perfectly insignificant—the re- 
sult might be, that the argument and 
remarks intended to be id/ustrated by such 
instances, (if supposed to rest on those 
instances,) might be regarded by some as 
frivolous, or as unsound. Such at least 
is the mistake which is not unfrequently 
made in many subjects; an instance 
brought forward in illustration of any 
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general remarks or arguments, being not 


unfrequently regarded as the basis on, 


which the whole depends. And yet, if a 
physician, for instance, were to be found 
mistaken in assigning some particular dis- 
order to this or that patient, it would be 
thought strange to infer from this that no 
such disorder ever existed. 

§. 6. Such, however, being the difficul- 
ties in the present subject, it will be better 
perhaps to abstain from any statement of 
matters of fact, and to touch briefly, for 
illustration’s sake, on a few conceivable 
cases; which, whether they ever actually 
occurred or not, will be equally intelligi- 
ble, and will equally answer the purpose 
of explanation. 

I. For example, it is well known, that 
there are sects and other parties of Chris- 
tians, of whose system it forms a part to 
believe in immediate, sensible inspira- 
tion—that the preachers are directly and 
perceptibly moved to speak by the Holy 
Spirit, and utter what he suggests. Now 
suppose any one, brought up in these | 
principles, and originally perhaps a sin- 
cere believer in his own inspiration, be- 
coming afterwards so far sobered, as to 
perceive, or strongly suspect, their delu- 
siveness, and so to modify, at least, his 
views of the subject, as in fact to nullify 
all the peculiarity of the doctrine, which 
yet many of his hearers, he knows, hold 
in its full extent; must he not be strongly 
tempted to keep up what will probably 
seem to him so salutary a delusion? Such 
a case as this I cannot think to be even 
of rare occurrence. For a man of sound 
judgment, and of a reflective turn, must, 
one would think, have it forced on his 
attention, that he speaks better after long 
practice, than when a novice—better on 
a subject he has been used to preach on, 
than on a comparatively new one—and 
better with premeditation, than on a sud- 
den; and all this, as is plain both from 
the nature of the case, and from Scripture, 
is inconsistent with inspiration. Practice 
and study cannot improve the immediate 
suggestions of the Holy Ghost; and the 
apostles were on that ground expressly 
forbidden to “take thought beforehand 
what they should say, or to premeditate ; 
because it should be given them in the 
hour what they should say.” Again, he 
will perhaps see cause to alter his views 
of some passages of Scripture he may 
have referred to, or in other points to 


modify some of the opinions he may have 
expressed ; and this again is inconsistent 
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with the idea of inspiration, at least on 
both occasions. 

Yet with these views of his own preach- 
ing as not really and properly inspired 
and infallible, he is convinced that he is 
inculcating the great and important truths 
of Christianity—that he is consequently, 
in a certain sense, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, from whom all good 
things must proceed—and that his preach- 
ing is of great benefit to his hearers; who 
yet would cease to attend to it, were he 
distinctly to declare to them his own real 
sentiments. In such a case, he must be 
very strongly tempted to commit the 
pious fraud of conniving at a belief which 
he does not himself sincerely hold; con- 
soling- perhaps his conscience with the 
reflection, that when he professes to be 
moved by the Spirit, he says what he is 
convinced is true, though not true in the 
sense in which most of his hearers under- 
stand it;——not true in the sense which 
constitutes that very peculiarity of doc- 
trine wherein originated the separation 
of his sect from other Christians. 

IJ. Again, let us imagine, for example, 
such an instance as this; that an unedu- 
cated person describes to us his satisfac- 
tion at having met with a stratum of ma- 
rine shells on the top of a hill, which he 
concludes to have been deposited there 
by the Mosaic deluge, and which afford 
him a consolatory proof of the truth of 
the Old Testament history; suppose too 
he congratulates himself on having satis- 
fied, by this argument, the minds of some 
sceptics among his own class: what 
would be our duty, and what would be 
our conduct, in such a case? to run the 
apparent risk of not only mortifying his 
feelings, but shaking his faith, by inform- 
ing him, (supposing the case such,) that 
it is fully ascertained that this deposit 
could not have taken place by the action 
of such a deluge as Moses describes? or 
to leave him in full reliance on an argu- 
ment, which, though unsound, leads him 
to a true conclusion? This, which is a 
case conceivably occurring in a Protestant 
country, seems to me an exact parallel to 
a multitude of those in which the Ro- 
manists practise the negative pious fraud 
of leaving men under what they suppose 
a useful delusion. 

II]. Again, suppose the case of one who 
should be warmly attached to the reli- 
gious community of which we are mem- 
bers, in opposition to sectaries, and a 
regular frequenter of our public worship, 
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in consequence of the mention he finds 
in Scripture of the church, together with 
the circumstance, that the building in 
which we assemble for divine service is 
called a “church? No one, who has 
been much conversant with the unedu- 
cated part of society, will doubt the pos- 
sible existence, at least, of such confusion 
of thought, though he may not have ac- 
tually met with it. Now this again is an 
instance of a just conclusion and right 
practice founded ona futile reason. Is 


be ashamed to employ such an argument 
themselves, might yet be tempted to leave 


it uncontradicted, from a doubt of being | 


able to substitute a sound one, which 
should be, to that individual, equally 
satisfactory ? 

IV. Again, let us imagine a case of 
some one desirous to receive, and induce 
others to receive, the rite of confirmation, 


from supposing it alluded to, and enjoined, | 


in the passage of Scripture which de- 
scribes an apostle as going through a cer- 


tain region “confirming the churches” | 


(imscrngifwv); should we venture to at- 
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tempt removing his conviction from this 


false basis, and replacing it on a sound 
one? 

Y. Suppose, again, that some one was 
conscientiously desirous of receiving this 
rite, whom the minister could not bring 
to comprehend the nature of it, or to un- 
derstand any thing of the baptismal 
covenant which is renewed before the 
Christian congregation, and recalled by it, 
might there not, in such a case, be a 
seeming danger; that if under such cir- 
cumstances he refused to sign a recom- 
mendation to the bishop, there might 
grow up a neglect of the ordinance of 
confirmation? while, on the other hand, 
he would know that his signature would 
be understood to testify the existence of 
such fitness on the part of the candidate 
as in fact was wanting; and that conse- 
quently he would be virtually setting his 
hand to a falsehood; and would, more- 
over, be encouraging that superstitious 
notion of some mystical virtue in a rite 
of which the recipient did not understand 
the meaning. Now such a case as this, 
] think, will hardly be considered as in- 
conceivable, or even improbable. 

VJ. Suppose, again, an individual of 
the same class to have a deep reverence 
for the Lord’s day, without even know- 
ing that it is the Lord’s day, but from 
supposing Sunday to be the seventh day 
of the week, and to be kept holy not with 
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any reference to our Lord’s resurrection, 
but solely in memory of the close of the 
creation: there would be, on the one 
hand, the apparent danger of unsettling 
his mind, and diminishing his just rever- 
ence, by letting him know that it is the 
first day of the week, and is commemo- 
rative of the resurrection; and, on the 
other hand, there would be the negative 
pious fraud of leaving his mistake un- 
touched. “Will ye,” says Job, “speak 


| wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully 


it not conceivable, that some who would | 


for him ?? 

VII. If, again, we should meet with a 
case of Christians having a deep reverence 
for all the rites and circumstances of 
Christian burial, founded on a persuasion 
that the souls of those whose bodies are 
interred in consecrated ground, after the 
performance of the funeral service, are in 
a more safe state than they would other- 
wise have been,* might not a danger be 
apprehended, of impairing their respect 
for the ministers of religion and the ser- 
vices of the church, by inculcating the 
groundlessness of that persuasion? And 
might not therefore a minister be tempted, 
in such a case, to leave undisturbed an 
error which he could not charge himself 
with having directly introduced ? 

VIII. Once more; imagine the case of a 
man long hardened in irreligious careless- 
ness or gross vices, conscience-stricken on 
his death-bed, professing sincere repent- 
ance, and earnestly wishing for, and seem- 
ing to implore, a positive assurance from 
the minister of his acceptance with God, 
and his eternal happiness in the next 
world;—a wish in which the relatives 
and friends around him should strongly 
join: and suppose the minister to be one 
who could not satisfy his own mind that 
he had any authority in Scripture for 
speaking positively in such a case; would 
he not be exposed to a temptation of 
feigning a confidence he did not feel, for 
the sake of smoothing the death-bed of 
one for whom nothing else could be done, 
and administering comfort to the afflicted 
survivors ? 

And if a person so situated were anxious 
to receive the Eucharist, though he were 
(suppose) from ignorance respecting reli- 
gion, and long continuance in careless or 
depraved habits, combined with the dis- 
tractions of bodily pain, and the feeble- 
ness of mind resulting from disease, utterly 
incapable of being made to understand the 
nature of Christian repentance, or the doc- 
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trine of Christian redemption, or the right 
use of that sacrament which he craved 
for as a kind of magical charm; (with 
the same kind of superstitious confidence 
which the Papists place in their extreme 
unction;) would not the minister be 
tempted to shut his eyes to the unfitness 
of such a candidate—to the consequent 
nullity of the ordinance, as far as that re- 
cipient is concerned—and to the profana- 
tion. of so celebrating it? And if, more- 
over, we suppose some fanatical teacher 
to be at hand ready to make confident 
promises of salvation if we speak doubt- 
fully, and to administer the sacred ordi- 
nance if we withhold it—and that he 
would in that-case win many converts, 
while we should incur odium, as wanting 
in charity ; we must admit that, in such a 
case as here supposed, the temptation 
would be very strong, to any but a de- 
voted lover of truth, to connive at error, 
as the less of the evils before him. And 
the temptation would be much the stronger 
both in this and in the other supposed 
cases, if we imagine them presented to a 
person who (as might easily be the case) 
had no distinct perception of the ultimate 
dangers of deceit—of the crowd of errors 
likely to spring from one—the necessity 
of supporting hereafter one falsehood by 
another, to infinity—and the liability to 
bring truth into discredit by blending it 
with the untrue; dangers which are re- 
cognized in the popular wisdom of appro- 
priate proverbs. These ill consequences 
may very easily be overlooked in each 
particular instance: for though it is a just 
maxim that falsehood is inexpedient in 
the long run, it is a maxim which it re- 
quires no small experience and reach of 
thought fully and practically to compre- 
hend, and readily to apply: the only safe 
guide for the great mass of mankind is 
the abhorrence of falsehood for its.own 
sake, without looking to its consequences. 

Numberless other like instances might 
be imagined, of at least conceivable oc- 
currence in a Protestant country; but 
those which have been mentioned will be 
sufficient, if they are admitted to be not, 
all of them, total impossibilities, to illus- 
trate my meaning;—to show that our se- 
paration from the church of Rome does 
not place us (nor can we ever be placed 
in this life) in a situation which exempts 
us from all danger of falling into corrup- 
tions—among the rest, the justification 
of pious frauds—substantially similar to 
those with which that church is so justly 
reproached. 
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As for the cases introduced for the sake 
of illustration, | must once more protest 
that they do not profess to be actual facts, 
but merely conceivable suppositions; and 
it is not at all my wish that any one 
should, by testifying displeasure, as against 
a personal charge, fix on himself the cen- 
sure brought against a hypothetical case. 
Indeed I would most gladly be convinced 
that these and all similar suppositions are 
not only not agreeable to fact, but are 
even impossible, and the dangers I appre- 
hend wholly imaginary. If this be so, 

Why then, my taxing, like a wild-goose, flies 

Unclaimed of any man. 
and my warnings will be at least harm- 
less, though unnecessary: ‘ abundans 
cautela non nocet.” 

§. 7. I will conclude this chapter with 
an earnest recommendation of the study 
(with a view to our own warning and in- 
struction) of the various abuses prevailing 
in the Romish church—such a study, | 
mean, as shall go, not only to ascertain 
their actual character, but also to trace 
their gradual progress from their first ap- 
pearance, till they became at length em- 
bodied in the system, and established as 
parts of true religion. In many, if not in 
most instances, they began (as I have 
formerly observed) with the people; and 
were at first, many of them, only connived 
at by the clergy; who dreaded to oppose, 
or to reform, or to acknowledge, errors, 
lest they should shake the whole system 
of faith with which they were connected. 
And let it not be lost sight of, that the 
fraud by which they sought to support 
the system—the “wall daubed with 
untempered mortar,” with which they 
thought to buttress up the edifice—has 
always tended to its decay. Not only 
did it give rise to a hostile separation 
among Christian churches, but in coun- 
tries which have continued under the 
papal sway, the abhorrence and contempt 
excited by the detection of a fraudulent 
system has led the far greater part of the 
educated classes into secret but total apos- 
tasy from Christ. With the indiscriminate 
rashness which is universally so common, 
they have confusedly blended together in 
their minds, Christianity and its corrup- 
tions; and having in so many instances 
detected fraud with absolute certainty, 
they think it not worth while to inquire 
further; but take for granted, that all the 
church teaches, is one tissue of imposture 
and superstition throughout. 

Let not Protestants, then, lose the bene- 
fit of this lesson; “neither let us tempt 
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_ God, as some of them also tempted;” for| but so read them) “for our admonition. 


“all these things happened unto them for| Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
examples, and are written” (if we will|standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 


CHAP. IV. 
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§. 1. THe infallibility of the (so called) | ing and abrogating ;—establishing any 


Catholic church, and the substitution of 
the decrees of popes or of pretended ge- 
neral councils, for the Scriptures, as the 
Christian’s rule of faith and practice, is 
commonly regarded as the foundation of 
the whole Romish system. And it is so, 
in this sense, that if it be once admitted, 
all the rest must follow: if the power of 
“binding and loosing” belong to the 
church of Rome in the extent claimed by 
her, we have only to ascertain what are 
her decisions, and to comply with them 
implicitly. 

But | am convinced that this is not the 
foundation, historically considered, of the 
Romish system ;—that the Romish hier- 
archy did not, in point. of fact, first es- 
tablish their supremacy on a perverted 
interpretation of certain texts, and then 
employ the power thus acquired to intro- 
duce abuses; but resorted, as occasions 
led them, to such passages of Scripture as 
might be wrested to justify the prevailing 
or growing abuses, and to buttress up the 
edifice already in a great measure reared. 

They appeal, as is well known, to our 
Lord’s expression respecting Peter’s being 
made the foundation of his church; an 
expression which could never by possi- 
bility have suggested so extravagant, and 
indeed unmeaning, an interpretation as 
that of a succession of men being each a 
foundation;* and they also appeal to the 
declaration,{ “ Whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven,” as conferring 
on the church of Rome the supreme 
power she claims. Of this and the other 
corresponding passages in our Lord’s dis- 
courses, the most probable explanation is 

_ that which refers to the language common 


among the Jewish doctors; who em- 


ployed the expressions “ to bind,” and “ to 
loose,” (as may be seen abundantly in 
their works respecting traditional regula- 
tions now extant) in the sense of enact- 


* Hinds’ History of the Rise of Christianity, 
vol. i. p. 9. 
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rule or ordinance, so as to make it obli- 
gatory or binding—or, on the other, abo- 
lishing, or forbearing to enact some 
rule, and leaving men exempt—released— 
loosed—from the observance of it. Our 
Lord’s declaration, therefore, will amount 
to this;—that the governors in each 
branch of the church which he founded 
—of the kingdom appointed to his disci- 
ples—with whom, and consequently with 
their successors, he promised to be al- 
ways even unto the end of the world— 
that these governors should have power 
to make regulations for the good govern- 
ment of that society—to admit or refuse 
admission into it—and to establish such 
rules as they might think suitable for the 
edification of its members, and their deco- 
rous worship of God: and that such re- 
gulations of Christ’s servants on earth 
should be ratified and sanctioned by the 
authority of their unseen and spiritual 
Master—should be bound in heaven by 
him. . 
It seems no less plain, that to the go- 
vernors of every society must be entrusted 
the duty of checking such disorderly and 
scandalous conduct in its members, as 
goes to interfere with the purposes of its 
institution, by reprimand or other pe- 
nalties, and ultimately, in extreme cases, 
by expulsion: and they must be em- 
powered to remit such penalties, or to re- 
admit an expelled member, on his testify- 
ing contrition, and making satisfactory 
promises of good behaviour. And this 
is admitted by most Protestants to be the 
force of that declaration, ** whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted, and 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained :” not as if fallible men had power 
to judge of the sincerity of any one’s 
contrition ;—or even if they had, could 
presume to claim the divine privilege of 
forgiving sins as against God !—but that 
they have power to inflict or remit the 
penalties of church censure, and to ex- 
clude, retain, or readmit, as far as outward 
privileges are concerned, any member of 
their own branch of the visible church. 
As for the regulations respecting the 
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conduct of members of that society, which 
they have power to enact or abrogate, it is 
obvious that, as far as these extend only 
to things in themselves indifferent, (such 
as festival days, outward ceremonies, and 
the like) which may and should vary in 
different ages and countries, but yet require 
to be in each instance regulated by some 
acknowledged authority—as far, I say, as 
this exercise of power is confined to mat- 
ters not in themselves essential, it may be 
(and must be, supposing inspiration with- 
drawn) entrusted to uninspired men. But 
on the other hand, the promulgating of 
such articles of faith and rules of con- 
duct as are intrinsically necessary, and 
make part of the terms of salvation—that 
this office—the binding and loosing in re- 
spect of things essential—can be left in the 
hands of none but inspired men, all must 
allow; and we should add, in the hands 
of men who (like the apostles) give proof 
of their inspiration, and produce the cre- 
dentials of their divine commission by 
working sensible miracles. 

§. 2. Whatever slight differences, how- 
ever, there may be among Protestants as 
to the precise sense of these passages, and 
of all that our Lord has said on the sub- 
ject, they all agree in this; that it will by 
no means bear the interpretation put on it 
by the Romanists; who are commonly 
supposed, as has been above remarked, to 
derive from their mistaken view of our 
Lord’s expressions in this place, the mon- 
strous doctrines of the universal supre- 
macy of the church of Rome, and her 
infallibility as to matters of faith. I have 
said that these doctrines are supposed to 
be thus derived, because there is good rea- 
son to think that such is not really the 
case; and that in this point, as in most 
of those connected with the peculiarities 
of Romanism, the mistake is usually 
committed of confounding cause and ef- 
fect. When there is any question about 
any of the doctrines or practices which 
characterize that church, it is natural, and 
it is common, to inquire on what rational 
arguments or on what scriptural author- 
ity these are made to rest; the reasons 
adduced are examined, and, if found in- 
sufficient, the point is considered as set- 
tled: and so it is, as far as regards those 
particular doctrines or practices, when 
judged of by an intelligent and unbiassed 
inquirer. That which is indefensible, 
ought certainly to be abandoned. But it 
is a mistake, and a very common, and 
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practically not unimportant one, to con- 
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tice is to be found in those arguments or 
texts which are urged in support of 
it;—that they furnish the cause, on the 
removal of which the effects will cease of 
course—and that when once those rea- 
sonings are exploded, and those texts 
rightly explained, all danger is at end of 
falling into similar errors. The fact is, that 
in a great number of instances, and by no 
means exclusively in questions connected 
with religion, the erroncous belief or prac- 
tice has arisen first, and the theory has been 
derived afterwards for its support. In 
whatever opinions or conduct men are led 
by any human propensities, they seek to 
defend and justify these by the best argu- 
ments they can devise; and then, assign- 
ing, as they often do, in perfect sincerity, 
these arguments as the cause of their 
adopting such notions, they misdirect the 
course of our inquiry. And thus the 
chance (however small it may be at any 
rate) of rectifying their errors, is dimi- 
nished. For if these be in reality tracea- 
ble to some deep-seated principle of our 
nature, as soon as ever one false founda- 
tion on which they have been placed is 
removed, another will be substituted: as 
soon as one theory is proved untenable, a 
new one will be devised in its place. And 
in the mean time, we ourselves are liable 
to be lulled into a false security against 
errors, whose real origin is to be sought in 
the universal propensities of human nature. 

Not only Romanism, but almost every 
system of superstition, in order to be 
rightly understood, should be (if I may 
so speak) read backwards. To take an 
instance, in illustration of what has been 
said, from the mythological system of the 
ancients; if we inquire why the rites of 
sepulture were regarded by them ‘as of 
such vast importance, we are told that, ac- 
cording to their system of religious be- 
lief, the souls of those whose bodies were 
unburied, were doomed to wander dis- 
consolate on the banks of the river Styx. 
Such a tenet, supposing it previously es- 
tablished, was undoubtedly well calen- 
lated to produce or increase the feeling 
in question : but is it not much the more 
probable supposition, that the natural 
anxiety about our mortal remains, which 
has been felt in every age and country, 
and which those who partake of it are at 
a loss to explain and justify, drove them 
to imagine and adopt the theory which 
gave a rational appearance to feelings and 
practices already existing? 

Again, if the Romanists are urged to de- 


clude that the origin of each tenet or prac-| fend and explain their practice of praying 
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for the souls departed, they refer us to the 
doctrines of their church respecting pur- 
gatory. But it is not really the doctrine 
of purgatory which led to prayers for the 
dead; on the contrary, it is doubtless the 
practice of praying for the dead that gave 
rise to that doctrine; a doctrine which 
manifestly savours of having been invented 
to serve a purpose. Accordingly it never, 
I believe, found its way into the Greek 
church, though prayers for the dead 
(difficult as it is to justify such a practice 
on other grounds) has long prevailed in 
that church, no less than in the Romish. 

If, again, we call on the Romanists to 
justify their invocation of saints, which 
seems to confer on these the divine attri- 


bute of omnipresence, they tell us that | 


the Almighty miraculously reveals to the 
glorified saints in heaven the prayers ad- 


dressed to them, and then listens to their | 


intercession in behalf of the supplicants. 
But the real state of the case doubtless is, 
that the practice which began gradually 
in popular superstition, and was fostered 
and sanctioned by the mingled weakness 
and corruption of the priesthood, was 
afterwards supported by a theory too un- 


founded and too extravagantly absurd to | 


have ever obtained a general reception, 
had it not come in aid of a practice al- 
ready established, and which could be 
defended on no better grounds. 

And the same principle will apply to 
‘the greater part of the Romish errors ; 
the cause assigned for each of them will 
‘in general be found to be in reality its 
eflect ;—the arguments by which it is 
supported—to have gained currency from 
men’s partiality for the conclusion. It is 
thus that we must explain, what is at first 
sight so great a paradox, the vast differ- 
ence of effect apparently produced in 
minds of no contemptible powers, by the 
same arguments ;—the frequent inefficacy 
of the most cogent reasonings, and the 
hearty satisfaction with which the most 
futile are often listened to and adopted. 
Nothing is, in general, easier than to con- 
vince one who is prepared and desirous to 
‘be convinced; or to gain any one’s full ap- 
probation of arguments tending to a con- 
clusion he has already adopted; or to 
refute triumphantly in his eyes, any ob- 
jections brought against what he is un- 
willing to doubt. An argument which 
shall have made one convert, or even 
settled one really doubting mind, though 
it is not of course necessarily a sound ar- 
gument, will have accomplished more than 
one which receives the unhesitating assent 
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and loud applause of thousands who had 
already embraced, or were predisposed to 
|embrace, the conclusion. 

| JT am aware that there is in some minds 
an opposite tendency, to excessive doubt 
in cases where their wishes are strong; 
a morbid distrust of evidence which they 
are especially anxious to find conclusive. 
‘Different temperaments (sometimes vary- 
| ing with the state of health of each indivi- 
(dual) lead towards these contrary mis- 
‘calculations. Each of us probably has a 
natural leaning to one or other (often to 
both, alternately) of these infirmities—the 
| over-estimate or under-estimate of the 
reasons in favour of a conclusion we wish 
|to find true. The difficulty is, not to fly 
from one extreme to the other, but to 
avoid both, and to give an unbiassed ver- 
| dict according to the evidence ; preserving 
the indifference of the judgment even in 
cases where the wild cannot, and indeed 
‘should not be indifferent. 

Obvious, however, as these principles 
‘must appear, it is not at all uncommon to 
lose sight of them; it is not uncommon 
to hear wonder expressed at the supposed 
| weakness of understanding of those who 
assent to arguments utterly invalid, but to 
which they have in fact never applied 
their minds. And it is much more com- 
mon to hear some course of argument 
confidently proclaimed as triumphant and 
decisive in establishing or refuting some 
doctrine, merely on the ground of its 
being approved by those predisposed to 
assent to it. Whether, in fact, it be such 
or not, it is impossible we can fully esti- 
mate its weight till we have seen it tried 
in an even balance, or against a preponde- 
rating scale ;-—till we have seen how it is 
received by the indifferent, or the adverse. 
For, through the operation of the principle 
I have been speaking of, arguments have 
commanded the unhesitating assent of all 
men, for centuries together, without pos- 
sessing, in reality, any weight at all. 

§. 3. It is, on many accounts, of great 
practical importance to trace, as far as we 
are able, each error to its real source. If, 
for instance, we supposed the doctrine of 
transubstantiation to be really founded, as 
the Romanists pretend, and as, no doubt, 
many of them sincerely believe, on the 
words “this is my body,” we might set 
this down as an instance in which the 
language of Scripture rashly interpreted 
has led to error. Doubtless there are 
such instances; but I can never believe 
that this is one of them; viz., that men 
really were led by the words in question 
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to believe in transubstantiation; for be- 
sides the intrinsic improbability of such 
an error having so arisen, we have the 
additional proof, that the passage was 
before the eyes of the whole Christian 
world for ten centuries before the doctrine 
was thought of. And again, if we suppose 
the doctrine to have, in fact, arisen from 
the misinterpretation of the text, we shall 
expect to remove the error by showing 
reasons whereby the passage should be 
understood differently : a very reasonable 
expectation, where the doctrine has sprung 
from the misinterpretation; but quite 
otherwise, where, as in this case, the mis- 
interpretation has sprung from the doc- 
trine. When there was a leaning in men’s 
minds towards the reception of the tenet, 
they of course looked for the best con- 
firmation of it that Scripture would afford. 

There is no instance, however, that 
better exemplifies the operation of this 
principle, than the one immediately before 
us—the Romish doctrines of the universal 
supremacy and infallibility of their church. 
If we inquire how the Romanists came so 
strangely to mistake the passages of Scrip- 
‘ture to which they appeal, we shall be 
utterly bewildered in conjecture, unless 
we read backwards the lesson imprinted 
on their minds, and seek for the true cause 
in the natural predisposition to look out 
for, and implicitly trust, an infallible 
guide, and to find a refuge from doubts 
and dissensions, in the unquestioned and 
unlimited authority of the church. This 
indeed had been gradually established, 
and vested in the Romish see, before it 
was distinctly claimed. Men did not 
submit to the authority, because they were 
convinced it was of divine origin and in- 
fallible; but, on the contrary, they were 
convinced of this, because they were dis- 
posed so to submit. The tendency to 
“teach for doctrines the commandments 
of men,” and to acquiesce in such teach- 
ing, is not the effect, but the cause, of their 
being taken for the commandments of God. 

Unwilling as men may be to submit 
their actions to an uncontrolled despotism, 
that indolence of mind which the Greek 
historian remarks as making them “ averse 
to take trouble in the investigation of 
truth, and willing rather to acquiesce in 
what is ready-decided for them,” has, in 
all ages, and on all subjects, disposed 
multitudes to save themselves this trouble, 
and escape at the same time the uneasi- 
ness of doubting, by an implicit submis- 
sion to some revered authority. The 
disposition indeed to submit and assent 
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implicitly is (like all our other natural 
propensities) nothing intrinsically and es- 
sentially bad, when rightly directed, and 
duly controlled; but, like all the rest, is 
liable to misdirection and excess. What- 
ever is satisfactorily proved to come from 
God is entitled to our submissive assent ; 
and whatever there is of what He has re- 
vealed to us, that surpasses human com- 
prehension, has a claim to be received on 
his authority alone, without vain attempts 
to explain or to prove it “a priori.” ‘That 
the implicit deference justly due to Divine 
authority, should have been often unduly 
extended to human, is what we might, from 
the infirmity of our nature, have even ante- 
cedently conjectured ; and no one can sup- 
pose that this misdirected and excessive 
veneration originated in the church of 
Rome, or is even confined to the case of 
religion, who recollects that the decisive 
appeal of the Pythagoreans to the “ ipse 
dixit” of their master was even proverbial 
among the ancients: and that ata later 
period, the authority of Aristotle on philo- 
sophical questions was for many ages re- 
garded as no less decisive. To question 
his decisions on these matters was long 
considered as indicating no less presump- 
tuous rashness, than to dispute those of 
the church of Rome as to matters of faith. 

§. 4. As for the local extent of the 
Roman pontiff’s jurisdiction, the claim of 
universal supremacy for that particular 
see is of course an error of the Romanists 
as Romanists; for though the same en- 
croaching and ambitious disposition may 
exist in others as in the Romish hier- 
archy, it must of course, wherever it 
exists, lead each to extend the dominion 
and exalt the power, of his own church, 
state, empire, or school, over others. 
But the tendency to claim or to pay un- 
due deference to the authority of unin- 
spired men, is an error of the Roman- 
ists, not as Romanists, but as human 
beings. The degree of respect generally 
paid and justly due to the authority* of 
the wise—the virtuous—the learned—-the 
majority—which amounts to a presump- 
tion, more or less strong, of what they 
have maintained—a presumption which 
demands a careful examination of the rea- 
sons on both sides, before we decide 
against them—this respect was gradually 
heightened into a blind acquiescence, 
which forbade men even to seek for rea- 
sons at all. The morbid dread of uncer- 


_* Animportant ambiguity in the word authority 
will be presently noticed. 
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tainty, perplexity, and dissension, led 
them to preclude all doubts as to the 
sense of Scripture, by a decisive authority ; 
an authority which they pretend to rest on 
a text whose sense is in itself doubtfw ;* 
and thus to save, as it were, the ship from 
being tossed by winds and waves, by 
casting anchor on an object which was 
itself floating. But they succeeded in 
delivering themselves from actual doubt, 
though not from reasons for doubt; and 


were lulled into that apathetic tranquillity, 


which is the natural result of compulsory 
cessation of discussion. “Seeing then 
that these things cannot be spoken against, 
ye ought to be quiet,” is an expression 
which may be used to characterize this 


indolent uninquiring acquiescence. They | 
were to receive whatever the holy Catholic | 
church decreed, or might decree, to be 
received ; even though ignorant of what. 
many of the doctrines were, to which | 


they thus assented. 

“ Js it conceivable,” they thought, “ that 
the great body of the church, including 
all its governors, for whose preservation 
in the right way so many thousands of 
pious Christians have been always daily 
offering up their prayers, and with whom 


Christ promised to be, always, even unto) 


the end—is it conceivable that all these 
should have been for ages together in 
gross and dangerous error on important 
points? No, surely,” they said to them- 
selves and to each other, “ this is impos- 
sible; it could never have been permitted.” 
Now if this is not possible, the church 
must be infallible. 

If we consider, in this point of view, 
the growth of the doctrine, we shall no 
longer think it so strange as at first sight 
it appears, that such a claim should have 
arisen. Nor (which is more important 
for our purpose) shall we think it incredi- 
ble, that a similar course of reasoning 
should be likely to take place in the minds 
of Protestants, and should lead to a like 
result :—that the supposition, of any error 
in religious matters besetting wise, good, 
pious, learned, humble, and diligent men, 
should appear so strange, that at length 
the strangeness should be regarded as 
amounting to impossibility; and when 
once this point is reached, the claim to 
jnfallibility is virtually set up. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that the 
claim of infallibility in the church, when 
it is distinctly avowed, is at least more 


* See Blanco White’s “ Evidence against Ca- | 


tholicism.” 
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consistent—perhaps I may say more ho- 
nest—than the sort of appeal which is 
sometimes made Protestants to the au- 
thority of the “universal church,” and 
which may be characterized by the homely 
though expressive proverbial metaphor, of 
“playing fast and loose.” A person is 
loudly censured perhaps for taking a dif- 
ferent view of some doctrine from that 
which, it is assumed, prevailed generally 
in the church (i.e. the great mass of 
Christians) for many ages; the writers, 
| termed “the Fathers,” are appealed to; 
and it is represented as inconceivable, 
that the great body of the Christian world 
‘should have long been in error on such 
and such a point. And, no doubt, there 
is a presumption* in favour of what has 
been long admitted by the majority; 
stronger arguments are called for against 
it, than if it were something novel, or the 
opinion only of a few. But when this 
presumption is adduced as nearly deci- 
sive, and it is then urged, on the other 
side, as it consistently may be, that the 
great majority, both in the eastern and 
western churches, are, and have been for 
many centuries, and were, at the very time 
referred to, worshippers of relics, and of 
the Virgin, &c., the same Protestant ad- 
vocate will reply, that these doctrines are 
unscriptural—that human divines are fal- 
lible, and that we ought to ‘obey God 
rather than man.” Nowif we regard the 
“Fathers” as men subject to human in- 
firmity, and teaching truth mixed with 
error, we ought to appeal to them as such: 
if we appeal to them, or to any set of 
men, with an air of decisive triumph, we 
should be prepared to admit their infalli- 
bility throughout. It surely is not fair to 
make the church’s authority of the highest 
or the lowest value, according as it hap- 
pens to support, or to oppose, our own 
conclusions. 

§. 5. Indeed, monstrous as the Romish 
doctrine of the infallibility of the church 
at first sight appears, and widely different 
as the claim is usually regarded from any 
that have ever been advocated by Protest- 
ants, there have not been wanting persons 
who (in consequence perhaps of the pre- 
valence of the practice just noticed) have 
represented the Romish church as differ- 
ing little in this point from our own, and 
indeed every other. “It is true,” (they 
say,) “the church of England disclaims 
the right of requiring assent to any article 
of faith which may not be proved by 


* Elements of Rhetoric, parti. chap. iii. §. 2. 
E* 
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Scripture: but then if she claims the right 
of deciding without appeal what doctrines 
are scriptural, and requires of all her 
members the admission, not only of the 
authority of Scripture, but of her inter- 
pretation of it, and an admission of all the 
doctrines founded on that interpretation, 
the same end is gained: since even the 
church of Rome might have professed to 
appeal to Scripture in behalf all her doc- 
trines, retaining the power of deciding defi- 
nitely what books should be received as 
Scripture, and what is the true sense of 
each passage. “The difference then,” 
they urge, (I am quoting the arguments of 
an author of no mean ability,) “ between 
the two churches, amounts only to this; 
that the one cannot err, and the other 
never does; the one is infallible, and the 
other always in the right.” For though 
it is declared that other churches have 
erred, and not denied that our own may, 
it is never admitted that ours (as consti- 
tuted at the Reformation) has fallen into 
any error. 

This charge of advancing a virtual claim 
to infallibility, though specious at the first 
glance, melts away before a close exa- 
mination; for, in fact, the claim of our 
church is no other than even every indi- 
vidual, without any arrogance, advances, 
and cannot but advance, in his own be- 
half. Whoever professes to hold any 
doctrine, implies by that very expression 
his conviction of its truth. For an indi- 
vidual (and a church no less) to acknow- 
ledge the erroneousness of his present 
tenets, would be a. contradiction in terms. 
‘And the erroneousness of many of her 
former tenets, during our subjection to the 
papal sway, our church amply acknow- 
ledged by the very act of reforming. 

But every church must have certain 
terms of communion, the rejection of 
which implies exclusion from that com- 
munion; since the very idea of a reli- 
gious society is incompatible with a fun- 
damental discrepancy of religious per- 
suasion. And since such discrepancies 
may, and do, exist among those who 
agree in admitting the supreme authority 
of Scripture, it is plain that this admission 
cannot be of itself a sufficient bond of 
union. Qur church, therefore, (as every 
religious society must do, either avow- 
edly or virtually,) fixed on certain doc- 
trines as necessary to be admitted by those 
who should be members of it; not de- 
‘nouncing as heretics* the members of 


~ * Tt is well worth remarking, that our church 
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other churches who might hold different 
doctrines; but of course not admitting 
her own to be erroneous; which would 
be saying in the same breath that they are 
not her own. An individual indeed will 
often have not made up his mind as to this 
‘or that question; and will often express 
doubts as to some opinion which he is 
rather inclined to adopt: but for a church 
to make a declaration of doubt would 
be absurd. In whatever points our re- 
formers felt themselves undecided, and in 
whatever, though themselves convinced, 
they thought it unnecessary to require 
general assent—on such points they would 
of course say nothing. Whatever they 
set forth, they could not but set forth, as, 
in their judgment, both true, and essential. 

It is possible, indeed, for a church to 
multiply unnecessarily her articles of faith, 
and thus narrow too much the terms of 
her communion: but if in any case this 
fault were committed, and even if we sup- 
pose many of the doctrines so laid down 
to be fundamentally erroneous, still this 
fault would be of a totally different kind 
from that of advancing a claim to infal- 
libility.* 

In short, to profess certain doctrines, 


| 
| 


has denounced the Romanists as erroneous indeed, 
but not as heretical. If one brought up in the 
bosom of our church were to preach, for instance, 
| the doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass, he would 
be properly pronounced as heretical; but we claim 
no spiritual authority over the members of other 
churches. The Romanists do; and accordingly 
denominate us, with perfect consistency, heretics ; 
as being properly members, though rebellious 
members, of their church, See Blanco White’s 
Evidence against Catholicism, p.118., and Hinds’ 
History, vol. ii. p. 41—45, 

* Much of the confusion of thought which has 
arisen on this subject is to be traced to the ambi 
| guity of the word “ authority;” which is some- 

times used, in the primary sense, (corresponding 
with auctoritas,) to signify the weight assigned to 
the example or opinion of those who, in any point, 
are likely to be competent judges, and which raises 
a presumption in favour of what they have done 
or maintained ; as when we appeal to the “author- 
ity” of some historian or philosopher: but some- 
times again, and that not unfrequently, it is used 
(in the sense of potestas) to signify power, to 
which we are absolutely bound to submit; as 
when we speak of the authority of a magistrate. 
The language of our article keeps clear of this 
ambiguity, in the statement, that «the church has 
power to ordain rites and ceremonies,” (not at 
variance with God’s Word,) and has authority in 
controversies of faith.’ But still, the use of the 
word authority in the sense of power is so com- 
mon, that it has, I have no doubt, aided in produe- 
ing the impression, that a claim is advanced by 


the church of being an infallible interpreter of 
| Scripture. 
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and (which is implied by so doing) to de- 
clare that those doctrines are true, is, for 
every church, allowable, because inevita- 
ble; to err in any of those doctrines, or 
in the mode of setting them forth, as long 
as there is a readiness to correct any thing 
that shall be proved at variance with 
Scripture or with reason, is nothing un- 
pardonable, nor, in its results, incurable : 
while to deny the liability to error, and to 
claim, without warrant, the infallibility 
which implies inspiration, is in itself pre- 
sumptuous impiety, and leads to intermi- 
nable corruption. 

For the difference is no’mere theoreti- 
cal nicety, but of most extensive practi- 
cal importance. The claim to exemption 
from error shuts the door against reform. 
The smallest change in any article of 
faith would break the talisman of infalli- 
bility, and the magic edifice of papal do- 
minion would crumble into ruins. In 
matters of discipline, indeed, the Romish 


church might introduce reforms, without | 


compromising her claim; since there the 
question is one not of truth, but of expe- 
diency : which may vary in each different 
age and country. But her regulations re- 
specting discipline have been so inter- 
twined with doctrinal points, that she has 
generally dreaded to alter any thing, lest 
her infallibility should be called in ques- 
tion. For instance, it has never been 
contended that the adoration of images 
and relics is essential to Christianity ; 
there would therefore be no inconsistency 
on the part of the Romish church in re- 
medying that abuse: but it has been 
thought probable (and not without reason) 
that to do so might raise suspicions as to 
the wisdom of originally sanctioning the 
practice, as to the soundness of the ar- 
guments and decisions by which it was 
maintained against Protestants—and as to 
the truth of the miraculous legends con- 
nected with it; and the upholders of the 
Romish system have accordingly always 
dreaded (as was remarkably exemplified 
not long since in respect of some efforts 
towards such an amelioration, made in 
Germany) to touch a single stone of their 
infirm fabric, lest another, and another 
should be displaced. For those who are 
conscious, or who at all suspect, (whether 
with or without good reason,) that great 
part of the system they are maintaining 
is thoroughly unsound, are naturally led 
to regard the beginning of reformation 
(even as Solomon’ says of the beginning 
of strife) as “like the letting out of wa- 
ter ;? when once commenced they know 
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not to what it may proceed, or how it 
can be stopped. And thus it is that the 
claim to infallibility burdens the church 
of Rome with a load of long-accumulated 
errors and abuses, to which many _proba- 
bly of her adherents are by no means 
blind, but of which they know not how 
to relieve her. 

To this evil must be added, that the claim 
of an infallibility independent of Scripture, 
naturally tends towards the result which 
in fact took place, the prohibition of trans- 
lations,and the discouragement of the study 
of the Scriptures, as needless, and unsafe, 
for the mass of the Christian laity. And 
even after the removal or relaxation of this 
restriction, the people, even with the Bible 
in their hands, are evidently far less likely 
to perceive the erroneousness of any doc- 
trines of their church, if that church does 
not profess to rest those doctrines on 
Scripture alone, but on her own independ- 
ent and paramount authority. Thou- 
sands must have perceived many Romish 
tenets to be unwarranted by Scripture, 
who have yet never thought of regarding 
that as ground for calling them in ques- 
tion. On the other hand, “even corrupt 
churches, provided they did not suppress 
the Scriptures, or disallow them as the 
only rule of faith, may still afford to many 
of their members the means of correcting 
their errors, and ascertaining the essential 
truths of Christianity.””* 

§. 6. But are Protestants then, as long 
as they do but acknowledge these princi- 
ples, exempt from all danger of any such 
error as that for which the Romish church 
has now been censured? By no means. 
Such might indeed have been the case had 
the clair to infallibility for the decisions of 
the church, and the comparative disregard 
of Scripture, been the cause, instead of 
being, as in truth it was, the effect, of the 
tendency to pay undue deference to hu- 
man authority. The real cause of that 
tendency is to be sought in the principles 
of our common nature ;—in the disposi- 
tion to carry almost to idolatry the vene- 
ration due to the wise, and good, and 
great;—in the dislike of doubtand of trou- 
blesome investigation—the dread of per- 
plexity and disagreement—and the desire 
of having difficult questions finally settled, 
and brought into the form of dogmas 
ready prepared for acceptance in a mass. 
While this disposition} continues to form 


* Hawkins on Tradition, p. 42. : 

+ Which cannot perhaps be so well described 
in our language, as by the words of the Greek his- 
torian, it ra eroud annoy TeerovTal. 
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a part of our nature, we can never, but by 
continual self-distrust, be safe from its ef- 
fects. And the danger of virtually sub- 
stituting human authority for divine is the 
greater, from the necessity which exists 
of making use of human expositions of 
Scripture ; not only for the purpose, above 
alluded to, of providing a symbol, test, or 
creed, (such as our thirty-nine articles,) 
in order to ascertain a sufficient agree- 
ment in members of the same religious 
community, but also for the purposes of 
public worship, and of catechetical in- 
struction. For the sacred writers have 
not only transmitted only one short form 
of prayer,* and no complete form for the 
administration of the Christian ordinances, 
but have not even left us any systematic 
course of instruction in the Christian doc- 
trines. These they have left to be col- 
lected from histories and epistles, evi- 


dently addressed to Christians—to persons | 


who had already been regularly instructed 
(catechized as the word is in the original) 
in the principles of the faith: thusf leav- 


ing, as it should seem, to the church the 
office of systematically teaching, and to | 


the Scriptures that of proving the Chris- 
tian doctrines. 

And it is a circumstance not a little re- 
markable, that they should, all of them, 
have thus abstained from committing to 
writing (what they must have been in the. 
habit of employing orally) a catechism | 
or course of elementary instruction in| 
Christianity, consisting of a regular series | 
of unquestionable canons of doctrine—_ 
articles of faith duly explained and de-| 
veloped—in short, a compendium of the 
Christian religion; which we may be sure | 
(had such ever existed) would have been | 
carefully transmitted to posterity. This, 
I say, must appear to every one, on a lit- 


tle reflection, something remarkable ;_ but | 


it strikes me as literally miraculous. 1) 
mean, that the procedure appears to me 
dictated by a wisdom more than human ; 
and that the apostles and their immediate 
followers must have been supernaturally 
withheld from taking a course which 
would naturally appear to them the most 
expedient. Considering how very great 
must have been the total number of all 
the elders and catechists appointed, in 
various places, by the apostles, and by 
those whom they commissioned, it seems 
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should have thought of doing what must 
have seemed so obvious, as to write, under 
the superintendence and correction of the 
apostles, some such manual for the use of 
his hearers : as was in fact done repeatedly 
in subsequent ages, (i.e. after, as we hold, 
the age of inspiration was passed,) in all 
the churches where any activity existed. 
Thus much, at least, appears to me indu- 
bitable: that impostors would have taken 
sedulous care (as Mahomet did) to set 
forth a complete course of instructions in 
their faith; and that enthusiasts would 
never have failed, some of them at least, 
to fall into the same plan; so that an 
omission which is, on all human princi- 
ples, unaccountable, amounts to a moral 
demonstration of the divine origin of our 
religion. And this argument, we should 
observe, is not drawn from the supposed 
wisdom of such an appointment: it holds 
good equally, however little we may per- 
ceive the expediency of the course actu- 
ally pursued; for that which cannot have 
come from man, must have come from 
God. If the apostles were neither en- 
thusiasts nor impostors, they must have 
been inspired; whether we can under- 
| stand, or not, the reasons of the proce- 
dure which the Holy Spirit dictated. 

In this case, however, attentive consi- 
deration may explain to us these reasons. 
God’s wisdom doubtless designed to guard 
us against a danger, which J think no hu- 
man wisdom ‘would have foreseen—the 
danger of indolently assenting to, and 
committing to memory, a “ form of sound 
words;” which would in a short time 
have become no more than a form of 
words ;—received with passive reverence, 
and scrupulously retained in the mind— 
leaving no room for doubt—furnishing no 
call for vigilant investigation—affording 
no stimulus to the attention, and making 
no vivid impression on the heart. It is 
only when the understanding is kept on 
the stretch by the diligent search—the 
watchful observation—the careful deduc- 
tion—which the Christian Scriptures call 
forth, by their oblique, incidental, and 
irregular mode of conveying the know- 
ledge of Christian doctrmes—it is then 
only, that the feelings, and the moral 
portion of our nature, are kept so awake 
as to receive the requisite impression ; and 
itis thus accordingly that Divine wisdom 


hardly »credible, that no one of these 


* Hinds’ History of the Rise of Christianity, 
vol. ii. p. 114, 115. 
{ See Hawkins’ Dissertation on Tradition. 


has provided for our wants, “ Curis acuens 
mortalia corda.” 

It should be observed also, that a single 
systematic course of instruction, carrying 
with it divine authority, would have su- 
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perseded the framing of any others—nay, 
would have made even the alteration of a 
single word of what would, on this sup- 


: it? ° * . . . 
position, have been Scripture,* appear an | even inwardly in thought, by multitudes 


impious presumption; and yet could not 
possibly have been well-adapted for all 
the varieties of station, sex, age, intellec- 
tual power, education, taste, and habits 
of thought. So that there would have 
been an almost inevitable danger, that 
such an authoritative list of credenda 
would have been regarded by a large 
proportion of Christians with a blind and 
unthinking reverence, which would have 
excited no influence on the character; 
they would have had “a form of godli- 
ness; but denying the power thereof,” 
the form itself would have remained with 
them only as the corpse of departed re- 
ligion. 

§. 7. Such then being the care with 
which God’s providence has guarded 
against leading us into this temptation, it 
behoves us to be careful that we lead not 
ourselves into temptation, nor yield to 
those which the natural propensities of 
the human heart present. For, through 
the operation of those principles which I 
have so earnestly, and perhaps too co- 
piously, dwelt on, we are always under 
more or less temptation to exalt some 
human exposition of the faith to a prac- 
tical equality with the Scriptures, by de- 
voting to that our chief attention, and 
making to it our habitual appeal. 

And why, it may be said, should we 
scruple to do this? giving to Scripture 
the precedence indeed. in point of dignity, 
as the foundation on which the other is 
built, but regarding the superstructure as 
no less firm than the foundation on which 
it is fairly built? “ I am fully convinced,” 
aman may say, “ that such and such an 
exposition conveys the genuine doctrines 
of the Scriptures: in which case it must 
be no less true than they; and may there- 
fore, by those who receive it, be no less 
confidently appealed to. Supposing us 
fully to believe its truth, it answers to us 
the purpose of Scripture: since we can 
but fully believe that. For in mathematics, 
for instance, we are not more certain of 
the axioms and elementary propositions, 
than we are of those other propositions 
which are proved from them: nor is there 
any need to go back at every step to those 
first theorems which are the foundation 
of the whole.” 


* Hinds’ History of the Rise of Christianity, 
vol. ii, p. 236. 3 
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The principle which I have here stated, 
as favourably as I am able, is one which, 
I believe, is often not distinctly stated, 


who feel and act conformably to it. 

One obvious answer which might be 
given to such reasoning is, that to assign 
to the deductions of uninspired men the 
same perfect certainty as belongs to ma- 
thematical demonstrations, and to repose 
the same entire confidence in their exposi- 
tions of Scripture, as in Scripture itself, is 
manifestly to confer on those men the at- 
tribute of infallibility. Believe, indeed, we 
must, in the truth of our own opinions: 
nor need it be such a wavering and hesi- 
tating belief, as to leave us incessantly 
tormented by uneasy doubts: but if we 
censure the Romish church for declaring 
herself not liable to error, we must, for 
very shame, confess our own liability to 
it, not in mere words, but in practice; by 
being ever ready to listen to argument— 
ever open to conviction ;—by continually 
appealing and referring at every step “ to 
the law and to the testimony,”—by con- 
tinually tracing up the stream of religious 
knowledge to the pure fountain-head—the 
living waters of the Scriptures. 

There is no need, however, to dwell 
exclusively on the argument drawn from 
the possibility of our being mistaken; a 
danger which of course each one hopes, 
in each particular case, to have escaped. 
There is one decisive argument, perfectly 
simple, and accessible to every under- 
standing, and especially acceptable to a 
pious mind, against employing any human 
statement of doctrines in place of Scrip- 
ture as the standard to be habitually ap- 
pealed to: it is not the will of God that 
this should be done. For if it had been 
his design, that there should be any such 
regular system of doctrine for habitual 
reference, and from which there. should 
be, in ordinary practice, no appeal, he 
would surely have enjoined, or at least 
permitted, (and the permission would have 
been sufficient to insure the same result,) 
the framing of some such confession of 
faith or catechism, by his inspired ser- 
vants themselves; since such a system 
would fully have answered the purpose 
in question, with the great additional ad- 
vantage, that it must have commanded the 
assent of all who acknowledge the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. 

No church, therefore, is empowered to 
do that, which God for wise reasons evi- 
dently designed should not be done. He 
has left to the church the office of pre- 
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serving* the Scriptures, and introducing 
them to the knowledge of her members, 
as the sole standard of faith—as not merely 
the first step and foundation of proof, like 
the elementary propositions of mathema- 
tics, but as the only source of proof; and 
he has left her also the office of teaching 
the Christian doctrines from the Scrip- 
tures. A church is authorized to set 
forth for this purpose, 1, Catechisms— 
homilies—in short, whatever may be 
needful for systematic elementary teach- 
ing : it is authorized again, 2, to draw up 
creeds as a test or symbol to preserve uni- 
formity of faith in her members: and it is 
also, 3, authorized to frame offices for 
public worship and administration of the 
sacraments. But all these human compo- 
sitions must be kept to their own proper 
uses. However wisely framed they may 
be—however confident, and justly confi- 
dent, we may feel, of their truth and 
scriptural character—we must never put 
them in the place of Scripture, by making 
them the standard of habitual appeal. 
Works of Christian instruction should be 
employed for instruction ; works of devo- 
tion, for devotion ;—symbolical works, 
such as creeds and articles, for their 
proper purpose of furnishing a test of any 
person’s fitness to be acknowledged a 
member, or a minister, of our church. 
But never, if we would in deed and in 
spirit avoid the errors of Romanism— 
never should we appeal to creeds, litur- 
gies, or catechisms, for the proof of any 
doctrine, or the refutation of any error. 
Never must we admit as decisive such a 
syllogism as this: “the doctrines of our 
church are Scriptural; this is a doctrine 
of our church; therefore, &c. :” I mean, 
this must never be admitted, without im- 
mediately proceeding to the proof of the 
first premiss. And whenever we refer, in 
proof or disproof of any doctrine, to the 
Articles or Liturgy, for instance, we not 
only should not appeal to them alone, 
but we should also carefully point out 
that we refer to them not as the authorized 
formularies of a church, but simply as the 
writings of able and pious men, which 
would be deserving of attention, suppos- 
ing them to be merely private sermons, 
&e. To refer to them as backed by the 
church’s sanction, adds to them no legiti- 
mate force in respect of the abstract truth 
of any position. Such an appeal may in- 
deed, in practice, be decisive, (and justly 

* Hinds’ History of the Rise of Christianity, 
vol. il. p, 118. 
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so,) as far as regards members of our 
church: but it is, in truth, only an “ argu- 
mentum ad hominem.” If any charge 
is to be brought personally against an in- 
dividual, as unfit to be a member or 
minister of the church, the appeal is na- 
turally, and rightly, made to her formu- 
laries composed for this very purpose : 
but when the question is not about a 
person, but a doctrine—when the abstract 
truth of any tenet is in question, “ to the 
law and to the testimony!” It savours 
of the spirit of Romanism to refer for the 
proof or disproof of doctrines, solely, or 
chiefly, to any, the most justly venerated, 
human authority—to any thing but the 
inspired word of God. For if any one 
proves any thing from our Articles or 
Liturgy, for instance, either he could 
have proved it from Scripture, or he 
could not: if he could not, he is impeach- 
ing either the scriptural character of the 
church’s doctrines, or his own knowledge 
of the scriptural basis on which they rest : 
if he could have proved it from Scripture, 
that is the course he should have taken : 
not only because he would thus have 
proved his point both to those who re- 
ceive our Articles, and also to those who 
dissent from them; but also, because it is 
thus, and thus only, we can preserve to 
Scripture its due dignity and proper office, 
and avoid the dangerous and encroaching 
precedent of substituting human authority 
for divine. 

For it is important to remember, that 
human formularies, when once the habit 
is established of making a definitive ap- 
peal to them for the proof of any disputed 
point, have a tendency not only to rival, 
but to supersede,:Scripture. They are 
usually drawn up in a more compact and 
regular form, such as to facilitate refer- 
ence; and they are purposely and care- 
fully framed, so as to exclude certain 
particular interpretations, which those of 
a different persuasion have introduced.* 


* Tt is on this ground, I believe, that the masters 
of several of our charity schools are enjoined to 
confine themselves entirely to the printed questions 
drawn up for their use, and to give the children 
no explanations of their own. The consequence 
is, that neither masters nor pupils are trained to 
exercise their minds in developing the sense of 
Scripture, but merely to exercise the memory in 
reciting words by rote. It is urged, that the master 
might fall into errors; and that though the framers 
of the printed questions and answers do not dis 
tinctly claim infallibility, their deliberate decisions 
are at least Jess liable to error than the views which 
might be taken by a number of comparatively un- 
learned men, and are less liable to be misunder- 
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The convenience thence resulting ought 
to put us the more on our guard against 
this encroaching character of human 
compositions. More troublesome indeed 
may be the diligent search of the Scrip- 


tures than a compendious appeal to esta- | 


blished formularies; but God has appoint- 
ed that this labour shall be the Christian’s 
lot, and shall bring with it amply its own 
reward. The care, and diligence, and 
patient thought, and watchful observation 
required in drawing for ourselves the 
Christian truths from the pure spring- 
head, will be repaid by our having, 
through divine grace, those truths ulti- 
mately fixed in the heart as well as in 
the understanding ;—we shall not only 
“read,” but “mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest them,” so that the heavenly nou- 
rishment will enter into our whole frame, 
and make us not merely sound theolo- 
gians, but, what is much more, sincere 
Christians and good men, truly “wise 


stood than Scripture itself. The same reasoning 
would, if fairly followed up, lead to the substitution 
of homilies drawn up by authority, for all other 
preaching ; and, ultimately, to the confinement of 
the Scriptures themselves to a set of authorized 
interpreters. How easily one may be on the high 
road to Romanism without suspecting it! No 
doubt the Romanists are right in maintaining that 
Scripture is liable to be wrested by “ the unlearned 
and unstable, to their own destruction; and that 
it is possible to draw up forms so precise and 
systematic, as to be less liable to misinterpretation, 
and expressly guarded against particular errors 
which have been founded on particular misinter- 
pretations of Scripture: and all this ended in 
their “taking away the key of knowledge, neither 
entering in themselves, nor suffering others to 
enter in.” But even had they (which is incon- 
ceivable, considering what human nature is) em- 
balmed no doctrinal errors in this system, they 
would still, as has been already remarked, have 
substituted a cold, lifeless, formal orthodoxy of 
profession, for active, vital, heartfelt religion. 
Our church, accordingly, knowing that the at- 
tempt to exclude the possibility of error, leads to 
the suppression of practically operating scriptural 
truth, braved the risk of such errors as might 
from time to time arise, by suffering the people to 
study the Scriptures, and the ministers to expound 
them, according to the best of their judgment; 
not confining to the homilies any except such 
pastors as might be judged incompetent to preach ; 
and enjoining the bishops to give all diligence in 
selecting learned and discreet persons for the 
ministry. ~~ : 

- And it would surely be the most consistent 
with these principles to select carefully the best 
qualified masters—to be diligent in giving each 
of them individually the best instructions, and to 
superintend watchfully their instruction of their 
scholars, than to preclude them (as is in fact done, 
on the plan just alluded to) from giving them any 
instruction at all, _ 
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unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” 

§. 8. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed, that those are exempt from the 
spirit of the error Iam speaking of, who 
are the furthest removed from paying 
undye deference to the authorized formu- 
laries of a church. Many such persons 
on the contrary are particularly addicted 
“jurare in verba magistri”—to adopt 
blindly, and maintain in defiance of argu- 
ment, whatever they are taught by some 
favourite preacher, author, or party ; whom 
they thus invest, virtually and practically, 
with infallibility. There is no benefit in 
an emancipation from the shackles of 
Rome to men who set up a pope of their 
own making, or merely substitute an un- 
erring party, for an unerring church; nor 
is any thing gained by abstaining from 
the use of the term infallibility, by those 
who believe in the thing. 

Those among the clergy who are par- 
ticularly zealous and sedulous, and par- 
ticularly successful, in awakening sin- 
ners—in enlightening the ignorant—in 
administering consolation to the despond- 
ing, ought most especially to be on their 
guard, not only not to encourage but 
watchfully to repress in their hearers this 
error. “J depend entirely on Mr. Such- 
a-one; he is my stay and my hope; I 
feel that I should be lost without him; I 
am sure every thing he says is right, and 
that I am quite safe under his guidance ;”— 
this is the sort of language often heard, 
and this the kind of feeling evinced, in 
the case of many a one who has been 
recalled from irreligion, or rescued from 
despair, through the means of some 
spiritual guide: a deep-felt, and perhaps 
commendable, gratitude and veneration, 
degenerate into a kind of idolatry; and 
they at length come to exalt him into 
their mediator, intercessor, and divine 
oracle. This throws a most flattering 
temptation in his way; which he must 
be the more vigilant in opposing. He 
must not only be ever ready to adopt the 
Apostle Paul’s cautions, “Sirs, why do 
ye these things? we ourselves also are 
men of like passions with you:” “Every 
one of you saith, I am of Paul,” &c. 
“Was Paul crucified for you? or were 
ye baptized into the name of Paul?”— 
but more than this, he must also warn 
his hearers, that whereas Paul, having 
been instructed by divine revelation, was 
an infallible guide, he himself, having no 
such inspiration, claims accordingly no 
infallibility ; and he must therefore exhort 
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often, and earnestly, the flock (not his, 
but Christ’s) committed to his care, in- 
stead of pinning their faith to his bare 
word, to exercise their own minds—to 
weigh well the reasons he lays before 
them—and to study for themselves, as 
carefully as their circumstances willeper- 
mit, the Scriptures which he is endea- 
vouring to expound to them. 

Still stronger to some minds is the 
temptation to become, each man a pope 
to himself, by indulging the habit of 
making his decisions on some points like 
“the law of the Medes and Persians, 
which altereth not,’ and of enrolling 
them as it were in a certain code, which 
is thenceforward not to be open to dis- 
cussion. Such persons make up their 
minds perhaps on few points, and with 
cautious deliberation; but having once 
adopted an opinion, will listen afterwards 
to no arguments against it. ‘I have long 
adopted” (says a respectable and amiable 
writer) “an expedient which | have found 
of singular service. 
study for tried authors; and. one in my 
mind for tried principles and characters. 
When an author has stood a thorough 
examination, and will bear to be taken as 
a guide, I put him ona shelf. When I 
have fully made up my mind on a prin- 
ciple, I put it on the shelf. A hundred 
subtle objections may be brought against 
this principle; I may meet with some of 
them perhaps; but my principle is on the 
shelf. Generally I may be able to recall 
the reasons which weighed with me to 
put it there; but if not Lam not to be sent 
out to sea again. ‘Time was when I saw 
through and detected all the subtleties that 
could be brought against it. J have past 
evidence of having been fully convinced ; 
and there on the shelf it shall lie. When 
IT have turned over a character on all 
sides, and seen it through and through 
in all situations, ] put it on the. shelf.” 
The proceeding here described I believe 
to be adopted by not a few, though there 
are not probably many who would so 
frankly avow it. Yet such persons per- 
haps censure the Romanists for claiming 
infallibility for their church; a claim not 
implying a pretension to universal know- 
ledge, but to an exemption from the pos- 
sibility of mistake as to the points we do 
pronounce upon; which points accord- 
ingly are no more to be discussed, nor 
any objections against them to have a 
hearing. Whoever therefore in this 
way decides on any point, does, so far, 
virtually, claim infallibility. Indeed if. 


I have a shelf in my | 
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might possibly be mistaken on the point 
on which nevertheless he would bear no 
discussion, this, it is plain, would aggra- 
vate the fault. 

“ But,” they say, “it is extravagant 
scepticism to be certain of nothing; it is 
an absurd and a wretched thing to have 
no faith in any thing, but to be for ever 
wavering and hesitating.” I need hardly 
say that is not what I recommend. The 
lover of truth need not be always in 
actual doubt on every point; but he must 
be always open to conviction—always 
ready to hear and to meet fairly, any 
seriously-urged objections. It is one 
thing to be without faith, and another 
thing to have the faith of the apostolical 
Christian, who is “always ready to give 
to every one that asketh him, a reason 
of his hope.” If there be any thing 
virtuous or manly in any faith, it must 
bein that which defies impugners—which 
courts investigation; not in that which 


|rests on our resolution to shut our ears. 


If our confidence, for instance, in a friend’s 
integrity is accompanied with a determin- 
ation to hear no objections to his con- 
duct, it surely is not so creditable to him, 
as if itrested on a defiance of accusations, 
and a readiness to hear all that could be 
said, though with a full expectation that 
all censure would be refuted. For we 
may very reasonably, on many occasions, 
feel, after a careful examination of some 
question, a confident expectation that no 
arguments will be adduced that will 
change our opinions; but this is very dif- 
ferentfroma resolution that none ever shall. 
Yet nothing is more common than to 
hear a person say, in the course of some 
discussion, “ Nothing shall ever convince 
me”... . Then hold your peace!” would 
be a fair reply, even before he had 
finished his sentence; “if you are not 
open to conviction, you are not qualified 
for discussion. The more confident you 
are, on just grounds, of being in the right, 
the more fearlessly ready should you be, 
to hear all that can be urged on the other 
side.” Jam aware that this is, in many 
cases, no more than a form of speech 
adopted from imitation: but considering 
how prone we are by nature to the fault 
in question, I cannot but think it import- 
ant that even our language should be 
carefully guarded, so as never to express, 
what we should never allow ourselves to 
feel, that firm confidence in the authority 
of man (whether the decision be another’s 
or our own) in matters wherein he is 
liable to err, which is due only to the: 


he did not—if he still admitted that he! unerring God. 
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CHAP. V. 
PERSECUTION. 


§. 1. THerg are several expressions of | 
our Lord’s which are calculated, and pro- 
bably were designed, to guard against the 
notion, that a rejection of his religion is 
an offence which will be lightly regarded 


by the Most High;—that the gracious | 
and merciful—the tender and condescend- | 


ing—character of the Gospel which pro- 
claimed “peace and good-will towards 
men,” is to be considered as implying 
that men are left to accept the offer or 
not, according to their own tastes and 
fancies, and have no heavy judgments to 
dread in case of their not embracing it. 


On the contrary, “ whosoever,” said he, | 


“shall not receive you, nor hear you, 


when ye depart thence, shake off the dust | 


under your feet for a testimony against 
them; verily, I say unto you, it shall be 
more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah, 
in the day of judgment, than for that city.” 

It was perhaps the more needful to 
guard against such a mistake as I have 
alluded to, on account of his having 
shortly before rebuked his disciples for 
proposing to call down fire from heaven 
on a Samaritan village which had refused 
to receive him; saying, “ Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of; for the 
Son of man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save.” That this prohibition 
and this declaration of his might possibly 
have been so interpreted by his disciples 


as to lead to the mistake in question, we | 


may infer from the tone in which, even 
as it is, some Christian writers have spoken 
of the passage, as if designed to contrast 
the milder and gentler character of the 
Gospel, with the severity of the Mosaic 
law. Whereas our Lord, in the words 
just cited, warns his hearers, and us, 
through them, that abundant in mercy as 
the Gospel offers of salvation are, that 
mercy is reserved for such as shall accept 
them; and that as the more glorious re- 
wards, so also the more fearful judgments 
of a future life, are held out in place of 
the temporal sanctions of the old dispen- 
sation. It is as if he had said, “ Think 
not that because I came not to destroy 
the lives of the ungodly by temporal judg- 
ments, as Elias did, therefore the sin of 
these men is less, or the judgments re- 
served for them, if they persist in it, 
lighter; on the contrary, as greater mira- 
cles have been wrought among the men’ 
of this generation, and not temporal but 
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eternal blessings offered them, so, a pro- 
portionate punishment in the next world, 
though they may escape in this, awaits 
the impenitent: I forbade you to call down 
fire from heaven on those who have re- 
jected me; though Sodom would have re- 
pented if the mighty works had been done 
in it which have been done in these cities, 
and Sodom was destroyed by fire from 
heaven: verily ] say unto you, it shall be 
more tolerable for Sodom in the day of 
judgment, than for them.” 

The natural inference from the two 
passages I have alluded to, compared with 
each other, and with several more in the 
New Testament connected with them, 
would plainly seem to be, that though the 
Lord will not, under the new any more 
than under the old dispensation, permit 
his call to be disobeyed with impunity, 
the rewards and punishments which form 
the sanction of the Gospel are not (like 
those under the law) temporal prosperity 
and affliction, but the far more important 
goods and evils of a future life; and that 
consequently the revelation of Christ can- 
not, consistently with its character, be 
either propagated or maintained by the 
sword or the fires of persecution, or by 
any compulsory means; but requires us 
to be “gentle unto all men, in meekness 
instructing them that oppose themselves, 
if God peradventure will give them re- 
pentance to the acknowledgment of the 
truth.” 

The desire, however, of saving men 
from the dreadful doom in the next world, 
denounced on those “ who do not obey 
the truth,” has often been a reason, and 
oftener perhaps a plea, for seeking to en- 
force a right faith, and to put down reli- 
gious error, by all possible means. ‘Too 


anxious, we cannot be, for the salvation 


of men’s souls—for the diffusion and for. 
the purity of the Christian religion—so 
long as we seek to compass these objects 
by the gentle force of persuasive argument 
and winning example: but when these 
methods fail, or even when it is appre- 
hended that they may fail, the endeavour 
to prevent, by restraint, deviations from 
the established faith, and to force the 
stubborn and unpersuadable into that 
which appears to be both for their own 
good, and for that of the community, is 
perfectly natural and conformable to the 
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The Romish church, which has so long 
and so londly been stigmatized as a per- 
secuting church, is indeed deeply stained 
with this cuilt, but cannot with any reason 
be reckoned the originating cause of it. 
The vast and black catalogue of her of- 
fences on this score may be accounted 
for by the circumstance, that a large por- 
tion of mankind were for many ages mem- 
bers of that church; and that in this, as 
well as in numerous other points formerly 
noticed, the evil propensities of man’s na- 
ture were, instead of being checked on 
each occasion, connived at, sanctified, and 
successively embodied in that corrupt 
system. The pretended successor of Peter 
does indeed proclaim his own degeneracy, 
by his palpable disobedience to the com- 
mand, to “put up his sword into its 
sheath ;” but this, as well as the other 
Romish errors, has its root in the evil 
heart of the unrenewed man. Like the 
rest, it neither began with Romanism, nor 
can reasonably be expected to end with it. 

In respect of the point now before us, 
this should seem to be more especially 
evident: for none complain more loudly 
of persecution than the Romanists them- 
selves; who adore, to this day, the relics 
of the martyrs to Pagan persecution. And 
it is but too well known, that the reform- 
ers, when they had detected and renounced 
the other Romish errors, had not, either 
in principle or in practice, divested them- 
selves of this.* Even in respect of the 
persecutions directed against themselves, 
they seem to have joined issue rather on 
the question whether they were heretics, 
than whether heretics ought to be con- 
signed to the secular arm. Nor can this 
remnant of the spirit of Romanism be so 
called, in the sense of making the pecu- 
liar system of that church, properly, the 
cause of it; because we find the same 
principle manifested in its full force 
among the Mahometans, who cannot in 
any way be regarded as deriving it from 
Romanism. 

Itis derivable rather from the character 
of “the natural man ;”—from the natural 
feelings of resentment against opponents 
—of love of control—and of a desire to 
promote apparent good, and repress what- 
ever seems fraught with mischief, by any 
means that present themselves as effectual. 
The bitter contests between the sects of 
the Nominalists and the Realists, in the 


* Jeremy Taylor advocated, almost as a para- 
doxical novelty, the doctrine of toleration; and 
Locke found it necessary long after to make a 
formal and elaborate defence of it. 
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age preceding the reformation, present a 
memorable and instructive proof, that the 
operation of these feelings is not confined 
to the case of religion. 

§. 2. But natural as these feelings may 
be, and strongly as they may tend to pro- 
duce persecution, it may be thought that 
in the present age and country at least, it 
is useless to contemplate a danger now 
completely done away ; since persecution 
neither exists, nor is likely to arise among 
ourselves. 

It is however important—not perhaps 
less important now than formerly—to lay 
down correct principles on this point, 
and to keep clear of a theoretical error, 
though it may not lead now to the same 
kind of practical evils with those which 
formerly sprang from it. For it usually 
happens that a false principle will lead to 
two different evil results. ‘To use a lan- 
guage which will be familiar to most of 
my readers, a false premiss, according as 
it is combined with this, or with that true 
one, will lead to two different false con- 
clusions. Thus, if the principle be ad- 
mitted that any important religious error 
ought to be forcibly suppressed, this may 
lead either to persecution on the one side, 
or to latitudinarian indifference on the 
other. Some may be led to justify the 
suppression of heresies by the civil sword ; 
and others, whose feelings revolt at such 
a procedure, and who see persecution re- 
probated and discountenanced by those 
around them, may be led by the same 
principle to regard religious errors as of 
little or no importance, and all religious 
persuasions as equally acceptable in the 
sight of God. To abstain, in short, in 
practice from putting down heresies by se- 
cular force, if we at the same time main- 
tain the right to do so, in the case of per- 
nicious error, isin fact to sanction those 
heresies as harmless and insignificant. . 

Moreover, it is also important, with a 
view to future contingencies, to be in pos- 
session of just principles on such a subject. 
When persecution is not actually raging 
—when men’s minds are not actually in- 
flamed by the combination of religion ani- 
mosity with excitements of a political 
character—then is the very time to pro- 
vide ourselves with such firmed-fixed and 
right principles, as may avail in time of 
need, and to destroy the roots of those 
theoretical errors which may lie torpid, 
yet ready to vegetate as soon as the sea- 
son is favourable to them. For when 
party spirit and all angry passions are 
raging, the voice of calm reason is not 
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likely to be listened to. When the storm 
is in its fury, it may be too late to drop 
the anchor. 

And especially persons of the mildest 
disposition, and most forbearing benevo- 
‘lence, who are fully, and perhaps justly, 
conscious that they themselves would 
never, under any circumstances, be in 
danger of acting harshly—more especially, 
IT say, should such persons be warned of 
the importance of tolerant principles, and 
cautioned to be on their guard against in- 
culeating or favouring such doctrines as 
may, by being consistently followed up, 
lead others into persecution. For such a 
person is of course not likely to distrust 
himself on this point; from feeling confi- 
dent. that cruel severity is not his own 
besetting sin; and therefore may be in the 
more danger of promulgating principles, 
which others will act upon in a manner 
that would be revolting to himself. He 
may have been preparing a poisonous 
potion, which others will administer. The 
sword which he has unconsciously forged 
and. sharpened may be wielded with un- 
sparing vigour by sterner hands. 

And it should be remembered, that how- 
ever comparatively mild the character of 
the present age may be, if contrasted with 
those that are past, we think it worth 
while to pray that we, God’s “servants, 
may be hurt by no persecutions ;” let us 
never therefore forget to add mentally a 
petition for the far more important bless- 
ing, that we may be preserved from hurt- 
ing others by persecution. 

To prove that persecution is unchristian 
would be superfluous; since the proposi- 
tion, so stated, would be at once admitted 
by all. No one calls himself, or proba- 
bly thinks himself, a persecutor. The 
errors we are liable to on this point, if 
we are liable to any, must consist in our 
reckoning ourselves secure from this fault 
as long as we condemn the name of it, 
and reprobate the Romanists for being 
guilty of it, while at the same time we 
have a false or indistinct notion of what 
it is that constitutes the spirit of perse- 
cution. 

I shall therefore chiefly confine myself 
to a brief notice of the mistakes as to 
this point which appear to be the most 
prevalent. ; 


§. 3. I. The tenet of the Romanists, 


that salvation is absolutely impossible out | 


of the pale of their own church, has been 
not unfrequently considered as the neces- 
sary basis of all their persecution. But 
this view appears to me not only incor- 
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rect, but mischievous in its results. For 
though such a persuasion may be harsh 
and bigotted, and may tend to foster a 
persecuting principle, the two are by 
no means either identical or necessarily 
connected. It is at least conceivable that 
a man may believe a conformity to his 
own faith to be absolutely indispensable 
to salvation, and yet may hold, as part of 
that faith, the unlawfulness of employing 
coercion in its cause. On the other hand, 
aman may believe the possibility of the 
salvation of those of a different persua- 
sion from his own, yet may think them 
much less likely to attain it; he may 
think their case not absolutely hopeless, 
but highly dangerous ; and he may also 
think himself authorized, and therefore 
bound, to preserve or to reclaim men from 
error, by coercive means, when no others 
will suffice. He may consider govern- 
ments as bound to exercise, in all re- 
spects, a parental care over their sub- 
jects :* now children are withheld, and if 


* Grotius, speaking of the establishment of the 
reformed religion by the States of Holland, says, 
“ Recepta publice disciplina que Geneve, et in 
Palitinatu'Germaniz, passimque alibi, docebatur: 
hoc tamen interest, quod ejusdem religionis aliz, 
diversas minus tolerant : quippe, non in hoc tan- 
tum ordinatas a Deo civitates ac magistratus dic- 
tantes ut a corporibus et possessionibus injurie 
abessent, sed ut quo more. Ipse jussisset, eo, in 
commune coleretur; cujus officii negligentes, mul- 
tos, penam aliorum impietati debitam, in se accer- 
cisse. Contra, iste nationes,’ &e. The Dutch 
States regarded the maintaining of a false religion 
as asin only, not a crime ; (according to the dis- 
tinction so ably drawn by Bp. Warburton;) and 
consequently as not coming within the province of 
the civil magistrate: while others, misled proba- 
bly, as men so often and so easily are, by the cir- 
cumstance that in very many cases the same act 
will be doth a sin and a crime, confounded the two 
together; and regarding it the duty of the magis- 
trate, as entrnsted with the care of his subjects’ 
good, generally, to enforce every thing conducive 
to what seemed to him their good, concluded that 
the toleration of religious error would be as unjus- 
tifiable as the toleration of theft. Yet all this does 
not imply their conviction of the absolute impos- 
sibility of salvation to one infected with religious 
error. 

Some of my readers may perhaps imagine, that 
these notions, though prevalent two centuries and 
a half ago, have been long since obsolete among 
Protestants. But-the following passages, breath- 
ing the same spirit, are extracted from a work 
‘which received the sanction of ‘a large and influ- 
ential body of Protestants within the present cen- 
tury. “Man is a compounded being, not more 
impelled to seek his temporal advantage, than 
bound to pursue his eternal interests. Must not 
the state look to him in both conditions; and as 
far as possible assist its individual members in the 
attainment of both? Is not the sovereign to rule 
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need be, forcibly withheld, by their pa- 


rents, not only from inevitable destruc- 
tion, but from every thing dangerous, or 
in any respect hurtful. ‘The persuasion, 
therefore, of the absolute necessity of a 
right faith, however uncharitable it may 
be, does not necessarily lead to persecu- 


for the greatest good of the whole? And can he 
leave out any part of that which constitutes their 
greatest good? Is he not again bound by the duty 
which he owes to God, so to govern his people as 
to enable them best to obey the will of the great 
common Sovereign of all? Must he not then se- 
cure for his subjects the best aids of religion?” 
(On this principle I cannot conceive how the'sove- 
reign can be justified in affording toleration to any, 
that he thinks religious errors, or in abstaining 
from suppressing them by the sword, if milder 
means fail; even as he would theft, or murder.) 
“In truth, every separation of divine and human 
things is a rejection of Providence.’ (The pre- 
cept of “render unto Cesar the things that be 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that be God’s,” 
seems rather at variance with this.) “I should 
not have dwelt so long upon so plaia a proposition 
as that which aflirms it to be the duty of the sove- 
reign to provide a érue religion for his people,” 
(this must imply, conformably with the foregoing 
principles, the prohibition of all false ones,) “but 
that, strange as it may appear, it is a maxim which 
hangs but loosely on the minds of many in the 
present day.” 

Whether the writer really meant to adopt the 
conclusion which inevitably follows from his prin- 
ciples, or whether he was merely designing to ad- 
vocate what is commonly understood by “an esta- 
blished religion,” I do not presume, nor is it import- 
ant, to determine. Certainly the fallacy of prov- 
ing too much, is one of those which are the most 
apt to slip in unperceived. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that he proceeds to censure, not merely the 
enemies of a religious establishment, but also 
some of “those who admit the lawfulness and ne+ 
cessity of an establishment;”’ including, particu- 
larly, Warburton; whom he describes as « feeling 
no concern for the truth of the religion which he 
calls to his aid,” and as representing that there 
is “no difference between false and true religion 
‘in their influence on society!” This is the infer- 
ence drawn from Warburton’s just and undenia- 
ble remark, that in discussing questions respecting 
the establishment of a religion by the civil magis- 
‘trate, we must waive the question as to the truth 
of each, because each will of course regard his 
own as the true one, and there is no appeal to any 
authority on earth to decide between the different 
sovereigns. Whether Warburton’s views are cor- 
‘rect or not (which it is not my present object to 
inquire,) so gross a misrepresentation of him is 
neither fair nor wise. 

But the writer from whom I have made these 
extracts might, consistently, (and this is the point 
which is important to my present view,) hold the 
possibility of salvation of one whose religious 
persuasion differed from his own: how he could, 
consistently, admit of toleration, I cannot con- 
ceive. And what I am now occupied in pointing 
out is the non-connexion. of these two things, 
which are so often confounded. 
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tion; nor does the absence of that per- 
suasion preclude persecution. And the 
notion is, as I have said, not only errone- 
ous, but practically mischievous ; because 
it naturally tends to make men regard 
with suspicion, as leading to intolerance, 
every one who sets a high value on a 
right faith, regarding religious error as an 
important evil; and to suppose that libe- 
rality and Christian charity consist in a 
carelessness about truth, and indifference 
as to all religious persuasions. 

If. Another mistake as to the real cha- 
racter of persecution is that of regarding 
it as consisting in the employment of vio- 
lent means against the truth;—as imply- 
ing that the persecution must be on the 
wrong side. Those who take this view 
of the subject (as the Romanists seem al- 
ways to have done) do not, in fact, cen- 
sure persecution as such, but rather redi- 
gious error. They can no more be said 
to object to persecution than a man could 
be called an enemy to laws because he 
condemns what he thinks inewpedient laws, 
while he advocates such as he considers 
wiser. If the persecutors of whom they 
complain are doing only what would be 
right, supposing the doctrines they enforce 
were true, it is not. properly the violence 
employed that is complained of, but the 
false doctrines supported by it. And it 
may be added, that, on this principle, the 
censure of persecution must be no less 
practically vain, than itis in itself incor- 
rect; since no one will believe, or at least 
acknowledge, his own persuasion to be 
wrong, and the cause to which he is op- 
posed to be that of truth. All dissuasives 
from persecution must pass by men “as 
the idle wind which they regard not,” if 
the word be used in such a sense, that no 
one will, or conceivably can, apply these 
dissuasives to his own case. 

III. Again, persecution is sometimes 
characterized as consisting in the exces- 
sive severity—the cruelty—of the punish- 
ments inflicted, and of the coercive means 
employed. Butin cases where any secu- 
lar punishment may allowably be inflicted, 
it can hardly be said that any can be ex- 
cessive which is not as great an evil as 
that which it is designed to remedy, when 
no lighter penalty will suffice. Now the 
loss of men’s immortal souls was justly 
regarded by the Romanists as a greater 
evil than the most cruel death of a heretic : 
and they were not perhaps mistaken in 
thinking, that such severity as effectually 
puts a stop to the offence is, in the end, 
even the more humane. On the other 
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hand, where we have no right to inflict 
secular penalties at all, all alike, whether 
light or heavy, must be regarded as 
equally of the nature of persecution and 
cruelty, however unequal in amount. It 
is not the degree of suffering, but the just 
or wrongful infliction, that characterizes 
each punishment. 
wrong because it is cruel; but it is cruel 
because it is wrong. 

IV. Nor, again, is it correct to charac- 
terize persecution as consisting in the in- 
fliction of punishment for the gratification 
of revenge or malice: according to which 
view, two individuals might deserve, the 
one praise, and the other censure, while 
adopting the very same measures, the one 
from a benevolent wish to deter offenders, 
the other, from the impulse of angry pas- 
sion, and from a blood-thirsty disposition. 
And it is certainly true that such an act 
as the persecution of a robber, e. g., may 
spring from a sinful desire of revenge : 
but as in that case we do not condemn the 
act as in itself unjustifiable, though we 
censure the agent; so, those who hold the 
principle just mentioned, do not, in fact, 
disapprove of persecution at all, but only 
of revengeful motives for it. And any 
censure they may profess to bestow on 
persecution must be as ineffectual as it is 
in truth incorrect: for few will ‘even 
think, and no‘one will admit, that he is 
actuated by revengeful motives. In the 
bloodiest periods of the inquisition, the 
professed object was always the preserva- 
tion of men’s souls by the prevention of 
heretical infection. Nor are such profes- 
sions necessarily hypocritical. A man of 
the most humane and benevolent character 
may be led by a mistaken sense of duty, 
arising from error of judgment, to sanc- 
tion the most dreadful severities, which he 
regards as the only effectual check toa 
greater evil, such as he thinks himself 
bound to repress at all events. What 
candid (or even uncandid) student of his- 
tory can believe Cranmer cruel and re- 
vengeful? Yet he sanctioned the cutting 
off of heretics by the secular arm, from a 
sincere, though erroneous, sense of duty. 

V. Sometimes, again, the mistake is 
committed of characterizing persecution 
as consisting in punishing men for their re- 
ligious opinions; while punishment for 
propagating their errors is justified. 

But this is in fact to explain away the 
very existence of persecution; since no 
man can be punished for opinions which 
he keeps secret within his own bosom. 
All persecution, if there be any such thing 
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in eXistence, or even in imagination, must 
be either for publishing opinions supposed 
to be erroneous, or for refusing to re- 
nounce them, and to subscribe to the creed 
imposed. Will it be said then, that we 
are authorized to prohibit and to prevent, 
by penalties, the preaching of any doc- 
trines we may deem erroneous, though it 
would involve the guilt of persecution to 
compel any one to abjure those doctrines, 
and to assent to ours? Surely this is 
drawing a distinction where there is no 
essential difference. If it is our right and 
our duty to prevent by forcible means the 
spread of certain doctrines, and to main- 
tain what we believe to be true religion, 
we must be authorized and bound to em- 
ploy what will often appear the only ef- 


| fectual means towards our object, by com- 


pelling men to renounce those erroneous 
doctrines, and to profess that religion ; or 
else, at least, to quit the country. For we 
should remember, that it never can, in any 
case, be left to our choice, whether we 
will employ coercive means or not. All 
punishment—all denunciation of punish- 
ment—in short, all compulsion and re- 
straint—must be either a duly or a sin. 
The civil magistrate may say, “I have 
power to release thee, and power to con- 
demn thee ;” but he cannot have a right 
to do whichever he will. 

And in the present instance, it is im- 
possible to draw a line to any effectual 
purpose between forbidding a man to pro- 
pagate his religion, and compelling him to 
abjure it, on the ground that the one does, 
and the other does not, offer violence to 
his conscience; which was perhaps the 
distinction set up by the Jewish elders, 
when they were content merely to 
“ charge the apostles not to preach in the 
name of Jesus.” Peter and John replied, 
that they could not but “declare what 
they had seen and heard ;” and it is not 
surely impossible, or even unlikely, that 
others also may think themselves bound 
in conscience to teach, at least, their 
families and their friends, what they con- 
ceive to be essential truths. 

VI. Lastly, it is important to observe, 
that though persecution itself does ne- 
cessarily imply the actual infliction of 
some penalty, we must by no means infer, 
that where nothing of the kind takes place, 
the spirit and principle of persecution is 
absent. 

On the contrary, wherever this principle 
is the most vigorously and _ effectually 
acted on, there will be the least actual 
persecution, bape eel will be the 
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least occasion for it. For it should be 
remembered, that no one wishes to perse- 
cute. Penal laws against heretics, as 
those against robbers, or incendiaries, are 
not devised for the purpose of crowding 
the jails, and multiplying the number of 
criminals sentenced, but are designed to 
prevent the offences against which they 
are directed; and the laws are considered 
as then most effectual, when the terror of 
the penalties they denounce so operates in 
deterring offenders, that there is seldom 
any need to inflict the penalties them- 
selves. 

We never hear therefore of persecution 
in those countries where no resistance is 
made to religious coercion. The fetters 
gall those only who struggle against them. 
Accordingly, where the tyranny of the 
Inquisition reigns triumphant, there are 
no punishments for religious offences. 
No tree is withered by the frost of the 
polar regions, or by the scorching winds 
of the Arabian deserts ; because none can 
exist in those regions. And no Protes- 
tant is now brought to the stake in Spain, 
because, there, persecution has done its 
work. 

Hence the fallacious argument, for I 
cannot but regard it as such, which is, 
often employed against persecution, on 
the ground that it does not answer its 
purpose of suppressing dissent. It is 
evident that actual persecution, when it 
does accomplish its object, must soon 
cease. The fire will go out:of itself, 
when it has fairly consumed its fuel. 
The more effectually. the Inquisition 
operates, the less it will have to do. 
There are accordingly few Roman Catho- 
lic countries in which some attempts at 
reformation have not been suppressed by 
a vigorous, early, and steady resort to 
secular force; or in which such attempts 
are not prevented by the apprehension 
of it. . , 

We must not therefore judge of the ex- 
istence, or of the extent, of a persecuting 
spirit, in any case, by the amount of 
sufferings actually undergone ; (else we 
shall suppose it to exist least where in 
reality it is in the greatest force;) but by 
the penalties denounced—in short, the 
degree of coercion that exists in religious 
matters. And in our own conduct, the 
rock of which we must steer clear, if we 
would preserve the true course of Chris- 
tian meekness, is, not the actual practice 
of religious persecution, but the sanction 
of secular compulsion and restriction— 
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of secular penalties. For the infliction 
(in any case) of the punishment de- 
nounced, is an accidental circumstance ; 
and it is never the object of the legisla- 
tor’s will, but depends in part on the per- 
sons suffering; and if the law is just, the 
penalty by which it is sanctioned ought 
to be inflicted on any transgressor of that 
law. And on the other hand, conse- 
quently, if the case be such that the in- 
fliction of the punishment would be per- 
secution, the law ought not to be sanc- 
tioned by the denouncement of that pu- 
nishment. A compulsory enactment ne- 
cessarily implies the resort to forcible 
means, in case of resistance or disobedi- 
ence; in any case therefore where the one 
would be wrong, the other cannot possi- 
bly be right.* 

§. 4. The ultimate penalty accordingly, 
in this world, with which the Author of 
our religion thought fit’ to sanction it, 
was (with the exception of a few cases 
of miraculous interference) the exclusion 
of the offender from the religious com- 
munity which he had scandalized{: “if 
he refuse to hear the church, let him be 
unto you as a heathen man and as a pub- 
lican :” if he would not listen when re- 
peatedly, admonished, he was to be re- 
moved from the society. And it is worthy 
of being remarked, that the Romish church 
itself claims no right to punish those who 
do not belong to that Society: a “ heathen 


* Accordingly, I have always been at a loss to 
understand how Christians, of those sects which 
interpret literally the injunction to turn the cheek 
to the smiter, and which regard all employment 
of force as unlawful, can reconcile to their princi- 
ples the practice (about which they have, I believe, 
no scruple) of guing to law for the recovery of 
their rights. 

If one of these has a sum awarded to him, 
whether in the shape of damages, or otherwise, he 


‘must be aware that the defendant would, in most 


instances, refuse to pay it, but that he is compelled ; 
i. e., knows that if he refused payment, his goods 
would be forcibly seized by the officers of justice, 
and that an attempt to resist or evade such seizure 
would be punished by imprisonment or otherwise. 

Do they then satisfy their conscience by the 
plea that no force is actually used ; the apprehen- 
ston of it being sufficient? or do they plead, that 
at any rate the force would not be exercised by 
themselves, but by the officers, who are of a dif- 
ferent persuasion? ‘The former of these princi- 
ples might be used to justify a man’s sending an 
incendiary-letter, provided the ‘threat proved suc- 
cessful; the latter plea might be urged in behalf: 
of one who should hire an unscrupulous assassin 
to despatch his enemy. 

{For an able developement of this principle, 
see Hinds’ History of the Rise of Christianity, 


not the actual injliction, but the enactment | vol. i. p. 327—336. 
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man” does not come under her jurisdic-) might expect that he would have given 


tion. In order therefore to retain the 
right of coercion over all who have been 
baptized, even by such as she accounts 
heretics, the Romanists affect to regard 
them as truly members, though rebellious 
subjects, of the Catholic church. In 
literal and direct opposition to our Lord’s 
words, though censuring them for “re- 
fusing to hear the church,” they yet will 
not regard them in the light of ‘* heathen 
men.””* 

The language of the Apostle Paul cor- 
responds with his Master’s: “a man that 
is a heretic, after the first and second 
admonition, reject.” But no personal 
violence—no secular penalty whatever, 
is denounced against heretics and schis- 
matics—*“ heathen men and publicans.” 
The whole of the New Testament breathes 
a spirit of earnestness indeed in the eause 
of truth, and zeal against religious error; 
but of such a zeal as was to manifest it- 
self only in vehement and persevering 
persuasion. 

This, which the Romanists cannot 
deny,.they are driven to explain away, 
by saying, that the apostles and other 
early Christians were unable to compel 
men to a conformity to the true faith, 
they abstained from the use of secular 
force, because (I cite the words of Au- 
gustine, a favourite authority with the 
Romanists) “‘ that prophecy was not yet 
fulfilled, be wise now therefore, O ye 
kings : be learned, ye that are judges of 
the earth; serve the Lord with fear.” 
The rulers of the earth, he adds, were at 
that time opposed to the Gospel; and 
therefore it was that the secular arm was 
not called in against the church’s enemies. 

But the Romanists might be asked in 
reply, if indeed such an argument be 
worth a reply, why the apostles had not 
this power. Surely their Master could 
have bestowed it;—he unto whom “all 
power was given, in heaven and in 
earth :"—He who declared that the Fa- 
ther was ready to send him “more than 
twelve legions of angels ;” whose force, 
as it would have destroyed all idea of 
resistance, would at once have established 
his religion, without any need of a resort 
to actual persecution. Or, if for any 
hidden reasons, the time was not yet come 
for conferring on his disciples that coer- 
cive power which was to be afterwards 
justifiably employed in his cause, we 

* Blanco White’s Evidence against Catholicism, 
p- 118, 


notice to them of the change of system 
which was to take place. But had he 
designed any such change, his declaration 
to Pilate would have been little else than 
an equivocation worthy of the school of 
the very Jesuits. Had he declared that 
“his kingdom was not of this world,” 
meaning, that though such was the case, 
then, he meant it to be supported by 
secular force hereafter, and consequently 
to become a kingdom of this world;— 
and that his servants were not allowed to 
fight.in his cause; with the mental \re- 
servation, that they were hereafter to do 
so:—He would have fully justified the 
suspicion which probably was entertained 
by many of the heathen magistrates, that 
the Christians and their Master did, not- 
withstanding their professions, secretly 
meditate the establishment of a kingdom 
supported by secular force; and that 
though they disavowed this principle, and 
abstained from all violent methods, this 
was only a mask assumed during the 
weakness of their infant power, which 
they would (according to the principle 
which Augustine avows) throw aside’ as 
soon as they should have obtained suffi- 
cient strength. 

But the very idea is blasphemous, of 
attributing such a subterfuge to him who 
“ came into the world that he might bear 
witness of the truth.” The immediate 
occasion indeed of our Lord’s making 
this declaration to Pilate, was his desire 
to do away the expectation so strongly 
prevailing both among Jews and Gentiles, 
of a temporal Messiah about to establish 
a triumphant kingdom: but no occasion 
would have led him to make the declara- 
tion, had it not been true: and it would 
not have been true, had he meant no more 
than that his kingdom was spiritual, in 
the sense of its having dominion over the 
souls of men, and holding out the glories 
and the judgments of the other world; 
for this was what the infidel Jews ex- 
pected, and expect to this day; they look 
for a kingdom both of this world and also 
of the next;—for a Messiah who: shall 
bestow on his followers not only worldly 
power and splendour, but also the spiritual 
blessings of a future state, besides. They 
did indeed expect the Messiah to reign 
over them for ever in bodily person: but 
the main part of their expectation would 
have been fulfilled, had he merely founded 
a temporal kingdom, and delegated (as 
the Lord did of old, to the kings) his 
power, to his anointed, in whom his spi- 
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rit should dwell. Jesus accordingly not 
only claimed spiritual dominion, but re- 
nounced temporal : he declared not merely 
that his kingdom is of the next world, but 
that it is not of this world. 

All the declarations, however—all the 
direct and indirect teaching—of Scripture, 
is unavailing to the uncandid inquirer, 
who seeks in these books, not a guide for 
his conduct, but a justification of it; and 
whois bent on making the word of God, 
where it does not suit his views, ‘ of 
none effect, by the tradition” of a sup- 
posed infallible church, or by the subtle- 
ties of strained interpretations.* But toa 
candid mind the instructions afforded by 
the evangelists and apostles appear to me 
not only sufficient to settle all questions 
relating to the subject of persecution, but 
also (to the generality of mankind) better 
adapted for that purpose than any argu- 
ments which human reason could supply. 

§. 6. For I am convinced, after much 
observation and reflection on the subject, 
that in all discussions, whether with pro- 
fessed Romanists, or with others, in spirit, 
Romanists, who advocate such principles 
as lead to persecution, the arguments 
drawn from Scripture are to be preferred 
for popular use, as best calculated to 
satisfy those who are of a Christian spirit 
and open to conviction, but of moderate 
intellectual » powers. Other. arguments 
have often been unanswerably urgedt 
against persecution, drawn from its ulti- 
mate inexpediency—from its liability to 
be employed against the truth, as well as 
for it. It has been condemned again with 
equally good reason—from its tendency 
to produce hypocrisy and covert atheism, 
and, by creating a general suspicion of 
insincerity, to weaken the evidence -in 
favour of a religion so supported. For 


the argument from authority—the con- 


firmation any one’s faith receives from 
the belief of others, is destroyed, when a 
compulsory profession leaves it doubtful 
in each case whether those others are 
sincere believers or not. And the prohi- 
bition, under secular penalties, of any 
arguments against a religion, does away 
with another and more important branch 
of evidence, the defiance of contradiction ; 
through the medium of which most of the 
other evidences of Christianity present 
themselves to the minds of the generality ; 


* « Quicquid recipitur, ad modum recipientis re- 
cipitur,” is an ancient medical aphorism, capable 
of a wide application. 

+ Bishop Taylor and Locke have almost ex- 
hausted the arguments on this subject. 
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who could not possiby examine, in de- 
tail, for themselves, any great part (no 
one could, the whole) of the proofs of 
each of the historical facts on which our 
religion rests; but whose confidence rests, 
and justly rests, on the conviction, that if 
there were any flaw in the evidence, it 
would be detected and proclaimed.* Force 
accordingly, together with fraud, the two 
great engines for the support of the papal 
dominions have almost annihilated sin- 
cere belief in Christianity among the edu- 
cated classes, throughout a great portion 
of Europe. 

Such arguments, I say, as these, are 
sound indeed, and, to an enlarged and 
philosophical mind—one capable of taking 
a comprehensive view of human affairs 
and of human nature—they are perfectly 
convincing. And they afford to such a 
mind, a pleasing confirmation of the su- 
per-human wisdom manifested in the 


* « Christians must. generally, it would seem, 
believe in Christ, because their spiritual rulers do, 
and reject the infidel’s views, because these people 
are pronounced accursed. Nay, the supposition 
of the clergy themselves having the qualification, 
and the opportunity to go through the process of 
proof, is only a supposition. They often want 
either or both, and it is impossible that it should 
not be so. The labour of a life is scarcely suf- 
ficient to examine for one’s self one branch alone 
of such evidence. For the greater part, few men, 
however learned, have satisfied themselves by go- 
ing through the proof. They have admitted the 
main assertions, because proved by others. 

« And is this conviction then reasonable? Is it 
more than the adoption of truth on the authority 
of another? It is, The principle.on which all 
these assertions are received, is not that they have 
been made by this or that credible individual or 
body of persons, who have gone through the 
proof—this may have its weight with the critical 


‘and learned—but the main principle adopted by 


all, intelligible by all, and reasonable in itself, is, 
that these assertions are set forth, bearing on their 
face a challenge of refutation. The assertions 
are like witnesses placed in a box to be confronted. 
Scepticism, infidelity, and scofling, form the very 
groundwork of our faith. As long as these are 
known to exist and to assail it, so long are we 
sure that any untenable assertion may and will be 
refuted. The benefit accruing to Christianity in 
this respect from the occasional success of those 
who’ have found flaws in the several parts of evi- 
dence is invaluable. We believe what is not dis- 
proved, most reasonably, because we know that 
there are those abroad who are doing their utmost 
to disprove it. We believe the witness, not be- 
cause we know him and esteem him, but because 
he is confronted, cross-examined, suspected, and 
assailed by arts fair and unfair. It is not his 
authority, but the reasonableness of the case. It 
becomes conviction well grounded, and not assent 
to man’s words.” London Review, No. Il. p. 
361, 362 ' ( 
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Gospel scheme. For men of that age 
and condition of life, and of the Jewish 
nation more especially, would never have 
been led by mere human sagacity to re- 
ject and prohibit all temporal coercion, 
and seek to propagate and maintain their 
religion by no force but that of gentle 
persuasion. And even in the present day, 
I cannot but think that such arguments as 
I have adverted to are not likely to be 
comprehended in their full foree, by men 
of narrow or uncultivated understanding. 
And therefore it is, I conceive, that our 
great Master has graciously provided, in 
his holy word, a support for the weak, 
and a guide for the dim-sighted, among 
his faithful followers;—that he has been 
pleased to reveal what is, not indeed un- 
discoverable by human reason, but yet not 
so discoverable as to be capable of being 
made clear to the mass of mankind;— 
that he has prohibited, both by the pre- 
cepts and the example of himself and his 
apostles, that persecuting spirit whose in- 
expediency and whose intrinsic turpitude, 
some, even of the humble and sincere 
among his followers, might have failed to 
discover for themselves. As for the pre- 
judiced and the wilful, they are not likely 
to learn the truth either from Scripture or 
from reason :* but the plainest Christian, 
who has indeed “ the Spirit of Christ,” 
and not that of the Papal Antichrist, may 
learn the will of his Master both by his 
teaching and from his pattern; and may 
be made “wise unto salvation,” by be- 
coming a follower of him who was “ meek 
and lowly in spirit,’—-who “did no vio- 
lence, neither was guile found in his 
mouth,” and who “came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save.” 

§. 6. How blind even an intelligent 
man may be to the abstract arguments 
against persecution, is strikingly illustrated 
by a slip which the acute and powerful 
Bishop Warburton has made, in treating 
of toleration. He would have all men 
allowed liberty to worship God in their 
own way; but Atheists, he says, should 
be banished from every civil government, 
because they are “ incapable of giving se- 
curity for their behaviour in community ; 
and their principles directly overthrow 
the very foundation on which it is built.”+ 
This great man overlooked the seemingly 
obvious circumstance, that, by a kind of 
perverse inconsistency, his remedy would 
operate precisely in those cases where 
- \* «Remedia non agunt in cadaver.” by 

+ Alliance between Church and State, b. iil. 
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his reason for it did not hold good, and 
would be almost sure to fail in the very 
cases it was designed to meet. Such 
Atheists as were, conformably to his sup- 
position, utterly unprincipled and unseru- 
pulous, would of course, were the system 
he recommends established, make no dif- 
ficulty of denying their infidelity, and 
professing any thing whatever that might 
be proposed to them; those again, if there 
be any such, who were too honest to save 
themselves from punishment by falsehood, 
would be the very persons to suffer the 
penalty. So that those to whom his de- 
scription applies, as being such that the 
community could have “ no security” for 
their good behaviour, would remain in 
the community; and the sentence of 
exile designed for them, would. fall on 
those, exclusively, to whom the descrip- 
tion did not apply. 

A like error results, practically, in some 
instances, from our laws relative to oaths. 
J have seen a case recorded, of a trades- 
man suing a customer for a debt, which 
the other denied; he produced his books, 
and was about to make oath in the usual 
form, of the correctness of the entry; 
when the other party objected that he 
was an Atheist, and therefore was not 
entitled to take an oath: on being ques- 
tioned, he admitted this; and the case 
was dismissed. The magistrates could 
not have acted otherwise, as the law 
stands; but surely the law should be 
altered when it operates, as in this in- 
stance, to defeat its own object.* The 
very purpose of an oath is to obtain some 
security of a man’s speaking the truth: 
now in this case, if the tradesman had 
been so unscrupulous as to make a false 
charge, it is not likely he would have 
hesitated to support it by a false profes- 
sion of his belief in religion. The best 
ground that could have been afforded for 
trusting to his veracity, was his refusing 
to utter a falsehood for the sake of esta- 
blishing his claim; and it was fot this 
very reason, in fact, that his claim was 
disallowed. 

§. 7. The feeling which tends to foster 
the spirit of persecution, and to blind us 
to the reasons opposed to it—that feeling 
of hostility which naturally arises in our 
breasts against such as reject our faith, 
or our own views of it—in short, against 
infidels and heretics—is chiefly remark- 
able from the circumstance of its being 


* See an able pamphlet entitled “ Remarks on 
Oaths, &c.” published by Hatchard, 1826. 
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usually so much stronger, than our in- 
dignation against those who, professing 
our religion, disgrace it by an unchristian 
life, or even by an avowed disregard of 
religion. It should.seem at the first 
glance, as if the very reverse of this were 
the more reasonably to be expected. For, 
as far as the cause itself is concerned, 
he surely injures it more who brings dis- 
credit on it, than he who openly opposes 
it. ~ The professing Christian implies, by 
a sinful life, either that his religion ts 
compatible with immorality, or else that 
he professes it for form’s sake only, and 
secretly disbelieves it; by which means 
he casts a doubt on the sincerity of the 
professions of others, and thus weakens 
the evidence their example would have 
afforded. » And as far as the individual is 
concerned, the irreligious, or profligate, 
or worldly-minded Christian, is surely 
more chargeable with impiety than the 
unbeliever. An Atheist might, conceiv- 
ably at least, have loved and obeyed his 
Saviour, if he could have been convinced 
of his divine mission: at any rate, he is 
not living in habitual defiance of a God 
whom he acknowledges. If two men 
receive each a letter from his father, and 
one of them, on very insufficient grounds, 
rejects it as a forgery, he is not surely 
more undutiful than the other, who,, re- 
cognizing it as a genuine letter from his 
father, puts it away carefully, and utterly 
disregards all the injunctions it contains. 


The Apostle Paul accordingly enjoins. 


his converts to withdraw themselves, not 
from all intercourse with unbelievers, but 
from any man of their own, society, that 
“ walketh disorderly ;”—“ if any one that 
is called a brother” bring a scandal on 
the church by living in known sin, “ with 
such a one not even to eat:” (i. e. at 
the agapz, or love-feasts:) and to “ cut 
off” (excommunicate) those who “ offend” 
(i. e. scandalize) the society. 

How comes it, then, that men’s feel- 
ings for the most part take an opposite 
direction? I. One obvious cause, as far 
as we of the present day are concerned, 
is, that avowed infidelity is comparatively 
rare. Weare so much accustomed, un- 
happily, to the case of Christians leading 
an unchristian life, while the open re- 
jection of the faith is an exception to the 
general rule, that in respect of the one, 
our feelings are blunted by familiarity, 
while the comparative unfrequency of the 
other fault makes it the more shocking. 

It is evident, that with the early Chris- 
tians the case must have been reversed. 
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Since men did not then profess Chris- 
tianity as a matter of course, and had in 
general to encounter some hardships and 
inconveniences on account of their pro- 
fession, an utter disregard of their religion, 
or a life utterly at variance with it, must 
have been much less common among the 
primitive Christians than. among our- 
selves: while, on the other hand, they 
were living in the midst of unbelievers, 
and were themselves the exception to the 
general rule. 

It is also evident, that the reason given 
does not apply, at least with equal force, 
to the case of: persons holding a different 
form of Christianity. These are much 
more-frequently met with than avowed 
anti-christians ; and they are the objects 
accordingly, in general, of feelings less 
hostile than the others; yet still, in many 
instances, of greater hostility than is 
usually felt towards those who lead an 
unchristian life. . 

If. Another cause, which has the same 
tendency with the foregoing, is that every 
one who rejects the whole, or any part, 
of our faith, diminishes, so far, the con- 
firmation which all men are disposed to 
derive, more or less, on every point, from 
authority—from feeling that others think 
with them. I suspect there are few whose 
acquiescence, even in the conclusions 
of Euclid, is entirely unmixed with this 
feeling. In matters which admit of less 
intrinsic certainty, it is of course a larger 
ingredient in that compound of evidence 
on which belief rests.* And in pro- 
portion as each man is the worse. quali- 
fied for reasoning, or the more-averse to 
the trouble of it, he will be the more dis- | 
posed to content himself with this de- 
scription of evidence, and to acquiesce in 
what is generally received, without sub- 
mitting to the toil of seeking for other 
‘reasons. 

Now any one who rejects our tenets 
goes so far towards shaking this confi- 
dence, and disturbing this indolent tran- 
quillity ; he drives us to take the trouble 
of thinking—of supporting our conelu- 
sions by argument—of contemplating and 
answering objections—and of making our 
opinions assume the attitude rather of 
frontier towns, carefully fortified and 
watchfully garrisoned, than of secure and 
peaceful inland districts. And hence we 
are naturally led to feel some indignation 


* In truth, as has been already observed, (in 
note, §, 5. p. 68.) the existence of infidelity sup- 
plies one important branch of evidence, 
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against the causer of this disturbance. On 
the contrary, one who adheres to the 
belief of our religion, while it condemns 
his own life, is, in fact, bearing strong 
testimony in our favour, by admitting 
what, it should seem, he must wish to 
disbelieve. 

Ill. Add to this, that one who is op- 
posed to our faith, however courteous his 
outward demeanour may be, and however 
liberal his real disposition, cannot, we feel, 
but inwardly look down upon us, as weak 
and credulous, or prejudiced and _bigot- 
ied to error, or in some way opposed to 
right reason; and these sentiments we 
feel as personally affronting to us. On 
the other hand, he who, adhering to an 
orthodox Christian faith, lives a life at 
variance with it, seems to acknowledge 
his own inferiority to those whose con- 
duct is such as, by his own showing, his 
ought to be. The one in short seems to 
scorn, and the other to honour us, not 
by their external demeanour, but by the 
very character of their respective opi- 
nions. 


IV. Lastly, it will often really happen, 


and often again be supposed, and some- | 


times perhaps pretended, that a man’s 
rejection of Christianity is, in fact, a step 
Seyond his disobedience to it ;—that he 
has proceeded from leading an irreligious 
life to the adoption of irreligious prin- 
ciples ; and set himself against the Gospel, 
because he found the Gospel against him. 
In this case it may be urged, with truth, 
that he is deserving of heavier censure 
than the Christian who leads an ill life, 
because he includes both characters. 
Whatever we may suspect, however, I 
know not that we are authorized to im- 
pute these motives to any one without 
actual proof. 

This last is, of course, the reason 
which, of all that have been mentioned, 
would be in general the most readily 
avowed, (and often in perfect sincerity,) 
to account for the greater indignation felt 
against infidels and heretics, than against 
irreligious or vicious Christians. I am 
convinced, however, that the other causes 
enumerated, operate not less powerfully 
towards the same result.. And if such be 
indeed the natural feelings of the human 
heart, it behoves, us ‘to be ever, on our 
guard against their excess, and against 
being led. by them into those practical 
faults, to whose frequency history bears 
such ample testimony. 

§. 8. That much of that kind of feeling 
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ing to account for, observation will, I 
think, sufficiently prove. And indeed it 
will often be found that the very persons 
whose requisitions in respect of ortho- 
doxy are the most rigid—who go to the 
greatest extreme in narrowing the pale-of 
it—who make the least allowance for 
minute differences of opinion—and are 
the most bitter against all who do not 
agree with them; are the very same who 
go the greatest lengths of indulgence in 
respect of moral requisitions—show the 
greatest extreme of tenderness towards 
those whose. conduct is a scandal to 
Christianity—and seem as if they would 
have utterly disapproved the system of 
discipline, in respect of moral delinquents, 
which prevailed in the primitive churches. 
I have seen accordingly severe censure 
bestowed on a sermon of a pious and able 
writer, in which. he ventures to utter a 
wish, (far short, by the way, of that con- 
tained in our church’s commination-ser- 
vice,) that those who are Christians only 
in name and profession— who have no 
clear knowledge of what a Christian ought 
to be—would either take one side or the 
other; that they would either be the ser- 
vants of Christ in earnest, or renounce 
him openly, and say that they have no- 
thing to do with Jesus: of Nazareth, or 
his salvation. Happy indeed,” he adds, 
“‘ would it be for the church of Christ, if 
all its false friends would declare them- 
selves its enemies.” The temerity of this 
wish, we have been told, would be such 
as to make us shudder, if it came from 
the lips of an enthusiast. No doubt more 
of the effect produced on some minds, 
depends on the question, who it is that 
says any thing, than on what it is that is 
said: for the framers of our services have 
been so temerarious as to express an 
earnest wish, that the “ godly discipline 
of the primitive church” might be restored, 
under which those who had scandalized 
their brethren were put to open penance, 
or, as every one knows, in the event of 
their refusing to make submission, or of 
their not reforming their lives, were ex- 
cluded from the society, till they should 
so submit and give satisfactory assurance 
of their repentance. 

We have been told, however, that in 
the event of even a voluntary secession 
on the part of “the false: friends of 
Christ,” there would be a vast portion of 
society permanently cut off from the or- 
dinances and institutions of Christianity : 
(that is, [ presume, as permanently as the 


does exist, which I have been endeavour- | unbelieving Jews and Gentiles, who might 
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choose to make their own unbelief  per- 
manent ;” or as the incestuous Corinthian, 
who was to be “ permanently” cut off as 
long as he should persist in his sin and 
impenitence:) that they would cease to 
frequent the assemblies of the faithful— 
would never hear the word of doctrine or 
exhortation—would have shut themselves 
out from the’ appointed means of grace, 
and would be publicly and solemnly 
pledged to unbelief: that their hearts 
would be sealed against the voice of the 
church, and they would be fixed to their 
life’s end among the desperate adversaries 
of their Redeemer. The existing condi- 
tion of things, it is admitted, is discourag- 
ing enough; but it is a state, it is con- 
tended, of millennial bliss, compared with 
what would follow, if heaven were to 
listen to the wishes of this preacher’ i. e., 
compared with the actual state of things 
in the times of the primitive churches. It 
is urged, that now the unfaithful and 
double-minded Christian is perpetually 
and closely confronted withthe principle 
he professes: the offices and ministrations 
of religion are loudly and incessantly ap- 
pealing to the vows he has made, &e. 
All this may be very true; nor am I 
undertaking to prove, that the primitive 
churches were not injudiciously strict in 
their discipline; or that our reformers 
were not unwise for wishing its restora- 
tion; or that it was not a disadvantage to 
those churches, that such as were strangers 
to Christian faith and practice, were not 
members of them asa matter of course, 
but remained avowed unbelievers till they 
were disposed deliberately and in earnest 
toembrace Christianity. The early Chris- 
tians probably thought, that the ungodly 
or vicious were not the less, but the more 
likely to be reclaimed, by the loud warn- 
ing as to their dangerous state, which 
would be forced on their minds by their 
exclusion from the visible church: that 
when not merely told from the pulpit, 
that the sacraments’ and other means of 
grace are of no benefit to such as lead an 
unchristian life, but impressed with this 
truth by the actual refusal of these ordi- 
nances, they would be the less liable to 
that common superstition of regarding 
these means of grace as a charm, and of 
flattering themselves that, if not in a safe 
state, they are at least in a safer state, by 
virtue of their going to church, and of 


being confessedly Christians, though they. 


do not (as one may often hear people say) 
profess to be “ saints,” 
In all this. however they may perhaps 
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have been mistaken; and J am far from 
denying that there is much show of rea- 
son in what may be urged on both sides. 
But what is to my present purpose to re- 
mark is, that those who are thus anxious 
to retain within the pale of the church 
such professing Christians as lead a care- 
less or immoral life, are not found, as some 
perhaps might have antecedently expected, 
to feel any thing jike a proportionate ten- 
derness towards differences of opinion. 
On the contrary, they are usually the fore- 
most in exaggerating into fatal heresy the 
smallest shade of variation from their 
own views of orthodoxy ; and the loudest 
in urging all those, openly and at once, to 
separate from the church, whose notions 
do not appear minutely to coincide with 
their own. If such arguments as those 
just alluded to were urged on behalf of 
those they denounce as heterodox—if 
any thing approaching to the same for- 
bearance as they recommend in the case 
of immoral Christians, were proposed to 
be extended to such as have not quite 
made up their minds as to this or that doc- 
trine, or have taken such a view of any 
points as appear incorrect in the eyes of 
others who lay claim. to pre-eminent or- 
thodoxy—were such a plea, I say, to be 
urged, almost in the very. same words, I 
cannot but think we should hear a loud 
clamour against latitudinarian laxity and 
dangerous liberalism. 

Iam not of course contending that 
there may not be either a defect, or an 
excess of strictness, in the requisitions 
either of an orthodox faith, or of a 
blameless life: it requires a discreet judg- 
ment, to decide in each particular case, 
under either class, the precise amount of 
the departure from the right road. But 
the circumstance to which I wish to call 
attention is, that since those who are the 
most lax on the one side, are the most 
rigid on the other, this confirms what has 
been above said of the tendency in our 
nature towards a more hostile feeling 
against such as oppose or disavow our 
religion, than against those who disobey 
and scandalize it. 4 

And as this tendency is altogether na- 
tural,so it is,as might have been expected, 
eminently Romish. Never was there a 
more prevailing laxity of Christian morals, 
even among the very governors of the 
church of Rome, and never was such 
corruption more lightly thought of by her 
zealots, than at the very periods when she | 
was occupied in suppressing heresy with 
the most unrelenting rigour. Louis the 
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Fourteenth, who, during nearly his whole 
life, was setting his subjects the example 
of living in open adultery, was applauded 
to the skies by a Christian preacher, for 
his piety in having burned, gibbeted, 


racked, or driven into exile, hundreds of | 


thousands of his Protestant subjects.* 


If we would be really safe from the | 


danger of committing faults of a like cha- 
racter with those which we regard with 
abhorrence in others, we must seek that 
safety in self-distrust—in a vigilant suspi- 
cion of the human heart. 

§. 9. For it is to human nature we must 
trace both this and many other of those 
evils which each man is usually disposed 
to attribute to the particular system he is 
opposed to. As the Protestant is ofien 
inclined to look no further than to Ro- 
manism for the origin of the persecution, 
so is the infidel to regard Christianity as 
the chief cause of it. But both are mis- 
taken. JI am convinced that Atheists, 


party, would persecute religion. For 
nearly the same causes, or others corre- 
sponding to them, would exist, which have 
been just mentioned as generating especial 
hostility towards those who differ in faith 
from ourselves. The Atheists would feel 
themselves to be regarded by the Chris- 
tians, not indeed as weak and credulous, 
but as perverse and profane’: their confi- 
dence again in their own persuasion would 
be as likely to be shaken by the Christian, 
as the Christian’s by them: all the hu- 
mani passions, in short, and all the views 
of political expediency, which have ever 
tempted the Christian to persecute, would 
have a corresponding operation with them. 
Not that I conceive most of them to have, 
themselves, any suspicion of this, or to 
be insincere in their professed abhorrence 
of persecution. As no one wishes to 
persecute, so they probably do not antici- 
pate (under the above mentioned supposi- 
tion) such a state of things as would seem 
to call for coercive measures. They ima- 


gine, probably, that when they had de- 


prived Christian ministers of endowments, 
had publicly proclaimed the falsity of the 


Christian faith, and had taken measures | 


for promoting education and circulating 
books calculated to enlighten the people, 
the whole system of religious belief would 
gradually but speedily die away, and be 


* «Epanchons nos coeurs sur la piété de Louis; 
poussons jusqu’au ciel nos acclamations .. .. + 
Vous avez exterminé les hérétiques; c’est le digne 
ouvrage de votre regne c’en est le propre. carac- 
tore.”—Bossuet. 

10 


favour of those in power. 
should they ever become the predominant | 
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regarded in the same light with tales of 
fairies. Such doubtless was the notion of 
some, whom I have known to express re- 
gret that Buonaparte did not employ the 
power he possessed in conferring so great 
a benefit on society as he iight have 
done, * by abolishing Christianity.” They 
were thinking, probably, of no more ac- 
tive measures than the withholding of the 
support and countenance of the govern- 
ment. 

In such expectations, every one who 
believes in Christianity must feel confi- 
dent that they would be deceived. At 


|first indeed appearances probably would 


be such as to promise favourably to their 
views. For most of those who profess 
Christianity, merely for fashion’s sake, 
or in compliance with the laws of their 
country, would soon fall away, and would 
be followed by many of such as wanted 
firmness to support ridicule, or the dis- 
But after a 
time, the progress of irreligion would be 
found to have come toa stand. When 
the plants “on the stony ground” had 
been all scorched up, those ‘ on the good 
soil” would be found still flourishing. 
Sincere Christians would remain firm; 
and some probably would be roused to 
exert themselves even with increased 
zeal; and some apostates would be re- 
claimed. Complaints would then be 
raised, that Christian preachers decried, 
as profane and mischievous, the works 
put forth by authority; and that they 
represented the rulers as aliens from God, 
and men whose example should be 
shunned. Those indeed who had imbibed 
the true spirit of the Gospel, would not 
fail to inculcate, after the example of the 
apostles, the duty of submission even to 
unchristian magistrates; but it is not un- 
likely that some would even take a con- 
trary course, and would thus -help to 
bring the imputation of sedition on Chris- 
tian preaching universally. “The rabble, | 
again, would be likely occasionally to 
assail, with tumultuous insult and outrage, 
the Christians; who would in conse- 
quence be represented by their enemies 
as occasioning these tumults; especially 
if, as is likely, some among them did not 
submit patiently to such usage, or even 
partly provoked it by indiscretion. And 
however free the generality of the Chris- 
tians might be from any just suspicion 
of a design to resort to lawless violence 
in the cause of their religion, still it would 
be evident, that a revival and renewed 
diffusion of Christianity, such as they 
G 
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were furthering, must, after it should reach 
a certain point, endanger the continuance 
of power in the hands then wielding it, 
and that such a change of rulers would 
puta stop to the plans which had been 
commenced for the amelioration of so- 
ciety. Representing, then, and regarding 
Christianity as the great obstacle to im- 
provement, as the fruitful source of civil 
dissensions, and as involving disaffection 
to the then existing government, they 
would see a necessity for actively inter- 
fering, with a view (not indeed, like re- 
ligious persecutors, to the salvation of 
souls, but) to the secular welfare of their 
subjects, and the security and prosperity 
of the civil community.. They would 
feel themselves accordingly (to say no- 
thing of any angry passions that might 
intrude) bound in duty to prohibit the 
books, the preaching, and the assemblies 
of Christians. The Christians would 
then, in violation of the law, circulate 
Bibles clandestinely, and hold their as- 
semblies in cellars and: on sequestered 
heaths. Coercion would of course be- 
come necessary to repress these (as they 
would then be) illegal acts. And next 
.... but I need not proceed any further; 
for I find I have been giving almost an 
exact description of the state of things 
when the Christian churches were spread- 
ing in the midst of Heathenism. And 
yet I have only been following up the 
conjectures, which no one (believing in 
Christianity) could fail to form, who was 
but tolerably acquainted with human na- 
ture. For “such transactions,’ says the 
great historian of Greece, “ take place, 
and always will take place, (though varied 
in form, and in degree of violence, by 
circumstances,) as long as human nature 
remains the same.”* Never can we be 
secured from the recurrence of the like, 
but by the implantation of some principle 
which is able to purify, to: renovate, to 
convert that nature; in short, to “ CREATE 
THE NEW MaN.”{ — Christianity, often 
as its name has been blazoned on the 
banners of the persecutor—Christianity, 
truly understood, as represented im the 
writings of its founders, and honestly 
applied, furnishes a preventive, the only 


permanently effectual preventive, of the| 


spirit of persecution. For, as with fraud- 
ulent, so it is also with coercive measures, 
employed in matters pertaining to religion : 
we must not expect that the generality 
will be so far-sighted, as always to per- 


— 


* See Motto. ft Eph. iv, 24, 
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ceive their ultimate inexpediency in each 
particular case that may occur; they will 
be tempted to regard the peculiar circum- 
stances of this or that emergency as con- 
stituting an exception to the general rule, 
and calling for a departure from the 
general principle. Whereas the plainest 
Christian, when he has once ascertained, 
as he easily may, if he honestly consult 
the Scriptures, what the will of God is, 
in this point, will walk boldly forward 
in the path of his duty, though he may 
not see at every turn whither it is leading 
him; and, with full faith in the divine 
wisdom, will be ready in pious confi- 
dence, to leave events in the hands of 
Providence. 

§. 10. I will conclude this chapter with 
a brief notice of some mistakes as to the 
real character of persecution, on the op- 
posite side to those formerly mentioned. 
For as some may be in danger of uncon- 
sciously countenancing persecution, by 
narrowing too much their notion of what 
it consists in, so others, on the contrary, 
by forming too wide a notion of it, may 
incur the opposite danger of comprehend- 
ing under the head of persecution what 
does not properly deserve the title. | 

I. There is not necessarily any thing 
of the character of persecution in doing 
violence to a man’s conscience. Though 
at the first glance this may be a startling 
paradox, it is evident on a moment’s re- 
flection, that to admit, at once, and uni- 
versally, the plea of conscience, would 
lead to the subversion of the whole fabric 
of society.. To say nothing of the false 
pleas which would doubtless be set. up, 
when it was once understood that all 
were to be admitted, there would be no 
limit to the possible aberrations of even 
the sincerely conscientious. Some secta- 
rians have a conscientious scruple against 
paying tithes, on the ground that they 
disapprove of a hired ministry. Not that 
according to the strict use of language 
the pastors of our church are hired at all; 
nor the tithes paid by the farmer, since 
they only pass through his hands} allow- 
ance having been made for them in his 
rent; and he no more hires the minister 
than he does his landlord.* But still, as is 


* T have known a striking instance of the con- 
fusion of thought resulting from inaccuracy of 
language on this point, A farmer declared to a 
friend of mine, that he would not attend the 
ministry of paid preachers, but would listen to 
them only if they.should go forth like the seventy 
disciples “ without scrip or purse,” &c. He did 
not recollect that in that case he would have to 
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‘well known, the collection of tithes has 
been complained of as persecution. On 
much better grounds might the same per- 
sons scruple to pay tawes; (which they 
know are employed, among other pur- 
poses, for the keeping up of a military es- 
tablishment;) since these really are paid, 
out of what was before (which the tenth 
‘sheaf never was) the payer’s own property. 

Some enthusiasts again, in the present 
day, have made it a religious duty to de- 
sert their wives and families, when these 
would not adopt their peculiar tenets.* 
Others, such as the ancient German Ana- 
baptists, under the pretence that Christian 
men’s goods are common, might incite 
their followers to a general plunder of 
those who had property, that the spoil 
might be thrown into a common stock. 
And some wild Millenarians, like the fifth- 
monarchy-men, might feel themselves 
bound im conscience to overthrow all 
governments, as the necessary preparation 
for the temporal reign of Christ on earth. 
In short, there is no saying at what point 
the plea of conscience, if once admitted 
without further question, would stop. 
The only possible principle on which we 
must draw the line is, that the civil ma- 
gistrate, to whom is committed the care 
-of the temporal welfare of the community, 
should interfere in those cases (and in 
those only) in which the persons or pro- 
perty of the citizens are directly and con- 
fessedly concerned.t I say “directly,” 
and “ confessedly,” because remotely, and 
by inference, every religious system may 
be made out to affect in some way the 
peace and well-being of the community. 
There is, I believe, no religion existing, 
respecting which I have not seen an ela- 
borate proof that it leads to mischievous 
consequences in practice, and that its pro- 
fessors are ‘either likely to be, or, con- 
sistently with their principles, ought to 
be, the worse citizens; and again, | have 
seen the direct contrary inferred respect- 
ing every one of them. So that without 
the limitation above suggested, there 
would be an opening left for the forcible 
suppression, or for the forcible establish- 
ment, by the civil magistrate, of any reli- 
gion whatever. 


maintain the preachers, who are now ‘supported 
by endowments. The disciples were directed, 
wherever they went, to “eat and drink such things 
as were set before them; for the labourer is worthy 
of his hire.” 

* Fact. 

T « Render unto Cesar the things that be Ce- 
sar’s, and unto God the things that be God’s.”. 
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“But is the civil magistrate,” it may 
be said, ‘to determine what are the cases 
that eall for his interference? And if so, 
how can any principle be laid down that 
shall not leave him an opening to call in, 
whenever he is so disposed, the aid of 
the civil sword?” Certainly this is»not 
possible. Coercive power must be en- 
trusted to somebody; nor can those to 
whom it is entrusted be withheld from 
abusing it, if they are inclined to do, by 
any rule that can be laid down. It is 
notorious, that the Scriptures furnish none 
such; nor is it possible, from the nature 
of things, that they should. He who has 
the power, and the will, to do wrong, 
will never be ata loss fora plea to justify 
himself, even though he should be driven 
to maintain (like the wolf in the fable) 
that a stream flows upwards. But my 
object was, not to lay down a rule that 
should preclude (which is impossible) 
one who is seeking an evasion, from find- 
ing any; but to point out the principle 
which should govern the conscience of 
an upright magistrate: viz., to protect, by 
coercive measures if necessary, the peace, 
the lives, and the property of his subjects, 
and to abstain from all coercion in matters 
purely religious. But many persons are 
apt to conclude, that whatever is left to a 
man’s discretion, is left to his arbitrary 
caprice ; and that he who is responsible 
only to God, has no responsibility at all. 

I]. Although, however, such is, on 
Christian principles, the limitation of the 
civil magistrate’s authority, there is no 
reason why the individual holding such 
an office should not also be a member, or 
an officer, of a Christian church, provided 
he is careful not to blend together the 
characters of a political and a religious 
community. Coercive means cannot suit- 
ably be employed for the propagation or 
the maintenance of Christianity ;, but there 
is nothing that necessarily goes to secu- 
larize the kingdom which is “ not of this 
world,” or that necessarily implies the 
spirit of intolerance, in the possession, or 
in. the exercise, of coercive power for 
other purposes, even by a Christian pas- 
tor. Only there is the more call for care 
and discreet judgment in cases where the 
same individual has to exercise distinct 
functions, and especially if he is thus made 
to stand in two or more different relations 
to the same men. Such, for instance, is 
the case where the rector of a parish is 
also a justice of the peace. Even if he 
were so not by an accidental appointment, 
but by virtue of some fixed general regu- 
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lation, still he would be exercising, in 
respect of the same individuals, two dis- 
tinct offices, regulated by different prin- 
ciples, and concerned with distinct kinds 
of subject-matter. In the same manner, 
if a military officer should chance to be 
also a magistrate, this would not imply 
his blending together ‘the principles of 
martial law and of common and statute- 
law. So also some kings or other chief 
magistrates hold also ecclesiastical supre- 
macy; some bishops have a share in the 
secular legislature: others have princi- 
palities annexed to their sees; and the 
bishop of Rome in particular has long 
been a considerable temporal sovereign. 

With respect to that church, it is worth 
remarking, that the persecution and the 
other enormities with which it has been 
justly charged, have led many of those 
who have renounced it, to blend together 
confusedly in their thoughts every thing 
that in any way pertains to it. Whereas, 
in truth, many parts of the Romish sys- 
tem, even such as are in themselves utterly 
indefensible, have no necessary connexion 
with each other, or with Rome. Her 
usurped supremacy, for instance, and her 
false doctrines, are two distinct faults; 
the latter of which is so far from being 
necessarily connected with the church of 
Rome, that she scarcely differs at all in 
doctrine from the Greek church. 

And with respect to the point now be- 
fore us, let it be supposed, (and the sup- 
position, however unlikely to be realized, 
is perfectly conceivable,) that the pope 


had, in respect of his diocess, proceeded. 


on Christian principles, and in respect of 
his principality, had protected the civil 
rights of his subjects, leaving every one 
to exercise his own religion without mo- 
lestation, as long as the temporal peace 
and security of the community remained 
undisturbed :—if, I say, he had always 
acted thus, as two distinct persons, it can- 
not be maintained, that this state of things 
would have introduced any thing ap- 
proaching to a persecuting spirit—any 
thing savouring of that secular coercion 
which amounts to intolerance, and is at 
variance with the character of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

The question then respecting such a 
union, of civil office with spiritual or ec- 
clesiastical office, in the same individual, 
becomes one of mere expediency;. and 
one which of course will vary in its com- 
plexion, according to the circumstances 
of each country or period. What we are 
at present concerned with is, merely to 
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determine what does or does not involve 
the principle of persecution ; i. e., the em- 
ployment or the denouncement of coercion 
in matters of religion. 

III. There is nothing, necessarily, of 
the spirit of persecution in a man’s re- 
quiring his servants, or his tenants, or the 
tradesmen he deals with, or all that asso- 
ciate with him, to be pious characters, or 
to be of his own religious persuasion or 
practice, even down to the minutest par- 
ticulars.* This is so evident, that it would 
not have needed being mentioned, but 
that we are so liable to have our thoughts 
insensibly led astray by language.— We 
hear, for instance, of a man’s being com- 
pelted to adopt this or that form of reli- 
gion, as a condition of being in such-a- 
one’s service, or of obtaining a renewal 
of a lease; and we are thence liable to 
forget, what is plain as soon as we reflect 
on it, that this is not absolute compulsion, 
since it interferes with no man’s natural, 
or previously existing rights ;{ and that 
to prohibit such a procedure would be an 
interference with the right of the other 
“to do what he will with his own.” 
Such a mode of conduct, as I have been 
alluding to, might indeed be carried to 
such a length, as justly to incur the cen- 
sure of indiscretion—of bigotry—of il- 
liberality ; it might be such as even to in- 
dicate in the individual a disposition§ 
which would lead him to persecute if he 
had the power; but still it would not in 
itself involve the principle of persecution. 

The same reasoning will apply to the 
case of the exclusion from certain endow- 
ments of one not belonging to the church 
for whose benefit they are designed. A 
man is said to be compelled to subscribe 
the Thirty-nine Articles, if he would hold 
a church living, or a fellowship: he is 
compelled to be a Presbyterian, if he 


* T mean, of course, supposing him not to dis- 
appoint any expectations that may reasonably 
have been formed; for reasonable expectation is a 
ground of equitable right. 

{ Elements of Logic, chap. iii. §. 5. 

+I cannot but think, however, that there is 
ground of complaint when a man cannot obtain 
his rights, whether those to which all men are en- 
titled by nature, or those of the citizens of his pat- 
ticular community, without either taking some 
oath, or going through some other religious cere- 
mony, against which he has a conscientious scru- 
ple. A special indulgence has been granted to — 
the Quakers in respect of oaths and the marriage 
service; but if this was reasonable in principle, I 
cannot see why the principle should not have been 
recognized and acted upon uniformly. 

§ See above, §. 3. subsect, I, of this chapter. 
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would hold the office of minister at a 
Presbyterian chapel, &c. So also in order 
to obtain a degree, he must have kept 
certain academical terms, and must un- 
dergo an examination in certain prescribed 
branches of learning; nay, in order to 
hold a scholarship on some particular 
foundations, he must be a native of a cer- 


tain district; and if he would retain his | 


situation, he must remain unmarried. It 
is evident, on a moment’s reflection, that 
though we use in such cases the words 
‘ must,” “ obliged,” “ forced,” &e., all this 
has nothing to do with absolute coercion.* 

On the same principle it may be main- 
tained, that there is nothing, necessarily, 
of the character of intolerance, in pre- 
cluding those who are not members of a 
particular church from having any share 
m legislating for that church, in respect 


of matters of a purely spiritual or ecclesi- | 


astical character: indeed to admit them 
to such a share, is a manifest anomaly 
and inconsistency, though one which may 
sometimes be in practice unavoidable or 
insignificant. That none but Quakers, 
for instance, or Methodists, have a voice 
in the general assemblies of Quakers, or 
of Methodists, respectively, is so far from 
being at all to be complained of as sa- 
vouring of an intolerant spirit, that, on the 
contrary, as long as they confine them- 
selves to matters exclusively religious, 
they would justly regard the interference 
of those not belonging to their sect as a 
violation of the principle of toleration. 
And the anomaly is in itself just as real, 
whether in practice it lead to the most 
important or the most trifling results ;— 
whether, for instance, a majority of the 
assembly. which governs a_ particular 
church, be of a different persuasion, or 
whether one single Roman Catholic or 
dissenter have a voice in the election of 
a member of that assembly. 


* See Appendix to Elements of Logic ; article 
«“ Necessary.” ; 

+Some are apt to express themselves as if the 
anomaly consisted merely in members of the 
church of Rome legislating for a Protestant 
church. Suppose that some particular descrip- 
tion of Protestants, or, if you will, that all Pro- 
testants, are more pure in their faith—less dan- 
gerous in their principles—less hostile to our 
church—than the Romanists,; still the question 
remains the same, what has any man to do with 
the regulations of a church he does not belong to? 

“But some persons are even accustomed to speak 
of “the Protestant religion,” and even of “the 
Protestant church,” without reflecting whether 
there are any such things, or whether they are 
employing words without any distinct meaning. 
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| But then, it may be said, if it so happen 
(as is the case among us in practice, 
though not by original appointment, ac- 
cording to the theory of the constitution, 
and early usage*) that the assembly, 
which alone exercises the right of legislat- 
‘Ing for the church, in all matters, is.also 
|the supreme legislating body in secular 
| concerns; does it not savour of intole- 
rance to exclude, by a test-law, from such 
an assembly, or from voting for those 
who are to sit in it, men otherwise quali- 
fied? Granted that they have nothing to 
do with the internal regulations of a 
church to which they do not belong; 
the same cannot be said of the taxes im- 
posed, and the laws enacted, by that same 
}assembly. In despotic countries, indeed, 
the people have nothing to do with the 
_taxes, but to pay them, or with the laws, 
but to submit to them: but ina free coun- 
try, it cannot be maintained, that to pre- 
clude from all share in legislating, or in 
appointing legislators, in secular matters, 
one who is not disqualified, in respect of 
that particular branch of business, does 
not deprive him of any of his rights, or 
that it is not as great an anomaly as to 
admit him to-interfere in church matters 
in respect of which he is disqualified. 
Such are, in the abstract, the conflict- 
ing difficulties in the case. It is as if a 
man should put in an equitable claim to 
a house, some parts of which are con- 
fessedly none of his; or to a piece of 
land, on which there are buildings erected, 
to which he has no right. The problem, 
to keep clear of both of these opposite 
anomalies, has not, I think, yet been 
solvedt; nor has it, I think, hitherto 


Dr. Hawkins, { am happy to find, has fore- 
stalled me in part of this remark. “The term 
‘ Protestant, when it denotes a member of one of 
the western churches who is free from Romish 
error, is merely a term of convenience. It may 
be employed perhaps with little regard to history 
or etymology ; but it answers its intended purpose, 
and it does no harm, Not so, such a phrase as 
‘the Protestant religion.’ The very expression, 
whenever it is not evidently synonymous with 
‘the religion of the Protestant church of Eng- 
land,’ implies inattention to the fact, that there is 
no one religion common to Protestants as con- 
tradistinguished from the Romanists ; and it tends 
to throw a veil over another important fact, that 
the creeds of certain Protestant sects are far more 
remote than that of the church of Rome from the 
truth of the Gospel.” Sermon preached at Mal- 
don, p. 6. 

* See Field’s work on Church Government, 

fIt ought to be mentioned, in justice to Mr. 
Wilmot Horton, that he is as of the few persons 
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been generally contemplated with suffi- 
cient clearness and steadiness to allow 
of a fair trial, whether it can be solved or 
not: though about thirty years ago steps 
began to be taken with a view. to the 
practical adjustment of the difficulties. 
My object in touching upon the question 
at present is no more than, (confining 
myself to the proper topics of this work,) 
to point out in what relation that question 
stands to the subject of the present 
chapter.* 

IV. Lastly, there is nothing, necessarily, 
of intolerance, in protecting, by coercive 
means, if needful, the professors of any 
religion, against violence or plunder, dis- 
turbance to their religious meetings, insult, 
libel, or any other such molestation, from 
those of an adverse party. Such protec- 
tion is so far from being at variance with 
the principles above laid down, that it is 
an application of them. It is not perse- 
cution, but the prevention of persecution. 
For lawless and irregular outrage is not, 
for that reason, the less of the character 
of persecution; and the unauthorized 
cruelties of the people were, we may be 
sure, among the severest trials the early 


who have seen and fairly met the difficulty. T 
cannot but think indeed, that according to his 
scheme, (see “ Protestant Securities,”) other diffi- 
culties would have arisen, in the practical adjust- 
ment of the questions as to each measure, whether 
it concerned the church only, or affected also the 
property and civil rights of the community. 
Still, he seems to have fixed on the right prin- 
ciple ; which might, I should think, by some con- 
trivance or other, have been adapted to practice. 
At least the main objection usually alleged against 
his proposal, that it would constitute in fact two 
legislative assemblies for two distinct branches of 
legislation, has always appeared to me its chief 
recommendation, ‘The distribution of the several 
offices among the several ministers of state, viz., 
chancellor of the exchequer, secretary for the 

ome department—for foreign affairs, &c., is 
open to the same objection. 

* T have alluded merely to the grant to Roman 
Catholics of the elective franchise, and to the sus- 
pension of the operation of the test-law for ex- 
cluding dissenters, because in these consisted the 
anomaly, which alone it is for my present purpose 
to treat of. As for the greater or less political 
danger of any of the measures subsequently pro- 
posed or adopted, it would be foreign to the pur- 
pose of the present work to enter on the discussion 
of these, or any other, political questions. Whe- 
ther it were a safer course to leave the test-law 
dormant, or formally to repeal it—to confine the 
Roman Catholic electors to the choice of a Pro- 
testant representative, or to leave them at liberty 
to elect one of their own persuasion—these, and 
all such questions of political expediency, I pass 
by, as not properly connected with the matter in 

and. 
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Christians had to undergo. And yet 
there are some persons who are ready to 
denounce as persecuting,) every system 
which does not leave them at liberty to 
persecute others. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that 
when the religion, in behalf of which the 
civil magistrate has been driven to interfere, 
happens to be his.own, he will be strongly 
tempted not to stop short at measures 
of mere immediate self-defence, but to 
take what will seem the effectual step, of 
putting down altogether the hostile party. 

To guard against overstepping the 
proper line of procedure in this, matter, 
and also to decide on what occasions the 
appeal to the interference of the civil 
power is not only justifiable, but expe- 
dient also, are points which must, in each 
particular instance, be left to the head 
and the heart of each individual. Ge- 
neral principles may be sketched out; 
but there can be none that will teach 
their own application, or supersede the 
exercise of practical good sense, cautious 
deliberation, and Christian candour. 

It may be worth while, however, to ob- 
serve, in conclusion, how important’it is 
always to keep in mind, that the Cross 
which our Master and his apostles bore so 
meekly, our proud nature strongly impels 
us to refuse, whenever we can, by any 
means whatsoever, avoid it. We are 
tempted to admire at a distance, while we 
revolt at the thought of copying, their 
patience under calumny and derision, and 
every kind of provocation. And, what is 
more, this pride of the human heart is apt 
to disguise itself to our conscience under 
the appearance of piety; we are in dan- 
ger, I mean, of regarding.as zeal for God’s 
honour, what is, perhaps, in truth, rather 
zeal for our own honour. He who does 
but reject our faith implies, as I have ob- 
served above, something affronting to our- 
selves; much more, if he slander and in- 
sult us for maintaining it: and it is from 
this cause that we are prone to feel greater 
indignation at such conduct, than at the 
equal affront offered to God by those who 
acknowledge his claim, while in their 
lives they habitually disregard it, to their 
love, gratitude, veneration, and obedience. 
But yet, as every one who insults us on 
account of our religion, does by so doing 
insult that religion itself, we are likely to 
flatter ourselves that this last is the sole 
ground of our indignation; when in fact, 
perhaps, our personal feelings have a 
great share in it. ; ' 

Butwe must not expect, till the church 
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militant is exchanged for the church tri- 
umphant, that Christ’s devoted followers 
will have no cross to bear, or that they 
will encounter no opposition or molesta- 
tion from his enemies. At least, till the 
- world, even what is called the Christian 
world, shall have become much more im- 
bued with the spirit of Christianity than 
it ever has been yet, our Lord’s warnings 
to his disciples must be regarded as in 
some degree applicable to us: “If the 
world hate you, ye know that it hated me 
before it hated you . . . because ye are 
not of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you.” The Christian who is steady 


and unshrinking, and active in his master’s | 


cause, though it is his duty not wantonly 
to provoke obloquy and opposition by any 
indiscreet or violent conduct, yet must 
not expect always to escape such mortifi- 
cations; and he should be prepared so to 
meet them, as to show how far beyond 
“the praise of men” he prizes the appro- 
bation of him “ who seeth in secret.” 
Still, cases may undoubtedly occur, in 
which it will be our right and our duty to 
use means for protecting ourselves or 
others, against lawless aggression. No 
rule, as I have said, can be laid down, 
which will supersede the exercise of a 
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sound and unbiassed judgment, for decid- 
ing in each particular instance whether it 
is allowable and advisable to call in the 
aid of the secular arm for the protection 
of the professors of religion. The right 
medium, says the great master of ancient 
moralists, must be fixed in each particular 
instance by each man’s discretion: but he 
proceeds to give the best general caution 
that can be supplied; viz., to lean always 
towards the safer side; ever avoiding the 
more sedulously the worse extreme, and 
regarding that as the worse to which we 
are by nature the more prone.* On this 
principle we should always, in respect of 
any matters connected with our reli- 
gion, be more willing to have it asked, 
why we do not, than why we do resort to 
the aid of the civil power. 

And even when we have fully deter- 
mined what procedure is in itself right, 
we must be still watchful over our own 
heart, subjecting our motives to the se- 
verest scrutiny, and taking care that we 
do not inwardly applaud and sanctify in 
our own eyes, as a virtuous jealousy for 
God’s glory, what may be in reality 
chiefly a regard for our own credit, and 
a tenderness for our own ease and com- 
fort. 


CHAP. VI. 
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§. 1. Manxrnp have a natural tendency 
to pride themselves on the advantages they 
enjoy—on the privileges they possess—on 
the titles they bear as badges of those 
privileges—and especially on their being 
members of any society or class endowed 
with such privileges. And they are dis- 
posed not only to feel a pride and satis- 
faction in possessing such advantages, but 
also carelessly to put their trust in these, 
independently of the use made of them, 
as necessarily implying some superior be- 
nefit to the possessor, 

How strongly this tendency operated 
among the Jews of old, we have ample 
proof in the Bible. Even under the old 
dispensation we may gather from the 
writings of the prophets, that in spite of 
their numberless backslidings, they still 
flattered themselves that, as the Lord’s 
chosen and peculiar people, and as having 
among them the only temple of the true 
God, he would not execute on them the 
judgments he had denounced. And when 
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their captivity and the destruction of their 
temple had undeceived them in this point, 
they still clung to the hope of the pro- 
mised Messiah to arise from among them, 
and who should restore “all things.” In 
this hope, indeed, they were not errone- 
ous; but their error was; in trusting that 
they should surely be partakers of the 
promised benefits, by virtue of their pri- 
vilege as Abraham’s children, of the stock 
of his chosen descendant Judah, whatever 
might be their own conduct; and that no 
such change of dispensation could take 
place as should put even the least desery- 
ing Jew below, or even on a level with, the 
best of the unclean and despised race of 
the Gentiles. 

Accordingly, John the Baptist takes oc- 


-casion to warn them on this head at the 


opening of his ministry; “Now is the 
axe laid to the root of the tree: every tree 
therefore that bringeth not forth good 
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fruit, is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 
And think not to say within yourselves, 
we have Abraham to our father; for I say 
unto you, that God is able of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham.” The 
Apostle Paul in like manner is compelled 
incessantly to warn the Jewish believers, 
that “there is no difference” between 
the Jewish and the Greek Christian, in- 
asmuch as “all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God ;”—that there 
is “neither Jew nor Greek—neither bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond, or free ;” and that 
“ in Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision profiteth any thing, but a 
new creature;” and that the believing 
Gentiles are adopted as equally God’s 
children, and heirs of his promises, no 
less than the natural descendants of Abra- 
ham. 

Nor is he merely warning Christians 
that God is “no respecter of persons,” 
(as it had been first revealed to Peter,) 
and that “in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted of him’—not only are the workers 
of righteousness cautioned against sup- 
posing that the Jews by nature, or the ad- 
herents to the ceremonial law, were to 
obtain a higher share of divine favour; 
but, what may seem more strange, the 
apostle finds it necessary to guard them 
against the error of trusting in the circum- 
stance of being under the law, independ- 
ently of the observance of it; as if a cer- 
tain degree, at least, of divine favour was 
secured by the mere circumstance of hav- 
ing received by revelation the divine com- 
mands, even though they were not careful 
to obey them. The greater part of the 
early portion of the Epistle to the Romans 
is taken up in combating this strange de- 
lusion: he assures them, that “not the 
hearers of the law are just before God, 
but the doers of the law shall be justified :” 
“behold,” says he, “thou art called a 
Jew, and restest in the law, and makest 
thy boast of God;” and yet these same 
‘persons he speaks of as dishonouring 
God, by breaking the law in which they 
made their boast, so notoriously, that the 
name of God was “blasphemed among 
the Gentiles through them.” 

§. 2. A like error seems to have pre- 
-vailed no less among the early Christians 
generally, in respect of the pride and vain- 
confidence with which they regarded their 
privileges as Christians. The apostle 
‘warns them in the same epistle, that as 
the natural branch (i. e. the Israelites after 


the flesh) had been broken off, and they |. 
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grafted in, so a like severity was to be 
expected by them also, as God had ex- 
ercised towards the disobedient among 
his favoured people of old, if, instead of 
making the best use of his mercies, they 
were high-minded—puffed up, i. e., with 
boastful confidence in their peculiar privi- 
leges, and neglectful of the peculiar re- 
sponsibility these imposed. “If God,” 
he admouishes them, “spared not the 
natural branches, take heed lest he also 
spare not thee.” And in the same tone 
he warns the Corinthians not to rely in 
security on their being God’s elect people, 
from the example of the Israelites, who 
were also, all of them, ‘‘ God’s elect,?* 
yet.of whom one whole generation were 
cut off, by various judgments, in the wil- 
derness, for their disobedience: the his- 
tory of these things, he says, was “ writ- 
ten for our admonition; wherefore let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” And the Apostle Jude again 
seems to apprehend the same danger for 
those he is addressing, and cautions them 
by the same example, “how the Lord 
after having saved the people out of the 
land of Egypt, afterwards destroyed them 
that believed not.” 

And as, in the first ages of Christianity, 
Christians were likely.to feel this proud 
confidence in that title, as distinguished 
from unbelieving Jews and Pagans, so, 
the same feeling was likely afterwards to 
show itself, in another form, among those 
who were characterized as orthodov and 
catholic Christians, in contradistinction 
from heretics, whose tenets had been con- 
demned by the general voice of the Chris- 
tian churches. How strongly this feeling 
prevailed, and still prevails, in the mem- 
bers of the Romish church, every one is 
well aware : but the circumstance to which 
I wish to direct attention is, in conformity 
with the views already taken in the pre- 
sent work, that such a feeling is not 
peculiar to Romanists as such, but origi- 
nates in our common nature, and conse- 
quently is one from which no one who 
partakes of that nature can be exempt, 
without perpetual watchfulness. The 
Mahometans, as is well known, partake 
largely of this spirit; and even those of 
them who are habitual transgressors of 
their law, still flatter themselves that some 
superior degree of divine favour is reserved 
for them as “true believers,” beyond what 
can be expected by the best of those who 
are strangers to the Koran: while the 
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author of our faith, on the contrary, teaches 
us that he will reject as utter strangers to 
him those who are ready to make their 
boast in his name, and to plead that they 
have even “done many mighty works in 
that name :” and the knowledge of his 
Gospel he represents as bringing aggra- 
vated condemnation to such as do not 
live a Christian life; since “the servant 
who knew his Lord’s will, and did it not, 
shall be beaten with many stripes.” 

§. 3. In order to profit as we may do 
by the example of the Romanists, and 
even of the Mahometans, we must waive, 
for the time, all questions concerning the 
unsoundness of their tenets, and confine 
our view to the danger which is common 
to men of all persuasions, whether essen- 
tially correct, or contaminated with more 
or less of error. If Mahomet had been a 
true prophet, as Moses was, this would 
not have secured his followers from the 
fault into which the disciples of Moses 
did in fact fall; viz., that of expecting to 
be saved by their privileges, rather than 
by the use made of them. And if the 
Romanists were following in their system 
of doctrine and discipline, not the dictates 
of weak or wicked men, but those of a 
truly infallible apostle, this would not 
alone secure them from the very error 
which the apostles themselves found 
perpetually springing up among their 
converts, even in their own lifetime; the 
tendency to substitute the means of grace 
for the fruits of grace ;—the proud con- 
fidence of belonging to a certain holy 
community, church, sect, or party which 
must secure an especial share of divine 
favour to every member of it. 

If, on the contrary, we dwell on the 
groundlessness of the claim of the Romish 
church to be the only true and Catholic 
church, and on the doctrinal errors into 
which that church has fallen, we shall of 
course be likely to flatter ourselves, as 
Protestants are apt to do, that our abhor- 
rence of that church exempts us from all 
danger of vainly trusting in a name, and 
in our connexion with a highly endowed 
society. 

It is true that the Romish church has 
erred in many essential points; but no- 
thing probably has. more contributed to 


lead her into those errors than reliance 


on names and privileges. Spiritual ad- 
vantages which are rea/, and titles which 
are not misapplied, may be made subjects 
of presumptuous boast, and may thus lead 
to indolent security with respect to per- 
sonal exertion; this is usually the first 
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error men fall into: the second naturally 
springs out of this carelessness ; the name, 
that is, survives the thing signified ;—the 
advantages are actually lost, either wholly 
or in part, through a confident reliance on 
their intrinsic eflicacy, without an endea- 
vour to improve them ;—the land which 
was fertile, becomes a desert, through a 
confident trust that it will ensure wealth 
to the possessor, while he neglects to 
till it. 

A familiar illustration of the tendency 
Ihave been speaking of is afforded by 
the parallel case of academical institutions. 
To be a member of a learned body is re- 
garded as an honour; it affords to the 
individual facilities for the acquirement of 
learning ; and, to others, some degree of 
presumption that he has used his advan- 
tages. How many accordingly pride 
themselves on being members of such a 
society, and on the title which denotes 
this, while they think little of acquiring 
the learning and using the advantages, 
which alone give to the name, and to the 
society, their value. 

All this has been strikingly illustrated 
in the progressive history of the church 
of Rome. She was built by apostles on 
Jesus Christ, the only true foundation ; 
she was left by them with sound doc- 
trines and pure Christian worship; her 
members were cautioned by them not to 
be “high-minded, but fear ;” not to rely 
on the divine favour as a reason for re- 
laxing personal exertions, but as an 
encouragement to make them; or to exult 
in their deliverance from heathen super- 
stition, and their adoption in place of the 
disobedient, to be the people—the chosen 
people—of God, but to take warning from 
the example of his mercy combined with 
severity. 

But they were seduced from humble 
vigilance into a proud and careless reli- 
ance on the greatness of their privileges, 
till they even lost the talent which they 
had neglected to employ. What was 
their condition at the close of the apostles’ 
ministry? They had renounced idol- 
atry ;—they worshipped the true God; 
—they had the sacred Scriptures, the 
words of eternal life, in their hands, for 
private study, and in their ears, at their 
religious meetings ;—they had the means 
of grace among them, the ordinances ap- 
pointed by Christ, which are strictly 
called the sacraments, and public joint 
worship, itself of a sacramental charac- 
ter;—they had learned to despise and 
abhor the superstitious offerings, purifi- 
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cations, and other ceremonies of the 
heathen, and had been taught to trust in 
the atonement of Christ alone, and to 
seek for acceptance before God, by being 
“led by his Spirit.” All these were real 
and inestimable privileges, and gave them 
just reason for rejoicing (but for rejoicing 
in trembling gratitude, and not with care- 
less pride) in the deliverance that had 
been wrought for them—in their happy 
condition ‘as contrasted with that of their 
Pagan neighbours. 

But their exultation in these advantages 
led them first to neglect, and in the end 
to lose them; their vain confidence in 
names, led them first to forget, and after- 
wards to forfeit, the things which the 
names denoted. Their minds were fixed 
on what was past—on what had been 
done for them, and withdrawn from a 
vigilant attention to the future—from dili- 


gence on their part to “ make their calling | 


and election sure.’? Confident in the titles 
of Christian—of Orthodox—of Catholic 
—of the Church of God—and careless of 


living “as becometh saints,” they trusted 


that no deadly error could creep into so 
holy a community, and adopted, one by 
one, the very errors (under new names) of 
the Paganism which had been renounced; 
thanking God, like the Pharisee, that they 
were “ not as other men are,” they became 
gradually like their heathen ancestors, 
with the aggravation of having sinned 
against light, and abused their peculiar 
advantages; and their confidence all the 


while increasing along with their care-| 


lessness and corruption, when their “ gold 
was become dross,” they boasted more 
than ever of their wealth, and in the midst 
of their grossest errors insisted on com- 
plete infallibility. And to what did all 
this at length bring them? How far did 
they ultimately depart from their primitive 
purity? “How did the faithful city be- 
come a harlot?” They ended in over- 


laying Christianity, one by one, with the | 


very errors and superstitions (in sub- 
stance) from which the ‘first Christians 
exulted in being delivered. 

Idolatry of the grossest kind was gra- 
dually restored: the worshippers of the 
one true God manifested in Christ Jesus, 
paid, practically, their chief adoration to 
deified mortals: the Scriptures. were se- 
cluded from the people under the veil of 
an unknown tongue,* and their interpre- 

* A language, be it remembered, which gra- 
dually became obsolete : for no church ever intro- 
duced the use of an unknown tongue, in its 
prayers, or recital of Scripture. 
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tation fettered, and their authority super- 
seded, even with the learned, by a mass 
of traditions which made the word of 
God of none effect; their sacraments be- 
came superstitious charms; their public 
worship a kind of magic incantation mut- 
tered in a dead language; and Christian 
holiness of life was commuted for holy 
water—for fantastic penances, pilgrimages, 
amulets, pecuniary donations, anda whole 
train of superstitious observances, worthy 
of Paganism in its worst forms. “How 
is the faithful city become a harlot!” 
They trusted in privileges and names, till 
the privileges were lost, and the names 
became an empty sound. But still they 
are as proud of them as ever. They dis- 
tinguish themselves by the title of Catho- 
lics,* members of the true church—ad- 
herents to the ancient faith: nay, even 
Christians is a title by which on the con- 
tinent they distinguish themselves from 
those heretics,t as they term them, who 
chiefly differ from themselves in trusting 
in Christ as the one Mediator, instead of 
a host of pretended saints. Such mon- 
strous corruptions could never have been 
introduced into any church by the arts of 
a worldly and ambitious hierarchy, had 
not the individual members of it been 
lulled into false security, by boastfully 
contemplating their Christian privileges, 
instead of dwelling on the additional re- 
sponsibility these privileges create; by 
priding themselves on names, without be- 
stowing a watchful attention on the things 
those names denote. 

§. 4. The warning of the apostle, in 
his Epistle to this very church, they ne- 
glected, and imitated the very example by 
which he warned them—that of the pre- 
sumptuous and disobedient Jews of old. 
The admonitions, I say, of Paul to the 
church of Rome were lost on the suc- 
ceeding generations of that church: shall 
they be also lost on us? Or shall we say 
that Protestants have no need of them, 
because we do not trust in the title of 
Catholic, or in being members of an in- 
fallible church ;—because we have pro- 
tested against the usurpations of that 
church, and have renounced her corrup- 
tions? The apostle might reply to us, if 
he lived in these days, “Be not high- 
minded, but fear: those whom I then ad- 
dressed were in the very same situation 


* See note [A] in the Appendix, p. 86. 

t Those in the neighbourhood of the Vandois, 
in particular, distinguish themselves from the 
members of that pure and ancient church, by the 
distinguishing appellation of Christians, 
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as you: they were the reformed—the 
Protestants of their day; they had been 
delivered from Jewish and Pagan infi- 
delity, as you have been from Romish 
corruptions of Christianity; they prided 
themselves on that deliverance, as you 
are liable to do, on yours: they felt con- 
fident that they were in no danger of 
precisely the same errors as those of the 


infidel Jews and heathen idolaters, and | 


they incorporated into Christianity sub- 
stantially the same errors, under different 
names; they have fallen from their first 
faith; and are left with the candle of 
God’s word darkened, and their minds 
bewildered by the false light of a delusive 


superstition : if God spared not this branch, | 


take heed lest he also spare not thee: be- 


hold, therefore, the goodness and the se-| 


verity of God; on them which fell, se- 
verity; but toward thee, goodness, if thou 


: . - . | 
continue in his goodness; otherwise thou 


also shalt be cut off.” 

The examples which are adduced from 
the cases of those in different ages and 
countries from our own, are apt to lose 
their instructive force, from the very cir- 
cumstance which ought to make them the 
more instructive; viz., that there will 


always be some, if not essential, yet cir- | 


cumstantial, difference between the tempta- 
tions which arise, and the errors which pre- 
vail, among different sets of men. Hence, 
we are apt to lose sight of the substantial 
agreement between two cases, and to de- 
rive no profit from the recorded faults of 
others, because those to which we are 
liable, are not the same in name, and in 
all the accompanying circumstances. Yet 
this very difference proves that they were 
not copied, the one from the other, but 
originate in a common and deep-seated 
source; it would enable us to draw the 
more instruction from such examples, if 
we would but remember that man’s na- 
ture is always, and every where, substan- 
tially the same; because we view with a 
more impartial eye such errors as do not 
precisely resemble what prevail among 
ourselves. For these reasons, the back- 
slidings of the Israelites in the wilderness, 


for instance, are so earnestly set forth by | 


the apostle, for the instruction of the 
Corinthians, as being an example likely 
to be overlooked by them, and especially 
profitable to be contemplated by them, 
disposed, as they probably were, to rest 
in their high privileges as God’s people, 


even as the Israelites did of old, and to, 


think, like them, their deliverance com- 
plete, and their attainment of the. pro- 
mised inheritance secure) without watch- 
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fulness against the trials that awaited 
them. 

It is with this view, accordingly, that I 
have attempted, in the present work, to 
point out what instructive lessons may be 
drawn from the errors of our brethren of 
the Romish church. For when once it is 
clealy perceived, that her corruptions are 
such as human nature is prone to—that 
they are rather the cause, than the effect, 
of the system of the church—and that 
consequently, those out of her pale are 
not therefore safe from similar corruptions 
—we are then the more likely to guard 
watchfully against those faults, whose de- 
formity we have seen fully displayed by 
another. 

§. 5. In pursuing this view, I took oc- 
casion to illustrate the general principle, 
by touching briefly on some of the par- 
ticular points in which faults, essentially 
the same with those of the Romanists, 
have beset, and will ever beset, the rest 
of mankind also, in proportion as_ their 
vigilance against them is remitted: but to 


enumerate and dwell on all these points, 


would not only have led to too long a 
discussion, but would hardly have been 


needful. For when once the general prin- 


ciple is embraced, it is easy, and it is also 
best, for every one to follow up for him- 
self the several applications of it, and to 
pursue the train of thought thus suggest- 
ed. Nor should this be done once for all, 
in a single discussion, but, practically, 
throughout the whole of his Christian 
life: since if it be fully understood that 
the system of Romanism, so far as it 
disagrees with true Christianity, is in fact 
a transcript of man’s frail nature, every 
one must perceive the necessity of con- 
templating, as in a mirror, this portraiture 
of his own infirmities, and of not merely 
abjuring, once for all, the errors he cen- 
sures in another, but guarding’ against 
them with incessant vigilance. ‘The more 
secure any one feels against his liability 
to errors, to which in fact he is liable, the 
greater must be his real danger of falling 
into them. 

In pointing out, accordingly, several 
particular classes of faults to which Pro- 
testants are liable, and which are substan- 
tially the same as they condemn in the 
Romanists, I have repeatedly dwelt on 
that aggravation of the danger, the false 
security we are likely to feel, in our re- 
nunciation of the papal dominion, against 
the errors of Romanism. I cannot there- 
fore more properly conclude this treatise, 
that by observing, that this very false 
security is itself one of the most fatal of 
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those errors ;—that we are in fact imitat- 
ing the Romanists, if we securely exult in 
our separation from them :—if we trust 
in the name of Protestant, as they do in 
that of Catholic; and look back, with proud 
satisfaction, on our emancipation from 
their corrupt system, without also look- 
ing forward, to guard vigilantly against the 
like corruptions; even as they triumphed 
in their abandonment of Pagan supersti- 
tions, while they forgot that Paganism it- 
self was the offspring of the self-deceiv- 
ing heart of man, in which the same cor- 
ruptions, if not watchfully repressed, will 
be continually springing up afresh. 

A more acceptable subject, perhaps, I 
might easily have found, in exposing the 
enormities of the church of Rome, and 
panegyrizing the comparative purity of 
our own; inasmuch as self-congratula- 
tion is more agreeable than self-examina- 
tion. But with a view to our own prac- 
tical improvement, there can be no doubt 
which is the more profitable. The apos- 
tle’s warning, “be not high-minded, but 
fear,” was not likely to be so gratifying to 
the church of Rome, to which it was ad- 
dressed, as unmixed praise and congratu- 
lation; but it would have saved them, had 
they continued duly to attend to it, from 
the evils which it denounced. 

Let the Protestant then consider their 
fall as recorded “for his admonition :” and 
let him profit bythe example before him. 

The errors which, with these views, I 
selected for consideration, as being among 
the most prominent, and usually regarded 
as most characteristic, of the: Romish 
church,* but which I have endeavoured 
to trace to our common nature, are, 1, 
superstition; considered as consisting, 
not in this or that particular mode of 
worship, but in misdirected religious vene- 
ration, generally: 2, the tendency to- 
wards what may be called a vicarious ser- 
vice of God ; a proneness to convert the 
Christian minister into a priest in the 
other sense of the word, and to substitute 
his sanctity of life and devotion, for those 
of the people: 3, the toleration of what 
are called “pious frauds ;” either in the 
sacrifice of truth to supposed expediency, 
or in the propagation of what is believed 
to be the truth, by dishonest artifice: 4, 
an undue deference to human authority; 
as, in other points, so especially in for- 
getting the legitimate use of creeds, cate- 
chisms, liturgies, and other such compo- 
sitions set forth,by any church, and in- 
truding them gradually into the place of 
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Scripture, by habitually appealing to them 
(where the appeal ought always to be 
made to the records of inspiration) in 
proof of any doctrine that is in question: 
which practice I pointed out as not origin- 
ally the consequence, but the cause, of the 
claim to inspiration and infallibility set up 
by the church: 5, lastly, | remarked, that 
intolerance, or the spirit of persecution, i.e., 
the disposition to enforce by secular coer- 
cion, not this or that system of religion, 
but, one’s own, whatever it may be, is a 
fault inherent in human nature, and to 
which consequently all mankind are lia- 
ble, however strongly they may reprobate 
(as, e. g., the Romish church has always 
done)-persecution, or any form of com- 
pulsion, exercised on themselves.* 

From these then, and all other Romish 
errors, Protestants cannot, as such, be ex- 
empt; and they are in the greater danger 
of them in proportion to their abhorrence 
of them as existing in that church, if they 
regard them as properly the offspring of 
Romanism, and not of human nature ;— 
if they build their security on their being 
out of the pale of that corrupt church, 
and neglect to guard against the spirit of 
those corruptions, while they exult in the 
name of Protestants. This careless reli- 
ance on titles and privileges, is,as I have 
in this chapter been endeavouring to show, 
itself one of the most mischievous of the 
Romish errors, and which has mainly 
contributed to favour the introduction of 
the rest. 

§. 6. In what way then, it may be 
asked, are we to apply practically what 
has been said, in guarding against this 
particular error? Let any one (I would 
reply) but look around him, and look 
within his own heart. Are there not mul- 
titudes who exult in the title of Chris- 
tian—of Protestant—of Churchman—and 
in their belonging to a society endowed 
with such high privileges? There are: 
and would God the description, thus far, 
were even more universally applicable 
than it is; for in these things we ought 
to rejoice, even much more than we do. 
But do all who congratulate themselves 
on these advantages, and on these names, 
and who regard it, if not as some sort of 
merit, at least as a sure pledge of some 
divine favour, to possess them—do all of 
these reflect on the superior responsibility 
which is thus imposed on them? Do 
none of them (in feelings and in conduct 
at least, though not in express avowal) 
cherish a hope of being saved by their 
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privileges, rather than by the use made 
of them? Do they reflect on those pri- 
vileges as aggravating their condemnation 
if they do not rightly use them; or do 
they exult in their admittance to the wed- 
ding feast, forgetful that the guest who 
“had not put on the wedding garment,” 
was cast “into outer darkness?” Do 
they regard the names of Christian and 


of Protestant as a reproach to those who | 


bear them, if they are not “led by the 
Spirit of Christ”—if they do not in their 
heart and life, as well as with their lips, 
protest against the faults which they con- 
demn in the Romanists ? 

Nor is it to the names of Christian and 


of Protestant alone, that these cautions. 


will apply: every title which we claim 
that implies any peculiar advantage, in- 
volves a corresponding responsibility ; 
and a corresponding danger, if we forget 
that responsibility. Does any one con- 
sider himself entitled to the name of 
churchman—of orthodox—of evangeli- 
cal?—let him remember, that there is a 
perpetual danger of his relying in proud 
security on these titles—of trusting, not 
so much to his endeavours after personal 
holiness, as to the sanctity of the society, 


sect, or party, with which he is thus con- | 


nected. 

Some members of the Romish church, 
not satisfied with merely belonging to 
that church, and with the title of Catho- 
lics, have enrolled themselves in certain 
subordinate societies, (or religious orders 
as they are called,) enlisting themselves 
under the banner of some founder, of 
supposed superior sanctity. Iam not now 
inguiring into the peculiar errors and su- 
perstitions actually connected with these 
institutions had they been exempt from 
every thing of this kind, there would still 
have been a danger (which, in fact, must 
exist, more or Jess, in all religious com- 
munities whatever) of that evil which has 


so notoriously attended the religious so-, 


cieties of the Romish church :—the evil, 
I mean, of considering the mutnal con- 
nexion of the members of such societies 
as a kind of partnership ; in which each 
member may hope to derive some benefit 
at least, from the piety and purity of the 
whole body. This absurdity—the sup- 
posed transfer of the merits of one sinful 
mortal to the account of another—has in- 
deed never been distinctly avowed except 
in the church of Rome: but the tendency 
towards such a feeling must have been 
inherent in the human heart, or men never 
could have been brought to acknowledge 
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jit. The danger of it is, as I have said 


‘inherent in the very nature of a religious 
community. As, in a partnership, the ne 
glect of one man may often be in some 
| degree remedied by the diligence of others; 
and as, in an army, the soldier who does 
not himself fight bravely, may sometimes, 
‘through the valour of his comrades and 
the skill of his general, be made partaker 
of the benefits, and sometimes even of the 
glory, of a victory; so, men are apt to 
transfer views thus familiar to them, to the 
case of members of a religious society. 
_And this danger, being, as I have said, 
one which necessarily besets every reli- 
gious society, can never be escaped except 
by incessant vigilance. For Christianity 
is essentially a social religion. We are 
“every one members one of another ;” 
and the Author of our faith has decreed, 
that Christians are to further their own 
salvation, by labouring jointly to forward 
the salvation of each other. But it is by 
‘the personal faith and holiness of each 
individual Christian, that each individual 
Christian, after all, is to be made, through 
‘the intercession of the one Mediator and 
‘Redeemer, whose Spirit sanctifies his heart, 
acceptable before God. The pious labours 
of others can do nothing for any man, un- 
less they lead him to labour in like man- 
ner for himself. 

Richly endowed indeed is the chnrch 
of Christ with the means of grace—with 
privileges and advantages of inestimable 
value; but if we fail to wse these means, 
and to avail ourselves of these privileges, 
they will but increase our condemnation. 
|The name of Christian—of Reformed, of 
‘Protestant Christian—instead of saving, 
will condemn, as doubly inexcusable, on 
the great day, when the secrets of men’s 
hearts shall be disclosed, him, who, 
“naming the name of Christ,” has not 
“ departed from iniquity ;”’—who “ hear- 
eth his words, and doeth them not ;”— 
whose life and heart are not “ reformed” 
—and who exults over the errors of the 
Romish church, while he supinely over- 
looks those evil propensities of our com- 
mon. nature, from which they took their 
rise. “For he is not a Jew,” (nor, by 
parity of reasoning, a Christian—an or- 
thodox, or an evangelical Christian—a 
Reformed, or a Protestant Christian,) 
“who is one outwardly, neither is that 
circumcision which is outward in the 
flesh; but he is a Jew, who is one in- 
wardly ; and circumcision is that of the 
heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter; 
whose praise is not of men, but of God.” 
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[A.] 

Tus title of Catholics the Romanists claim, 
and apply to themselves, not merely as he- 
longing to them, (and it is not denied that 
they are a branch, though a corrupt one, of 
the universal or Catholic church,) but as 
distinctiwe, and peculiar to the members of 
the church of Rome. And Protestants have 
usually, in language, conceded this claim. 
But I think that in so doing they manifest 
too exelusively the harmlessness of the dove, 
and leave the wisdom of the serpent entirely 
with their opponents. It is urged that these 
are offended at being called Papists; consi- 
dering that as a term of reproach, from its 
being used only by their adversaries. That 
I may not seem to seek a quarrel, I have 
generally avoided that name: but let us not 
be so weak as to imagine that ‘* Roman- 
ist,”’ or any other title by which they can 
be, properly, designated, will ever fail, when 
it shall have become convmon, to be complained 
of as reproachful; or that they will ever 
acquiesce in any appellation which does not 
imply a reproach to ourselves. Even the ap- 
parently neutral designation of ‘* members 
of the church of Rome,” is one which we 
must not too confidently expect them to 
adopt or acquiesce in; nor is it unlikely 
that they may complain of it as reproachful, 
should it ever become their customary ap- 
pellation among Protestants. For it implies 
that there are other churches, properly called 
churches, besides the church of Rome. We 
indeed are content to be designated as mem- 
bers of the church of England; and we 
regard them as belonging to a distinct 
church, over which, though we censure it 
as corrupt, we claim no supremacy; but 
they do not take a corresponding view of 
us: they do not regard us as constituting 
any distinct church, but as actually mem- 
bers, though schismatical and revolted 
members—subjects, de jure, though rebel- 
lious subjects—of their church. A name 
therefore which implies that there are other 
churches distinct from theirs, contradicts 
one of their fundamental tenets; viz., that 
they, and they only, are faithful members 
of the one true church. And this tenet they 
have embodied in the appellation they have 
chosen for themselves ; which consequently 
implies, as I have said, a reproach to all 
other Christians. The title of Catholic, 
when used as distinctive, implies the exclu- 


sion of all others from the character of loyal 
members of the society which Christ found- 
ed—of «‘ the holy Catholic church, the com- 
munion of saints,’ as it is expressed and 
explained in the Apostle’s Creed: it implies, 
in short, that all others are heretics or 
schismatics. 

This is no uncommon device. There is 
a sect who call themselves “* Baptists,’’ 1. e., 
persons who baptize; thus implying that 
no others are really baptized, and that infant 
baptism is null and void. This is their dis- 
tinctive tenet; which they are perfectly right 
in professing, if convinced of its truth: but 
it is an absurdity for any one who differs 
from them to give them this title, which 
palpably begs the question at issue, and 
condemns himself. ‘The title of Antipeedo- 
baptist is to be sure somewhat cumbrous; 
but awkwardness of expression, or even 
circumlocution, is preferable to error and 
absurdity. ‘‘The same caution might well 
be extended to the use of the word Unita- 
rian, as the title of a sect; for the term pro- 
perly expresses a ftndamental doctrine 
which the church holds. Socinian appears 
to me a better appellation. But this too I 
would avoid, if it gave serious offence; at 
the same time being careful to make it 
known that the word Unitarian is employed 
in compliance with a.custom, which, how- 
ever general, and perhaps harmless, I can- 
not but regard as objectionable.’’* 

That the term Papist is a term of reproach, 
(though I do not insist on its being em- 
ployed,) I can never admit. A “term of 
reproach” is one which implies something 
disgraceful in the opinion of the party to 
whom it is applied. Thus, heretic (in its ordi- 
nary, not perhaps in its etymological, sense) 
implies the holding of some erroneous tenet ; 
it is, consequently, a reproachful term. 
But Papist implies simply one who acknow- 
ledges the authority of the Pope: and those 
to whom it is applied do, openly, acknow- 
ledge his authority. 

“Considering the tendency of words,’ 
(says a writer whom I am proud to appeal 
to) “* to influence opinions, [ hold the right 
use of this word Carnotrrc to be of essen-. 
tial importance. The controversial writers 
of the church of Rome never fail to take 
advantage of the want of caution in this 


* Note to Bishop Copleston’s Sermon at the 
reopening of Abergavenny church. 
RB 
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respect observable among Protestants. Of 
this a strong example is given in a recent 
publication, which affords a gratifying proof 
of the strength of our cause, and of the 
weakness of the Romanists, whenever they 
are respectively brought to the test of Scrip- 
ture and of reason. I allude to the corre- 
spondence between the clergy of Blackburn 
and the principal and other members of the 
Roman Catholic establishment at Stony- 
hurst. From this interesting publication I 
cannot do better than extract the following 
passage in one of Mr. Whittaker’s letters to 
the principal of that institution. 

“It was not from a love of contending 
about words, still less from any reluctance to 
give every possible satisfaction to the Romish 
priesthood, that I persisted in refusing the 
unqualified term ‘Catholic’ to them and 
their church. The use which they make 
of it, when it is conceded to them, cannot 


be unknown to you. Dr. Milner, in his | 


End of Religious Controversy, (Letter 
XXYV.,) says of our church, ‘ Every time 
they address the God of truth, either in 
solemn worship or in private devotion, they 
are forced each of them to repeat, I believe 
in THE CaTHoLic cHURCH, and yet, if I 
ask any of them the question, are you a 
Catuouic? he is sure to answer me, JVo! 
I am a Proresrant! !—Was there ever a 
more glaring instance of inconsistency and 
self-condemnation among rational beings?’ 
‘But,’ says one of the Blackburn secular 
priests to me, ‘where is the man who can 
or will accuse you of acting inconsistently 
with your religious principles,’ supposing 
me to concede this appellation to their church 
and its members exclusively? I refer him 
for his answer to Dr. Milner, with whom I 
entirely agree, that a more glaring instance of 
inconsistency and self-condemnation ‘ can- 
not well exist among rational beings,’ than 
that exhibited by Protestants, who confess 
before God that they believe in his holy 
Catholic church, and allow themselves to 
limit the practical use of the term to the 
church of Rome.’’—Correspondence, &c., 
published at Blackburn, 1829, p. 14. 
“There is nothing I abhor more than 
religious persecution—nothing I would cen- 
sure more strongly than a wanton offence 
given to the feelings of others, on account 
of a sincere difference in religious opinion. 
Yet I cannot carry this principle so far as 
to abstain from calling the members of that 
church who refuse to join in our reforma- 
tion of its errors, by some appellation which 
marks their adherence to its communion, 
and their submission to its authority. Pa- 
pist appears to me the most correct desig- 
nation, because the differences in doctrine 
are often ingeniously softened down and 
even explained away by the more enlight- 
ened Roman Catholics; but I never met 
with one who did not hold that spiritual 
submission to the bishop of Rome in some 
sense or other was indispensable. The 
word Papist, however, is understood by 
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them as a reproach. Let us then, in Chris- 
tian charity, forbear to use it. But some 
phrase, indicative of their connexion with 
Rome, and of their dependence upon the 
authority of that see, whether Romish, or 
Romanist, or Roman Catholic, I hold to be 
not only allowable, but highly expedient, 
and even necessary : and heartily do I wish 
that all Protestants would form themselves 
to a habit of thus speaking, both in public 
and private: for then it would never be un- 
derstood as a personal affront, but as a seri- 
ous and firm resolution not to compliment 
away an important point, in which our feel- 
ings and owr honour are at least as much 
concerned as theirs.’”* 

“Yes, but”? (I have heard it answered) 
“the term Papist implies more than mere 
submission to papal supremacy; it implies 
the adoption of an erroneous system and 
submission to a usurped authority.” It 
implies no such thing. That indeed is my 
eat respecting the Romish system; but 
the word does not denote that. ‘The differ- 
ence is practically very great and important 
between a word which itself expresses error 
or wrong, and a word which denotes some 
thing which the speaker believes to be erro- 
neous or wrong. One person, for instance, 
may think a democracy the best form of 
government, and another may think it the 
worst; the one will consequently have the 
most pleasing, the other the most odious, 
associations with the term democrat; but 
the word itself is not used by them in two 
different senses; it expresses simply, an 
“advocate for democracy ;’’ and it is not, 
in itself, either a term of honour or of re- 
proach. On the other hand, “patriot” and 
‘traitor’? imply, respectively, honour and 
dishonour in their very signification, 

Inattention to this obvious distinction 
leads to endless confusion of thought and 
practical perplexity. If every term is to be 
reckoned reproachful, which is associated 
in the mind of him who uses it with some 
odious or contemptible idea, then, the title 
of Catholic will itself be such, when applied 
by Protestants to designate the church of 
Rome. Every term, in short, will be a term 
of reproach when used by one who disap- 
proves the opinion, system, or party, 1m- 
plied by it. The Mahometans associate 
with the title of Clmistian every thing that 
is hateful or despicable ; shall we then com- 
plain or be ashamed of being called Chris- 
tians? ‘God forbid that we should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Mahometan, again, is a title which recalls 
to the Christian the idea of ‘disciple of an 
impostor: but the title itself does not imply 
Mahomet’s being either a false or a true 
prophet; and they accordingly do not regard 
it as a reproachful title. 

But the term Christian would be reproach- 
ful if applied by one Mahometan to another ; 


* Bishop Copleston’s Sermon at Abergavenny, 
p- 23, 24, 
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because it expresses something which that 
other holds in abhorrence. So also the title 
of Mahometan would be a reproach if ap- 
plied to a Christian; and Papist, again, for 
the same reason, is a term of reproach, if 
applied to.one who professes himself a Pro- 
testant. An appellation, in short, is or is 
not reproachful, according to the professed 
tenets, not of him who applies it, but of him 
to whom it is applied. ‘To be called a Papist, 
(i. e., one who admits the pope’s author- 
ity,”? is a reproach to him who does not, 
and none to him who does, profess that 
principle. 

But we are told that the term is used by 
none but the adversaries of ihe Romanists, 
and therefore they have a right to complain 
of it. At this rate they may make any title 
they will a term of reproach, by simply re- 
fusing to apply it to themselves. And we 
may be assured they will do so with every 
title which does not imply a reproach to us. 
To call themselves distinctively Catholics, 
is (as they at least are well aware, whatever 
we may be) to call us heretics. Let them 
be admonished, that when they except 
against the name of Papists, and assume 
that of Catholics, declaiming-at the same 
time against the cruelty of using reproachful 
language—let them be admonished, that 
the censure applies, not to us, but to them- 
selves. 

And let it not be thought that this is a 
trifling ‘question of words and names :”’ it 
was a wise maxim, laid down and skil- 
fully acted on by some of the leaders of 
the French revolution, that “names are 
things.” - Great is the practical effect in all 
debate and controversy, of suffering to pass 
unnoticed and to become established, such 
terms as beg the question, and virtually im- 
ply a decision on one side. I remember to 
have met with a Romanist (by no means 
bigotted) of the middle class of society, with 
whom I had a good deal of discussion of the 
points wherein we differed. What seemed 
to dwell most on his mind was, the incon- 
sistency, as he deemed it, of our professing 
belief in “the holy Catholic church ;” 
when “ yours,” he said, “is not the Catho- 
lic church.’ 


[B.] 

Different persons will, of course, be 
chiefly struck by different faults, among 
those charged on the Romanists. Many, 
for instance, would place foremost one which 
I have not noticed under a distinct head, and 
to which they give the title of “ self-righte- 
ousness.”” ‘lhe word does not perhaps sa- 
vour of the purest English ;* but what they 


* According to the analogy of the other similar 
compounds in our language, such as “self-love,” 
“ self-condemnation,” “ self-tormentor,” &c. « self- 
righteousness” should signify, upright dealing in 
respect to one’s self, 
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mean is, a confident trust in the merif of our 
own good works, as sufficient to earn eter- 
nal happiness, and as entitling us to that as 
a just reward. 

The Romish church, however, has not 
in reality ever set this forth as one of her 
distinct tenets. If any one will consult, 
what is of decisive authority in that church, 
the decrees of the council at Trent, he will 
perceive, that though they may perhaps 
have made an injudicious use of the word 
“© merit,”’ the abstract question between them 
and others (not Antinomians) is chiefly ver- 
bal. For they admit, and solemnly declare, 
that nothing we can do can be acceptable 
before God except for the. sake of Jesus 
Christ; and that we are unable to perform 
good works except by his Spirit working in 
us: so.that what is called a Christian’s 
righteousness is, at the same time, the 
righteousness of Christ, although the Scrip- 
tures promise, repeatedly and plainly, that 
it will, through his goodness, not “lose its 
reward.” 

That part of their theory which is the 
most objectionable on this score is the doc- 
trine, that from the pains of Purgatory, 
Christ has not redeemed us, but we are to be 
rescued either by penances done in this life, 
or by masses offered in our behalf after our 
death. 

But I do think, that,in practice, the Rom- 
ish system tends to foster the error in ques- 
tion; not so much, however, by the use of 
the words “ merit,” and ‘reward,’ as by the 
importance attached to the actual perform- 
ance of a vast multitude of specific works, 
many of them arbitrarily prescribed, such 
as abstinence from particular meats on par- 
ticular days, repetition of *‘Ave Marias”’ and 
** Pater-nosters’? —pilgrimages — crossings, 
&c., which have a manifest tendency to ab- 
sorb the attention in the act itself—to draw 
off the mind from the endeavour after in- 
ward purity—and to create the feeling so 
congenial to our nature, that we have been 
so far advancing in the performance of some- 
thing intrinsically capable of forwarding our 
salvation. : 

It is worth remarking, that the great hea- 
then moralist, who understood more of the 
character of Christian virtue than many 
Christians do, dwells strongly on the prin- 
ciple, that while, in the arts, the thing pro- 
duced is what we chiefly look to, in moral 
action, on the contrary, the frame of mind 
of the agent is the principal point; virtuous 
actions being only the means, though the 
necessary means, of making him, and of 
proving him to be, (what is to be the ulti- 
mate object sought after,) an habitually good 
man.* But it is an easier task for man, 
such as he is by nature, to conform his out- 
ward actions to a certain precisely fixed 


rule, and to applaud himself for that con- 


formity, than, by incessant vigilance and 


* See Arist. Eth. b. ii. 
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self-examination, to rectify and regulate the 
inward character.* 

' It is a great mistake, however, to Imagine 
that Protestants, even those who are the for- 
wardest in condemning this particular kind 
of spiritual pride, called by them “ self- 
righteousness,” are therefore exempt from 
the danger of spiritual pride altogether. On 
the contrary, one may find but too plain 
symptoms of the same disease, even in some 
who the most abhor and condemn all reliance 
on the merit of good works. For pride is 
too natural an inmate of the human heart 
to be effectually excluged by being merely 
“at one entrance quite shut out.’”? There are 
some, as I have above remarked,t who sub- 
stitute an unerring party for an unerring 
church, or renounce the shackles of papal 
infallibility, as it were in a spirit of rivalry, 
that they may become each a pope to him- 
self. And these will commonly be found to 
have merely changed the form, not the sub- 
stance, of spiritual pride. One may some- 
times hear a man professing himself the 
chief of sinners—proclaiming his own 
righteousness to he filthy rags—calling him- 
self a brand plucked from the burning—rest- 
ing his confidence of salvation wholly on 
the atonement of his Redeemer, and on the 
imputation to himself of the righteous 
works performed by Christt—and acknow- 
ledging that he has received every thing 
from God’s free and unmerited bounty ; and 
thence fully trusting that he must-have com- 
pletely attained Christian humility ; at least 
as far as he does completely adhere to his 
profession, that whatever he possesses is 
due to the free grace of God. On this 
ground we may conceive the Pharisee in 
the parable to have congratulated himself on 
his humility as well as his other virtues ; 
since he exclaims, in pious gratitude, God, 
I thank thee, that I am not as other men 
are!’? But the Pharisee, it will be answered, 
rested on his good works—his scrupulous 
fasting and paying of tithes. Is there then 
no other conceivable spiritual pride than pre- 
cisely that of the Pharisee? no other subject 
of excessive self-confidence and self-con- 
gratulation? If there be, it is evident that 
we cannot, any more than the Pharisee, be 
exempted from the danger, by merely ac- 
knowledging (as he did) that all we have is 
the gift of God. And in fact, it may too 
often be found, that a Christian, who re- 
nounces the Romish tenets respecting good 
works, and who abhors the very name of 
“merit,” as applied to himself or to other 
men, will have renounced boasting, only in 
words, and wiJl be full of the most over- 
weening confidence in his own gifts and 
graces, For there is.a striking resemblance 


between the Romanist and the fanatical, 


ietist, in their each craving after, (though 
from different aariers) and each in conse- 
quence flattering himself as having attained 


* See Essays V. and VIII. Second Series. 
tChap. IV. +See Essay VI, Second Series. 
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some such definite and certain assurance, the 
one from his church, the other from his 
feelings, as may finally supersede hesitation 
and self-distrust—destroy the true nature 
and value of faith—and deprive the present 
life of its character as a state of. discipline. 
As the one accordingly relies in proud secu- 
rity on his unerring church, so the other will 
proclaim himself enlightened throughout, as 
to the whole Gospel scheme, by the Divine 
Spirit; and so far he is right, that the aid of 
the Holy Spirit 2s promised us to “ help our 
infirmities,’ and that without this help 
sought and granted, the clearest intellectual 
powers will leave a man bewildered, or ill- 
satisfied. But he who honestly avails him- 
self of this promise, and is truly “led by 
the Spirit,’’ will be filled with gratitude in- 
deed for the past, and with cheering hope 
for the future, but with no arrogant self-con- 
fidence, or uncharitable disdain. Without 
entering into any minute discussion (for 
which this is not the place*) of the different 
kinds and degrees of spiritual assistance, it 
is evident that all such enlightening of the 
mind either is or is not of such a character 
as to amount to inspiration, and imply infal- 
libility. If in any case a man is convinced 
that he has not any claim to this, he ought, 
in some way or other, to manifest that convic- 
tion, and show that he makes allowances 
for this difference: if he does reckon him- 
self properly inspired, he ought at least not 
to censure the Romish church for the pre- 
sumptuous arrogance of her claim, but 
honestly to join issue on the question, 
whether they or he are justified in sucha 
claim: a question which, it appears to me, 
can only be settled by the performance of 
sensible miracles. 

And I cannot but think the Romanists 
have the advantage in point of consistency 
over many modern fanatics, inasmuch as 
their church does acknowledge the reason- 
ableness of such an appeal, and claim mira- 
culous powers. But one may find in some 
Protestants, while they pretend to no such 
powers, and abjure all arrogant assumption, 
a decided pretension, if not always expressed 
in words, at least implied in the whole 
tenor of their language, to inspiration, pro- 
perly so called. They state their own views 
of religion with no less oracular dogmatism 
than the Romanists ;—they bestow no less 
unhesitating and unsparing censure on all 
who do not coincide in these views, or who 
do not, to the minutest tittle, conform to their 
phraseology in expressing them ;—and they 
look down with the same pharisaical and 
self-sufficient contempt on every one who 
does not adopt the notions which they (as 
they often express themselves) have been 
taught by the Spirit of God. And if any 
one remains unconvinced by their argu- 
ments, or by their assertions instead of argu- 
ment, or if he meet these with such objec- 
tions as they are at a loss to answer, they 


* See Essay IX. Second Series. 
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will in general holdly and promptly resort 
to the cheap expedient of pronouncing him 
incapable of comprehending the subject, 
from being in an unregenerate state: for 
‘the natural man receiveth not the things 
that are of God; and such, they conclude 
at once, must be the condition of any one 
who disallows, or, still more, who refutes, 
their opinions, which they are sure are the 
“things of God.?? Any, the slightest, de- 
parture from the standard of their (as it 
might be called, in analogy to their own 
phraseology) *self-infallibility,” is regarded 
by them as a decisive proof of entire spi- 
ritual blindness. 

But still, inasmuch as they abhor “ self- 
righteousness,”? claiming no merit whatso- 
ever for their own good works, and pretend- 
ing only to the character of the peculiarly 
favoured and inspired people of God, they 
flatter themselves that they are quite safe 
from spiritual pride ; and thus they complete 
their presumptuous confidence, by adding 
to the list of their other perfections, the per- 
fect attainment of genuine Christian humi- 
lity. Being utter strangers to self-distrust 
and humble vigilance, they feel, for this 
very reason, the more secure against any 
deficiency of these; and the very complete- 
ness of their spiritual pride makes them the 
more completely confident of being wholly 
free from it. 

If such be, as I fear it is, but too true a 
picture of the language and tone of feeling 
which may not unfrequently be met with, 
even among those who not only condemn 
the arrogance of the Romish plea of merit, 
but are sedulous in warning Protestants 
against the like sin, this furnishes a strong, 
and afflicting, and awful instance of a de- 
lusion by which our spiritual enemy can 
obtrude upon us some vice, dressed up in 
the very garb of the opposite virtue, even at 
the very time when we are occupied in the 
most vehement reprobation of it: while we 
are, in one point, scrupulous to “strain off 
the gnat,” and in another, ready to * swal- 
low the camel.” 

Never will the sin of spiritual pride more 
easily beset us, than under the guise of a 
self abhorrmg humility. And never will 
the preacher be more successful in making 
(apparent) converts, than when he is un- 
consciously flattering the evil propensities 
of man’s corrupt nature, while he appears 
to repress them. “It is sometimes con- 
sidered as a proof of the advantage to be ob- 
tained from the habit which I am here pre- 
suming to discourage, that such preaching 
generally proves attractive to the lower 
classes. This, however, may be accounted 
for, without furnishing any justification of 
the practice. For, first, the lower classes, 
unless they are truly religious, usually are 
gross sinners, and, therefore, are neither 
surprised nor shocked at being supposed so 
themselves, and at the same time feel a sort 
of pleasure which need not be encouraged, 
when they hear their superiors brought 
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down to the same level: and, secondly, it 
seems to furnish them with a sort of excuse 
for their sins, to find that they are so uni- 
versal, and so much to be expected of hu- 
man nature.”’* Nothing indeed is more 
likely to be popular, and less likely to be 
profitable, than to act the part of the Stoic 
philosopher to Damasippus ; (Hor. Sat. i. 
b. 2;) who assured him that he need not 
feel any shame at his own follies, at least 
as compared with those of other men,t 
since all except the true wise-men{ were 
equally foolish and insane, || though in vari- 
ous ways; and that he had only to enrol 
himself in this privileged and enlightened 
philosophical sect, adopt the maxims of his 
new school,§ and immediately look down 
with disdain on those he had been accus- 
tomed-to look up to with a mixture of reve- 
rence, envy, despair, and dislike. 

The whole of this admirable satire is well 
worth a re perusal, with a view to the pre- 
sent subject, for the sake of the light it 
throws on the substantial identity, under the 
most different forms and names, of human 
nature in all ages and countries. 

It ever must have been, and ever will be, 
a far more irksome task to human nature, 
to drink, drop by drop, the medicine, so bit- 
ter to the “‘natural man,” of self-abase- 
ment, than to get rid of the potion in a sin- 
gle draught ;—to weed out, one by one, 
deep-rooted habits, and gradually to retrace 
his steps by daily perseverance, than to leap 
at once to a secure eminence, from which 
he may look back, in the exultation of su- 
periority, on those whose greater forward- 
ness in the Christian course he had been 
used to regard with almost hopeless morti- 
fication. 

Well therefore may we expect, that those 
who are not sedulously on their guard, will 
be often seduced by a temptation which ad- 
dresses itself at once to the impatient indo- 
lence, to the jealousy, and to the pride, of 
the human heart. 

To the topics I have touched on in the 
course of this work, I might have added, 
besides many others, some allusion to the 
re-introduction among some Protestants of 
auricular confession, though so far modified as 


* Sumner, Apostolical Preaching, p. 133. 
: s 5 . 5 hoe te 
Credo modoinsanum ; nihilo ut sapientior ille 
Qui te deridit. Sat, iii. b. ii. 1, 51, 
+ . Hee populos, hec magnos formula reges, 
Excepto sapiente, tenet. 1. 45. 
| It should be remembered, that the equality o 
all faults was a favourite doctrine of the Stoics. 
: : unde ego mira 
Descripsi docilis precepta hec, tempore quo 
me 
Solatus jussit sapientem pascere barbam, 
Atque a Fabricio non tristem ponte reverti. 


1. 34, 
: ston . : amico 
“re dedit, posthac ne compellarer inultus. 
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not to be made to a priest; by which alteration 
I conceive both the good, in some instances, 
and the evil, in many more of the Romish 
practice, is diminished. That good as well as 
evil—beneficial as well as pernicious effects 
—have been produced by auricular confes- 
sion, | have not a doubt. And this perhaps 
has had its share in the wide diffusion, long 
continuance, and partial restoration of the 
practice. But the chief cause is, I am con- 
vinced, (as in the case of the other Romish 
practices,) that there is a natural craving in 
mankind for this unburdening of the con- 
science, by confession to a fellow-creature. 
The Romish system has taken advantage 
of this, by misinterpreting the scriptural re- 
commendation, to ** confess our sins one to 
another,’ as a requisition of a regular and 
complete periodical confession, making a por- 
tion of Christian discipIne. And the prac- 
tice so established, whether with Romanists 
or Protestants, 1 am convinced does evil ten 
times oftener, and of ten thousand times 
greater magnitude, than good: nor can I 
but regard it as, practically, one of the very 
Worst parts of Romanism. Indeed, my 
chief reason for not dwelling on it further 
is, that I could not, with propriety, exhibit 
it in its true colours, or describe what I not 
only believe, but I may say, know,* respect- 
ing its effects. 

Enough however has been said on several 
points, and perhaps more than enough, for 
minds disposed to follow up a principle in 
its several applications, to show the neces- 
sity of unceasing vigilance, and, not in- 
deed of often repeated thorough reformations, 
(which are always attended with more or 
less evil,) but, of such perpetual revision, 
renovation, purification, and progressive wm- 
provement, in every system, as shall super- 
sede the necessity of great changes; such 
constant attention to keep every thing, as it 
were, in good repair, that there shall be no 
need of totally pulling down and rebuilding. 
i Se ee ee ae ers 


* See Dedication. 


But there is an error common to many of 
those who in other respects vary infinitely in 
their views ; to many, both of the adherents 
of the unreformed Romish church, with its 
long accumulated load of abuses; and of 
those who are fully satisfied with the sys- 
tem of some reformed church; and again 
of those who advoeate further reform, from 
the most extravagant to the most moderate. 
The error, I mean, of conceiving a sys- 
tem, whether actually existing, or ideal, so 
framed, as to keep itself in good order; —one 
that either is, or may be, so wisely constituted 
as to remain perfect, or as near as is possi- 
ble to perfection, without any call for inces- 
santly watchful care on our part. This 
error, I say, is common to men of the most 
Opposite views. Some attribute this charac- 
ter to the church of Rome, as founded by 
the apostles; or to some Protestant church, 
as reformed by Luther or Calvin ; resigning 
themselves to tranquil security against all 
but external dangers, and apprehending 
none but sudden and violent innovations ; 
forgetful of the wise remark of Bacon, that 
“Time is the greatest innovator; though 
his changes creep in so quietly as to escape 
notice.”* Others, on the contrary, see num- 
berless defects, real or imaginary, in these 
churches, and wish for a total, or for a par- 
tial change: still flattering themselves, like 
their opponents, that a system once esta- 
blished on their principles will continue, 
without further care or vigilance, to answer 
all its purposes for ever ;—in short, that the 
machine will go right, if undisturbed, with- 
out ever needing to be regulated, or to be 
wound up. Never let it be forgotten, then, 
that we are beset by the same truly chime- 
rical hope, in human affairs, which has mis- 
led so many speculators in mechanics; the 
vain expectation of attaining the PHR- 
PETUAL MOTION. 


* « Novator maximus, Tempus . .. . 
quod novationes ita insinuat ut sensus fallant.” 


THE END. 
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